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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HPHE  Author  of  this  Work,  who  died  in 
1790,  left  some  part  of  the  Volumes 
which  are  now  offered  to  the  Public  un- 
finished; for  Chapter  V.  on  Arts,  and  Chap- 
ter VII.  «on  Manners,  &c.  he  had  only 
sketched  out  a  few  of  the  authorities,  and 
no  part  of  the  narrative  was  written  by  him: 
Those  two  Chapters  are  entirely  the  work 
of  MALCOLM  LAING  Esquire,  who  has 
finished  them  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Henry's 
Executors.  The  whole  of  the  Appendix  is 
also  Mr.  Laing's ;  but  the  reader  may  be 
assured,  that  every  other  part  of  the  vo- 
lumes was  completed  by  Dr.  Henry  him- 
self, and  is  faithfully  published  from  his 
manuscript. 
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WILLIAM  Earl  of  MANSFIELD, 
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THESE  POSTHUMOUS  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 
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ARE  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED, 

BY  DR.  H£NRT\  EXECUTORS, 

H.  MONCREIFF  WELLWOOD, 
WM.  BALDERSTONE, 
WM.  FINLAY. 


Dr.  HENRY  was  always  proud  of  the  friendship  with  which  the 
late  EARL  of  MANSFIELD  had  honoured  him;  and  it  was 
the  wilh  of  his  heart  that  the  laft  part  of  his  literary  labours 
fhonld  be  introduced  to  the  world  under  His  Lordlhip's 
patronage. 

The  death  of  that  Nobleman  has  deprived  the  following  Volumes 
of  this  advantage.  But  the  Executors  of  Dr.  HENRY  are 
perfuaded  that  they  could  not  better  fulfil  the  intention  of  the 
Author,  than  by  infcribing  this  Work  to  the  MEMORY  of  the 
EARL  of  MANSFIELD. 

Dr.  HENRY'S  friends  have  the  fatisfa6lion  to  believe,  that  a  man 
whom  His  Lordfhip  efteemed  as  an  Author,  cannot  be  foon 
forgotten;  pofterity  will  know  that  the  Hiftory  of  Great 
Britain  written  by  Dr.  Henry  was  encouraged  and  protected 
by  one  of  the  wileft  and  greateft  men  of  his  time,  whofe  old 
age  was  as  venerable,  as  his  adive  hfe  was  meritorious  and 
diftinguilhed. 
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BOOK   VI. 

CHAPTER  I.     PARTI. 

Th  e  Civil  and  Military  Hiftory  of  Britain,  from 
the  Acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  A. D.  1485.,  to 
the  Death  of  Henry  VIII.  A.D.  1547. 

SECTION  I. 

The  civil  and  military  hiftory  of  England,  from  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Henry  VII.  A.D.   1485.,  to  the  accejjion  of 
Henry  VIII.  A.D.  1509. 

THE  vi6lory  gained  at  Bofworth,  by  Henry 
Earl  of  Richmond  over  Richard  III.,  was 
deciiive,  and  produced  the  moil  important  con-  of  Henry 
fequences.     The  victorious  chieftain  was  pro-  vn* 
claimed  king  by  his  army  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
VOL.  xi.  B  a  crown 
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A.D.I485,  a  crown  of  ornament,  which  Richard  had  worn 
in  the  action,  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and 
from  that  moment  he  afiumed  the  name,  ilate, 
and  authority  of  King  of  England, 
of       The  title  of  Henry  VII.  (as  he  muft  now  be 
called)  to  the  crown  which  he  thus  afTumed,  was 
quite  inexplicable.    The  hereditary  right  or  title 
to  that  crown  was  evidently  in  the  houfe  of  York, 
of  which  there  were  feveral  princes  and  princeffes 
then  alive  in  England  '.     Henry  had  even  no 
title  to  the  hereditary  rights,   or  rather   pre- 
tentious, of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  to  the  crown. 
He  was  defcended,  indeed,  from  one  of  the  na- 
tural fons  of  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancafler, 
and  the  natural  children  of  that  prince  had  been 
legitimated  :  but  in  the  very  a6l  of  their  legiti- 
mation, they  and  their  pofterity  were  declared 
to  be  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown  2.     To  a 
parliamentary  right  he  could  not  then  pretend ; 
•  for  he  flood  attainted  as  a  traitor  by  an  act  of 
parliament 3.     One  victory  of  one  Englifh  army 
over  another  Englifh  army,  could  not  be  called 
a  conquefl  of  England-,  and  Henry's  little  army, 
though  victorious,  had   certainly  no   right  to 
change  the  efiablifhed  laws  of  fucceflion,  and  to 
phoofe  a  king,  contrary  to  thofe  laws,  for  a  great 
and  powerful   kingdom.     But  notwithstanding 
all  thefe  defects  in  his  title,  of  which  he  could 
not  be  ignorant,  Henry  acted  in  all  refpects,  from 
the  day  of  his  victory,  as  if  it  had  been  perfectly 
clear,  and  liable  to  no  objections. 

1  Sandford's  Genealogical  Hiftory.        8  Rym»  Feed,  tona.rii.  p.  849, 
Statute*. 

The 
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The   firft   a£fc   of  Henry's   government  was  A.D.i485. 
equally  unjufl  and  cruel.     On  the  day  after  the  L — *"-* 
battle  of  Bofworth,  he  fen t Sir  Robert  Wiilough by  Warwick 
to  flieriff  Hoton  in  Yorkfhire,  with  a  commiifion  impriftmr 
to  feize  Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
(the  only  fon  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  by 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  War- 
wick,) and  conduct  him  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
This  young  prince,  without  being  accufed,  or 
even  fufpected  of  any  crime,  was  kept  a  prifoner? 
from  his  infancy  to  his  death,  by  the  jealoufy  of 
two  fucceffive  tyrants4.     So  little  were  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  and  the  mod  eifential  rules  of 
juftice,  regarded  in  thofe  unhappy  times. 

Henry  having  refrefhed  his  troops  a  fevv  days  J°y  at? 
at  Leiceftei'j  conduced  them  towards  the  capital,  acceffion. 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  loudeft  ac- 
clamations ;  which  were,  in  general,  fincere  ex- 
preffions  of  joy  at  his  accefTion.  The  Lancaftrian 
party  had  long  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  as  their 
head,  and  the  only  perfon  of  his  family  who  was 
capable  of  aiTerting  its  pretenfions  to  the  crown. 
The  Yorkifls,  knowing  his  engagements  to  marry 
the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeil  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  rejoiced  in  his  fuccefs,  hoping  that 
their  union  would  put  an  end  to  thofe  civil  wars 
which  had  raged  fo  long  with  fuch  deflructive 
violence.  The  remaining  partilltns  of  the  late 
King  were  quite  diipirited,  and  confulted  their 
fafety  by  their  iilence  and  retirement. 


4  Hall,  Hen.  VII.  f.i.     Bacon's  Hift.  Hen.  VII.  p.6.     Polydort 
YirgU,  p. 5 65.     . 

B  2  When 
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A.D.I4S5.  When  the  victorious  prince  and  army  ap- 
preached  London,  the  citizens  went  out  in  crowds 
to  meet  and  welcome  their  new  monarch.  But 
on  thisoccafion  Henry  difcovered  hisreferved  and 
haughty  difpofition,  by  entering  the  city  in  a  ciofe 
litter,  and  depriving  the  people  of  the  iatisfaction 
of  feeing  his  perfon,  which  gave  a  check  to  their 
joy.  He  proceeded  direclly  to  St.  Paul's,  where 
he  depofited  the  ftandards  taken  atBofworth,  and 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  his  victory . 5 
Promlfes  Though  Henry  was  inflamed  with  the  moft 
tLTady  violent  hatred  to  the  rival  family  of  York,  by 
Elizabeth,  which  he  had  been  long  and  cruelly  perfecuted, 
he  was  fenfible  he  could  not  retain  the  poffeffion 
of  the  crown  without  forming  an  alliance  with 
that  family.  He  made  hade,  therefore,  in  the 
prefence  of  an  aflembly  of  the  principal  clergy 
and  nobility,  to  renew  his  promife  to  marry  the 
Princefs  Elizabeth  6.  But  he  determined  not  to 
perform  that  promife,  till  he  was  firmly  feated  on 
the  throne,  and  had  his  own  right  to  the  crown 
recognifed  by  parliament ;  that  he  might  not  feem 
to  derive  his  title  from  the  princefs,  or  depend 
upon  her  life  for  the  duration  of  his  authority. 
Corona-  As  the  fweating  ficknefs  raged  in  London  at 
this  time,  he  was  forced  to  defer  his  coronation 
till  the  2oth  O6lober,  when  it  was  performed  with 
the  ufual  pompa  nd  ceremonies.  On  that  occa- 
fion  Jafper  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  King's 
uncle,  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford  j  Thomas 

5  Bacon,  p.  7,  8.  6  Id.  ibid. 

Lord 
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Lord  Stanley  was  made  Earl  of  Derby;   and  A.D.  1485. 
Edward  Courteney,  Earl  of  Devonfliire. 7 

When  the  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter, 
November  7th,  it  was  found,  that  many  of  the  ment* 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  were  attainted 
for  treafon  in  the  two  laft  reigns,  by  acts  of  par- 
liament yet  unrepealed.  This  occafioned  no 
little  perplexity  and  hefitation ;  as  thefe  members 
were  the  mofl  zealous  partifans  of  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter  ;  and  the  judges  were  required  to  give 
their  opinion  on  this  cafe,  fo  new  and  fingular. 
Thefe  fages  of  the  law,  after  mature  deliberation, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  and  advice,  "  That  the 
"  attainted  members  ihould  not  take  their  feats 
"  till  their  attainders  were  reverfed."  This 
prudent  opinion  was  adopted,  and  the  attainders 
of  one  hundred  and  feven  gentlemen  were 
reverfed. 8 

The  parliament  then  proceeded  to  the  great  Settlement 
bufinefs  for  which  it  had  been  called,  the  fettle-  °rown. 
ment  of  the  crown.  The  King  exprefTed  his 
claims  to  the  crown  in  a  few  words,  by  faying, 
he  had  a  juft  title  to  it  by  hereditary  right,  and 
by  vi6lory  over  his  enemies.  But,  that  he  might 
not  alarm  the  parliament  and  people  by  the 
claim  of  conqueft,  he  added,  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  deprive  anyperfon  of  his  inheritance. 
The  parliament,  without  conlidering  theie  claims, 
which  were  ill-founded,  but  attending  only  to  his 
prefent  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  which  was  un- 
deniable, enacted,  "  That  the  inheritance  of  the 

7  Bacon,  p.  9.  *  Records  of  Parliament,  i  Hen.  VII. 

B  3  "  crowu 
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A.D.I485.  "  crown  of  this  realm  of  England,  and  alfo  of 
"  France,  fhall  reft,  remain,  and  abide  in  the 
"  mod  royal  perfon  of  our  now  fovereign  Lord 
"  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  in  the  heirs  of 
"  his  body  lawfully  coming,  perpetually,  with 
"  the  grace  of  God,  fo  to  endure,  and  in  none 
"  other9."  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Princefs 
Elizabeth,  undoubted  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of 
York,  and  confequently  of  the  crown  of  England, 
is  not  once  mentioned  in  this  ac~l  of  fettlement, 
and  that  the  laft  words  of  it  feem  to  have  been  in- 
ferted  to  cut  off  her  claim  This  was  owing  to 
the  jealous  and  haughty  fpirit  of  Henry,  and  his 
hatred  to  the  houfe  of  York,  and  muft  have  been 
very  offenfive  to  the  friends  of  that  houfe. 


of  •j'hg  parliament  then,  by  one  act,  fecured  in- 
'  demnity  to  thofe  who  had  fought  under  the  Earl 
of  Richmond  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth  ;  and  by 
another,  attainted  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thirty 
other  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  fought  under 
King  Richard  at  that  battle10.  The  laft  of  thefe 
a6ts  was  certainly  unjuft  and  cruel.  It  could  not 
oe  high  treafon  in  thefe  lords  and  gentlemen  to 
fight  under  the  banner  of  a  prince  to  whom  they 
and  the  whole  kingdom  had  fworn  fealty,  againft 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  did  not  fo  much  as 
pretend  to  be  king,  and  who  was  at  that  time  an 
attainted  outlaw.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  by  a 
contemporary  hiftorian,  that  thisacl  met  withgreat 
oppofition,  and  occalionedlong  and  warm  debates 

9  Record  of  Parliament.     Hall,  Hen.  VII.  f.  3. 
10  Statutes,  iHen.VIL 

13  ^ 
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ill  parliament ;  and  that  hiftorian,  though  he 
evidently  writes  under  great  reftraint  and  terror, 
breaks  out  into  this  pathetic  exclamation  :  "  O 
"  God!  what  fecurity  can  princes  have,  that 
"  their  fubje6ls  will  defend  their  perfons  in  the 
"  day  of  battle  ;  when  being  forced  there,  per- 
"  haps,  by  their  abfolute  commands  and  threats, 
"  the  fide  they  fight  for,  as  is  often  the  cafe, 
"  being  worded,  they  find  their  own  lives  and 
"  fortunes  involved  in  the  common  ruin.5'11 

Though  the  Yorkifts  were  numerous  in  this  Addrefc. 
parliament,  and  difliked  this  fe verity,  which  fell 
only  on  their  friends  and  party,  many  of  them 
concealed  their  thoughts,  in  hopes  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  King  with  the  Princefs  Elizabeth 
would  extinguifh  his  hatred  to  the  friends  of  her 
family,  and  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  their 
country.  They  had  influence  to  procure  an  ad- 
drefsfrom  the  parliament  to  the  King,  to  haflen 
the  conclufion  of  that  marriage. I2 

Henry,  finding  that  he  had  pufhed  his  refent- 
ment  againfl  thofe  who  had  oppofed  him  rather 
too  far,  thought  it  prudent  to  publifh  a  free  par- 
don to  all  his  fubjefts  who  fignified  their  fubmif- 
iion  to  his  government,  by  taking  the  oath  of 
fealty.  On  this,  many  who  had  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  the  late  King,  iffued  from  their  fanctua- 
ries  and  hiding-places,  and  took  the  benefit  of 
that  pardon.  At  the  fame  time  he  reftored  Ed- 
ward Stafford,  the  elded  fon  of  the  late  Henry 

11  Centimiat.  Hift.  Croiland,  p.  581.  **  Idem. 

»  4  Duke 
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AJ).i485.  Duke  of  Buckingham,    to    the    honours   and 

v-^*      '  princely  fortune  of  his  family* I3 

A.D.I486.  Though  Henry  was  not  an  impatient  lover,  he 
was  a  quiek-fighted  politician  ;  and  perceiving 
that  the  delay  of  his  marriage  was  one  of  the 
chief  fources  of  the  doubts  and  fears  of  his  fub- 
jects,  he  determined  to  remove  that  caufe  of  their 
difguft.  This  long  expected  marriage  was  ac- 
cordingly celebrated,  January  the  i8th,  A.D. 
1486.  with  royal  pomp.  The  rejoicings  on  this 
occafion,  in  London,  Weftminfter,  and  other 
places,  were  exceffive,  far  fuperior  to  thofe  at 
the  King's  acceffion  and  coronation.  Henry  did 
not  relim  thefe  rejoicings ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
gave  great  difguft  to  his  jealous  and  fullen  fpirit: 
as  they  convinced  him,  that  the  houfe  of  York 
was  ilill  the  favourite  of  the  people,  and  that  his 
young  and  beautiful  confort  poffeffed  a  greater 
fhare  of  their  affections  than  himfelf.  This,  it  is 
faid,  deprived  her  of  the  affections  of  her  huf- 
band,  who  treated  her  unkindly  during  her  life. 14 

External         England  was  not  at  war  with  any  other  nation 

pea  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  ;  and  it  was  one 

of  the  firft  cares  of  that  fagacious  prince  to  fe- 
cure  the  continuance  of  this  external  peace,  fo 
neceffary  to  one  in  his  circumftances.  With  this 
view  he  prolonged  the  truce  with  France,  and 
fpared  no  pains  to  prevent  difputes  with  Scotland, 
and  to  unitethe  royalfamilies  by  intermarriages.15 

13  Bacon,  p.  14,  15.  '4  Ibid.  p.i6. 

15  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xii.  p. 281.  See  vol.v.  of  this  work,  p.jop,  310. 

1 6  Henry 
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Henry  now  enjoying  peace  abroad,  and  tran-  A.D.I486. 
quillity  at  home,  fet  out  on  a  progrefs  into  the  * — *~~~* 

.  Infurrec- 

north,  where  he  knew  the  people  had  been  more  tion  fup- 
generally  attached  to  the  late  King  and  to  the  Puffed, 
houfe  of  York,  than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
When  he  was  celebrating  the  feafl  of  Eafter  at 
Lincoln,  he  was  informed  that  the  Lord  Lovet, 
with  Humphrey  and  Thomas  Stafford,  had  left  the 
fan6tuary  at  Colchefter,  which  did  not  feem  to 
give  him  much  concern, andhe  proceeded  to  York. 
There  he  received  more  certain  and  more  alarm- 
ing intelligence ;  that  the  Lord  Lovet  was  advanc- 
ing towards  York  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand 
men,  and  that  the  two  Staffords  with  an  army 
were  befieging  Worcefler,  The  King  was  not 
infenfible  of  his  danger,  but  without  betraying 
any  lymptoms  of  fear,  he  prepared  for  his  de- 
fence ;  and  having  collected  about  three  thou- 
fand men,  he  gave  the  command  of  them  to  his 
uncle  Jafper  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  directions 
to  march  boldly  towards  the  enemy ;  and  when 
he  approached  them,  to  proclaim  a  full  and  free 
pardon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms. 
Lord  Lovet,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  procla- 
mation, fled  in  the  night;  and  his  followers, 
feeing  themfelves  without  a  leader,  accepted  of 
the  offered  pardon.  The  army  before  Worcefler, 
hearing  of  the  difperfion  of  their  confederates, 
difbanded  ;  and  the  two  Staffords  took  fan&uary 
in  the  church  of  Cobham  near  Abingdon.  But 
as  that  obfcure  church  had  not  the  privilege  of 
protecting  traitors  from  juftice,  they  were  taken 

from 
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A.D.I486.  from  thence,  and  Humphrey,  the  eldeil  brother, 
was  executed,  and  the  other  pardoned  l6.  Thus 
ended  an  infurr cation,  which,  under  more  able 
leaders,  might  have  been  very  dangerous. 

Prince  Soon  after  Henry  returned  to  London  from  the 

north»  ne  deigned  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  Queen  at 
Winchefter,  who  was  there  prematurely  delivered 
of  a  fon,  September  2oth.  The  young  prince  was 
named  Arthur,  in  honour  of  the  renowned  Bri- 
tilh  prince  of  that  name,  from  whom  the  King 
pretended  to  derive  his  defcent,  by  his  grand- 
father Owen  Tudor.17 

Henry's          Though   the  late  infurrection   had   been   fo 

thTyork-  eafity  fuPPreffed> the  *Pirit  of  difcontent  and  ani- 
ifts,  and  moiity  againfl  the  King,  that  had  excited  it,  flill 
its  effetfs.  continued,  and  daily  increafed.  This  fpirit  was 
raifed  and  inflamed  by  Henry's  inveterate  hatred 
to  the'  houfe  of  York  and  all  its  partifans,  of 
which  he  had  given  early,  and  continued  to  give 
daily,  proofs.  To  this  they  imputed  his  procur- 
ing the  parliamentary  fettlement  of  the  crown 
upon  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  without  any  mention 
of  the  Princefs  Elizabeth;  his  delaying  Ib  long 
to  marry  that  Princefs  ;  his  harm  treatment  of 
her  after  marriage ;  his  denying  her  the  honour 
of  being  crowned,  which  had  never  been 
denied  to  any  queen-confort ;  his  frowning 
upon  all  the  friends  of  the  family  of  York,  and 
refufing  them  every  favour.  This  conduct 
was  the  more  irritating  to  the  Yorkifts,  that 
they  had  expected,  and  thought  they  had  me- 
rited, a  very  different  treatment,  as  they  had 

"  Hall,  £.4.     B«on,  p.  17,  i*.  '7  Hall,  f.5. 
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contributed  fo  much  to  his  elevation  to  the  A.D.i486. 
throne.  In  a  word,  the  whole  York  party  was  ripe 
for  rebellion,  and  wanted  only  a  proper  head  to 
have  renewed  all  the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars. 
Such  a  head  was  fo  earnedly  defired,  that  it 
was  reported,  and  generally  believed  by  thofe 
who  wi(hed  it  to  be  true,  that  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  the  younged  ion  of  Edward  IV.,  was  (till 
alive,  and  would  foon  appear  to  aiT'ert  his  right 
to  the  crown  ;  which  gave  occaiion  to  the  myde- 
rious  tranfadtion  I  am  now  to  relate,  but  which 
will  never  be  perfectly  underilood. 

Richard  Simon, a  pried  reiiding  in  Oxford,  had 
a  pupil  under  his  care,  named  Lambert  Simnel,  Lambert 
the  natural-  fon  of  a  baker.  This  youth  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  acute,  fenfible,  and  fagacious; 
handfome  in  his  perfon,  graceful  in  his  deport- 
ment, and  every  way  qualified  to  perfonate  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  whofe  appearance  was  earneftly  de- 
iired,and  generally  expected.  To  fit  him  fordoing 
this,  his  preceptor  gave  him  his  bed  inftruetions, 
But  whether  this  fcheme  was  formed  by  the  prieft 
himfelf,  or  contrived  by  fome  perfon  of  higher 
rank  and  greater  confequence,  cannot  be  difco- 
vered,  though  the  laft  feerns  to  be  mod  probable. 
While  Simon  was  indructing  his  pupil  how  to 
perfonate  the  Duke  of  York,  a  report  was  propa- 
gated, and  generally  believed,  that  Edward  Earl  of 
Warwick  had  made  his  efcape  from  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  would  foon  emerge  into  public 
view.  This  determined  Simon,  or  thofe  who 
conducted  this  plot,  to  change  their  plan,  and  to 
make  Simnel  perfonate  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

No 
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A.D.I48;.  No  fcheme  could  be  more  unfeaiible  than  this, 
v— "^ — J  or  more  unlikely  to  fucceed.  The  peiibn  and  fa- 
to  Ireland.  m*ty  of  Simuel  were  known  to  thoufands  in  and 
about  Oxford.  The  perfon  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
\vas  ilill  better  known ;  he  was  alive,  in  the  poiTef- 
iion  of  the  King,  and  ready  to  be  produced,  to 
confound  the  impoftor,and  undeceive  thepeople. 
Whoever  were  the  managers  of  this  fcheme,  they 
were  fenfible  of  this  difficulty  ;  and  they  refolved 
to  begin  their  operations  in  Ireland,  where  neither 
the  Earl  nor  Simnel  were  perfonally  known,  and 
where  the  people  of  all  ranks  hated  Henry,  and 
were  devoted  to  the  houfe  of  York.  With  this 
view  Simon  and  his  pupil  removed  of  themfelves, 
or  were  conduced  by  others,  into  Ireland. 
Proclaim-  Henry  had  been  fo  much  engaged  in  England 
ed  King.  flnce  his  acceffion,  that  he  had  almoft  totally 
neglected  Ireland,  and  fuffered  thofe  who  had 
been  inveiled  with  power  in  that  ifland  by  the 
two  late  kings  of  the  houfe  of  York,  to  retain  their 
places.  Thomas  Fitzgerald  Earl  Kildare,  a 
zealous  Yorkiil,  was  lord  deputy,  his  brother 
lord  chancellor,  and  almoft  all  the  biihops  had 
been  promoted  by  Edward  or  Richard.  It  is 
highly  probable  too,  that  the  lord  deputy,  and  per- 
haps fome  others,  had  been  let  into  the  fecret  of 
this  defign  by  the  promoters  of  it  in  England,  and 
inflructed  how  to  a6l.  However  that  may  be, 
Simon  and  his  pupil  met  with  a  mofl  favourable 
reception  in  Ireland.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  ex- 
preffed  great  joy  on  their  arrival  in  that  city,  and 
Simnel  was  univerfally  believed  to  be  the  real 
Earl  of  Warwick.  The  lord  deputy,  (obferving 

that 
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that  the  fentiments  and  difpofitions  of  the  people  A.D.I487. 
coincided  with  his  own  inclinations,)  after  con-  ^-—^ — -* 
verfing  with  Simnel,  and  afking  him  fome  quef- 
tions  about  the  manner  of  his  efcape,  declared 
himfelf  fully  convinced  that  he  was  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet,  only  fon  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence. 
The  example  of  the  deputy  was  followed  bymany 
other  perfons  of  rank.  Simnel  was  conducted 
with  great  pomp  from  his  lodgings  in  the  city  to 
the  caflle  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  attended  as  a 
prince,  and  foon  after  proclaimed  King  of  Eng- 
land and  Lord  of  Ireland,  by  the  name  of 
Edward  VI.,  with  all  the  ufual  folemnities. 

Henry  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  news  of  this  Henry 
fudden  and  furprifing  revolution  in  Ireland.  His  alarmed, 
apprehenfions  were  increafed  when  he  heard 
that  John  Earl  of  Lincoln,  a  brave  and  active 
nobleman,  fon  to  Elizabeth  Duchefs  of  Suffolk, 
elded  lifter  to  the  two  late  kings,  had  left  the 
kingdom,  and  was  gone  to  the  court  of  his 
aunt,  Margaret  Duchefs- dowager  of  Bur- 
gundy, his  moil  inveterate  and  mod  formidable 
enemy.  This  convinced  Henry  that  the  plot 
now  difclofed  in  Ireland  had  been  formed  in 
England,  and  would  be  fupported  by  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  and  per- 
haps many  others. 

Henry,  on  this  occafion,  exerted  his  ufual  Queen- 
a6tivity  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  and  to  difco-  dowager 
ver  the  authors  and  favourers  of  this  plot.    With  confined' 
this  view  he  held  a  council  at  Shene  with  his 
mod  confidential  friends.  At  the  breaking  up  of 
this  council,  an  unexpected  fcene  was  opened. 

The 
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A.D.I487.  The  Queen-dowager  was  apprehended  and  con- 

v— -v '  dueled  to  the  nunnery  of  Bermondfey,and  all  her 

eftatesand  effects  of  every  kind  confifcated.  The 
reafon  affigned  for  this  fevere  treatment  of  fo 
near  a  relation  was,  that  (lie  had  left  the  fanc- 
tuary  at  Weftminfter,  and  put  her  daughters  into 
the  hands  of  the  late  King  ;  a  crime,  if  it  was  a 
crime,  of  a  very  old  date,  and  fuppofed  to  have 
been  long  ago  forgiven.  But  the  real  reafon,  as 
it  was  univerfally  believed,  was,  that  Henry  had 
difcovered  that  fhe  was  concerned  in  the  prefent 
plot  to  dethrone  him  :  and  when  we  confider  the 
refllefs  intriguing  fpirit  of  the  Queen,  and  her 
hatred  for  Henry,  for  excluding  her  from  all 
power,  and  for  his  harih  treatment  of  her 
daughter  and  the  friends  of  her  family,  this  will 
not  appear  improbable.  Her  fon,  the  Marquis 
of  Dorfet,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  his  refentment  for  the  con- 
finement of  his  mother. !S 

Earl  of  The  next  ilep  taken  by  Henry  to  defeat  the  de- 

Warwick  figRS  of  his  enemies  was  lefs  violent  and  more  ef- 
m  London,  fectual.  He  caufed  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  to 
be  carried  in  proceffion  through  the  principal 
ilreets  of  London,  permitting  all  who  pleafed,  to 
approach  his  perfon,  and  enter  into  converfation 
with  him  ;  after  which  he  was  conducted  to 
St.  Paul's,  where  the  nobility  and  perfons  of  rank 
were  introduced  to  him,  and  invited  to  aik  him 
fuch  queftions  as  they  thought  proper,  for  their 
entire  fatisfaction.  This  contributed  very  much  to 

^  Polydore  Virgil,  p-57i.     Bacon ,  p.  25. 
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keep  the  people  of  England  quiet,  and  to  prevent  A.D.i487. 
their  promoting  what  they  were  convinced  was  *- — v~— ' 
an  impofition.     It  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
Irifh,  who  boldly  affirmed,  that  the  perfon  exhi- 
bited by  Henry  was  an  impoflor,  and  that  they 
were  in  poiTeffion  of  the  true  Plantagenet I9 

When  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  arrived  at  Bruffels,  simnei 
and  applied  to  Margaret  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  he  crowned* 
found  her  as  forward  to  promote  any  fcheme  for 
dethroning  Henry  as  he  could  defire.  She  accord- 
ingly furnimedhim  and  the  Lord  Lovel,  (who  had 
taken  fhelter  in  her  court,)  with  two  thoufand 
German  foldiers,  commanded  by  Martin  Swartz, 
a  brave  experienced  officer;  and  with  fhipping  to 
tranfport  them  to  Ireland,  where  they  landed 
March  iQth.,  A.D.  1487.  This  reinforcement 
infpired  the  Irifh  with  fo  much  confidence,  that 
theyprepared  for  the  coronation  of  their  pretend- 
ed king ;  and  all  things  being  provided,  Lambert 
Simnei  was  crowned  (with  a  crown  taken  from  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary)  by  the  Archbifhops  of 
Armagh  and  Dublin,  affifted  by  other  prelates 
and  nobles,  in  the  cathedral  of  Dublin 20 :  a  very 
extraordinary  honour  for  the  natural  foil  of  an 
obfcure  mechanic !  But  this  was  the  age  of  fur- 
priiing  revolutions. 

The  Irifh,  knowing  that  their  own  country 
could  not  long  fupport  a  court  and  army,  and 
hoping  to  enrich  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of 
England,  determined  to  make  that  country  the 

19  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  5  71.     Bacon,  p.aj. 
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A.D.I48;.  feat  of  the  war.    They  embarked  with  their  aux- 

v" — * '  iliaries,  and  landed  at  the  Pyie  of  Foudray  in 

Lancafhire,  June  4th ;  where  they  were  joined 
by  Sir  Thomas  Brotighton,  a  gentleman  of  conii- 
derable  influence  in  thofe  parts.  Being  now 
about  8000  ftrong,  they  advanced  into  York  (hire, 
expecting  great  reinforcements  in  that  country: 
but  in  this  they  were  difappointed  ;  the  people, 
difliking  the  Irifli,  and  convinced  that  the  pre- 
tended Edward  VI.  was  an  impoflor,  remained 
quiet. 

Battle  of         In  the  mean-time  Henry  had  not  been  idle. 

Stoke.  jje  publifhed  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  had 
engaged  in  this  rebellion,  upon  their  fubmiffion; 
he  guarded  the  ports  with  great  care  ;  fent  fpies 
into  Ireland  and  Flanders ;  ilationed  couriers  on 
the  fea-coaft  to  bring  him  intelligence;  vifited  the 
fhrines  of  the  molt  celebrated  faints  to  implore 
their  protection  ;  and  provided  an  army  to  en- 
counter his  enemies.  As  foon  as  Henry  heard  of 
their  landing,  and  the  rout  they  had  taken,  he 
marched  towards  them  with  great  diligence;  and 
the  two  armies  met  on  a  plain  at  the  village  of 
Stoke  near  Newark,  where  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  June  16.,  A.D.  1487.  The  leaders  of 
the  invaders  expecting  no  mercy  if  they  were 
taken,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and  infpired 
their  followers  with  the  fame  refolution.  The 
battleraged  with  uncommon  fury  nolefs  than  three 
hours,  when  the  Irifh,  being  deftitute  of  defenfive 
armour,  and  no  longer  able  to  refift  the  Englifh 
archers,  began  to  fly,  and  the  King  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  at  the  expence  of  about  2000  of 

his 
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his  bed  troops.  Of  the  Irifh  and  Germans  about  A.D.I487. 
4000,  with  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  Lovel,  Sir  ' — ~v— ' 
Thomas  Broughton,  Martin  Swartz,  and  all  their 
other  leaders,  fell  in  the  action,  or  in  the  pur- 
fuit. 2t  Lambert  Simnel  and  his  preceptor,  Ri- 
chard Simon,  were  taken,  and  met  with  more 
merciful  treatment  than  they  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pect. The  pried  was  imprifoned  for  life ;  Simnel 
was  firft  employed  in  the  lowed  offices  about  the 
King's  kitchen,  and  afterwards  made  one  of  his 
falconers 2Z.  It  is  in  vain  to  guefs  at  the  motives 
to  this  lenity  ;  they  will  never  be  known. 

Henry  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  fummer  in  Delin- 
the  north,  making  the  mod  diligent  inquiries  (iuer?t$ 
after  all  who  had  aided  the  late  invaders,  or  who  F 
had  expreffed  any  wiihes  for  their  fuccefs.     Few 
of  the  delinquents  were  put  to  death,  but  many 
of  them  were  feverely  fined ;  and  the  King,  on 
this  occafion,  difcovered  to  the  world  that  ava- 
rice was  his  ruling  paffion. 

Having  reduced  the  country  to  order,  he  re-  Speech  to 
turned  to  the  capital ;  finding  it  neceffary  to  pay  parlia" 
attention  to  the  date  of  affairs  on  the  continent: 
and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  do  this  with  effect, 
he  called  a  parliament,  which  metatWedminder, 
November  9th,  A.D.  1487.  Morton,  Archbi- 
{hop  of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  England, 
informed  the  two  houfes  of  the  reafons  which  had 
determined  the  Kingtocallthisparliament.  "The 
"  caufes,"  faid  he,  "  of  your  prefent  affembling 
"  are  two:  the  one  a  foreign  buiinefs;  the  other, 

"  Hall,  f.  10.     Bacon,  p.  35.  »'  Hall,  ibid. 
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AJ>.i487.  "  matter  of  government  at  home.  i.  The  French 
king  (as  no  doubt  you  have  heard)  maketh,  at 
"  this  prefent,  hot  war  on  the  Duke  of  Britaine. 
"  His  army  is  now  before  Nants,  and  holdeth  it 
46  flraitly  befieged,  being  the  principal  city  in 
"  ftrength  and  wealth  of  that  duchy.  You  may 
"  guefs  at  his  hopes,  by  his  attempting  the 
"  hardeft  part  of  the  work  firft.  The  caufe  of 
"  this  war  he  knoweth  bed.  He  allegeth  the 
"  entertaining  and  fuccouring  of  the  Duke  of 
"  Orleans,  and  fome  other  French  lords,  whom 
"  the  King  taketh  for  his  enemies.  Others  di- 
"  vine  of  other  matters.  Both  parties  have,  by 
"  their  ambafladors,  divers  times  prayed  the 
"  King's  aids;  the  French  King's  aids  or  neutra- 
"  lity ;  the  Brittons*  aids  fimply ;  for  fo  their 
"  caferequireth.  The  King,  as  aChriilian  prince, 
"  and  bleifed  fon  of  holy  church,  hath  offered 
"  himfelf  as  mediator  to  treat  a  peace  between 
"  them.  The  French  King  yieldeth  to  treat,  but 
"  will  not  ftay  the  profecution  of  the  war.  The 
"  Brittons  that  defire  peace  moft,  hearken  to  it 
"  lead,  not  upon  confidence  or  ftiffnefs,  but  upon 
"  diftruft  of  true  meaning,  feeing  the  war  goeson. 
"  So  as  the  King,  after  as  much  care  and  pains 
"  to  effect  a  peace  as  ever  he  took  in  any  bufi- 
"  nefs,  not  being  able  to  remove  the  profecution 
66  on  the  one  fide,  nor  the  diftruft  on  the  other, 
"  caufed  by  that  profecution,  hath  let  fall  the 
"  treaty ;  not  repenting  of  it,  but  delpairing  of 
"  it  now,  as  not  likely  to  fucceed.  Therefore, 
€l  by  thi$  narrative  you  now  underftand  the  ftate 
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"  of  the  queftion,  whereupon  the  King  prayeth  A.D.i487. 
"  your  advice  ;  which  is  no  other,  but  whether  '      *"— ** 
"  he  fhall  enter  into  an  auxiliary  and  defenlive 
"  war  for  the  Brittons  againft  France23."     This 
fpeech  produced  the  defired  effect.     The  parlia- 
ment granted  the  King  a  liberal  fupply,  and 
advifed  him  to  enter  into  the  war. 24 

Henry  was  not  ignorant  that  many  of  nis  fub-  TheQueen 
jects,  particularly  the  numerous  friends  of  the  crowned- 
houfe  of  York,  were  greatly  offended  at  his  un- 
kind contemptuous  treatment  of  his  Queen,  in 
delaying  her  coronation  fo  long  ;  and  therefore, 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  their  refentment,  he  at 
length  confented  to  it :  and  that  ceremony  was 
performed,  November  25th,  A.  D.  1487.    About 
the  fame  time  he  reftored  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet, 
the  Queen's  uterine  brother,  to  his  liberty. 2S 

Though  the  fupplies  for  the  war  in  Britanny  A.D.i488. 
had  been  cheerfully  granted  by  parliament,  they  Earl  of 
were  not  fo  cheerfully  paid.     The  people  in  the 
counties  of  York  and  Durham  oppofed  the  col-  killed. 
lectors  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  found 
it  necefTary  to  acquaint  the  King  with  their  op- 
petition,  and  deiire  directions  how  to  proceed. 
Having  received  pofitive  commands  from  court, 
to  caufe  the  tax  to  be  levied  with  the  greatefl 
ftrictnefs,  he  communicated  thefe  commands  to 
a  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of 
York,  in  a  tone,  it  is  faid,  rather  too  imperious. 
When  the  people  were  informed  of  this,  they 

2J  Bacon,  p. 51,  &c.  24  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.xi.  p. 4 19. 

;5  Bacon,  p.  3  8. 

c  2  became 
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A.D.I488.  became  furious  and  ungovernable;  broke  into 
v- — * — -*  the  Earl's  houfe,  and  put  him  and  feveral  of  his 
fervants  to  death.  Hitherto  this  mob  had  been 
conducted  by  one  of  their  own  number,  called 
John  a  Chambre;  but  Sir  John  Egermond  now 
placed  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  declared  open 
war  againft  Henry  as  a  tyrant  and  ufurper.  As 
foon  as  the  King  received  intelligence  of  this  in- 
furrection,  he  difpatched  a  body  of  troops,  com- 
manded by  Thomas  Howard  Earl  of  Surry,  to 
meet  the  infurgents,  who  difperfed  them  without 
much  difficulty.  Sir  John  Egermond  efcaped  to 
Flanders,  but  John  a  Chambre  and  twelve  of  the 
ringleaders  of  this  mob  were  hanged  at  York, 
and  the  tax  was  levied  without  any  further 
oppolition.14 

Trucewith  Henry  was  far  more  active  in  collecting  the 
trance.  fupplies  granted  by  the  late  parliament,  than  in 
applying  them  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were 
given.  Refolved,  if  poilible,  to  keep  the  money 
in  his  own  coffers,  he  fent  ambarTadors  to  the 
King  of  France,  March  lyth,  A.D.  1488.  to  ne- 
gotiate, as  he  pretended,  a  peace  between  that 
King  and  the  Duke  of  Britanny,  which  he  had 
told  his  parliament  he  knew  to  be  in  vain.  The 
real  bufinefs  of  thefe  ambafTadors  was  of  a  very 
different  nature  ;  and  they  actually  concluded  a 
truce  between  England  and  France,  to  continue 
to  the  1 7th  of  January,  A.D.  148 9,,  leaving  the 
unhappy  Brittons  (who  are  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  treaty)  a  prey  to  their  too  powerful  ene- 

'  Hall,  f.  1 6. 

14  mies. 
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mies27.     What  could  be  more  bafe  and  difho-  A.D.i48g. 
nourable  than  this  tranfaction ;  more  unjufl  to  ' — **— -^ 
his  own  fubjects ;  or  more  cruel  and  ungrateful 
to  the  Duke  of  Britanny,  by  whom  he  had  been 
fo  long  protected  and  fupported  in  his  exile  !28 

The  Duke  was  now  in  great  diftrefs,  with  a  Battle  of 
powerful  enemy  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions;  St-Aubm- 
but  he  had  flill  many  brave  captains  and  loyal 
fubjects,  who  refolved  to  make  one  great  effort 
to  fave  their  prince  and  country.  A  coniiderable 
army  was  raifed,  and  marched  toward  the  enemy. 
The  two  armies  met  July  28th,  A.D.  1488.,  near 
St.Aubin,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Brittons  were  defeated  with  great  flaughter. 
Edward  Lord  Woodviile,  brother  to  the  Queen- 
dowager  of  England,  (who  had  raifed  400  men, 
and  carried  them  into  Britanny,)  fell  in  this  fatal 
action,  with  almoft  all  his  followers. 29 

By  this  defeat  the  affairs  of  the  Duke  being  Peace 
almoft  quite  defperate,  he  humbly  fupplicated  p^"^nd 
the  King  of  France  for  peace  j  which  that  prince  Britanny. 
granted,  not  from  generofity  or  compaffion,  but 
from  the  fear  of  roufing  the  King  of  England, 
whofe  interefi  it  was  to  fupport  the  Duke,  and 
whofe   fubjects   ardently   defired   a    war    with 
France.     By  this  peace,  concluded  in  Auguft, 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  Charles  mould  retain  all 
the  towns  and  forts  he  had  taken,  and  withdraw 
the  reft  of  his  army  out  of  the  country^;  which 
laft  article  he  eluded. 


17  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xii.  p-337.  344. 

j!j  Bacon,  the  great  hiftorian  of  this  reign,  knew  nothing  of  this 
infamous  treaty.  **  Hall;  £.15*     Bacon,  p.  62. 

c  3  Francig 
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A.D.i488.  Francis  II.,  Duke  of  Britanny,  died  September 
the  9th,  a  few  days  after  the  conclufion  of  this 
peace;  leaving  the  Princefs  Anne,  his  daughter, 
in  her  thirteenth  year,  heirefs  of  his  dominions 
and  diftreffes. 

Henry's  It  would  be  tedious  to  conduct  the  reader 
pohcy.  through  all  the  intricate  mazes  of  Henry's  policy 
on  this  occafion.  He  certainly  acted  with  much 
art  and  little  honefty ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him, 
his  antagonifts  were  more  artful  and  no  honefter 
than  himfelf.  The  ends  at  which  he  aimed  were 
thefe ;  to  keep  his  money  ;  to  avoid  war ;  and 
yet  to  preferve  Britanny  from  being  annexed  to 
France.  All  this  he  hoped  to  accomplim  by  his 
fuperior  cunning.  As  foon  as  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Duke  Francis,  he  affected  to  feel  the 
moil  tender  concern  for  his  daughter  in  her 
diilrefs ;  he  was  loud  and  vehement  in  his  decla- 
rations, that  he  would  defend  her  and  her  domi- 
nions with  all  his  power ;  and  he  fent  embaffies 
with  much  parade  into  Flanders,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Denmark,  and  even  Italy,  to  make  the  French 
believe  he  was  forming  a  powerful  confederacy 
againft  them  for  the  defence  of  Britanny  3°.  But 
the  French  minifters  were  too  well  acquainted 
with  Henry's  real  character,  to  be  either  deceived 
or  intimidated  by  thefe  appearances. 
A.D.i489.  That  the  Brittons  might  not  quite  defpair  of 
A  treaty,  ever  receiving  any  affiflance  from  England,  and 
that  the  French  might  be  induced  to  believe  that 
he  was  now  at  laft  in  earneft,  Henry  concluded  a 

30  Rym.  Feed.  p.348.— 389. 

treaty 
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treaty  with  the  Duchefs  Anne  at  Redon,  Febru-  A.D.I489. 
ary  loth,  A.D.  1489.,  in  which  he  engaged  to 
fend  her  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  archers,  to  re- 
main in  Britanny  from  the  time  of  their  landing 
to  the  ifl  of  November  in  the  fame  year.  But 
how  cruel  were  the  conditions  on  which  this  aid 
was  granted !  The  mofl  ample  fecurity  was  de- 
manded and  given,  by  delivering  certain  ftrong 
towns  into  the  King's  hands,  for  the  repayment 
of  every  farthing  expended  in  railing,  tranfport- 
ing,  paying,  and  maintaining  thefe  troops,  till 
they  were  fafely  relanded  in  England,  though  he 
had  actually  received  from  his  own  fubje6ls  the 
fupplies  granted  by  parliament  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  very  fervice.  But,  which  is  flill 
more  extraordinary,  in  this  treaty  Henry  referved 
to  himfelf  the  power  of  obferving  his  truce  with 
France,  which  rendered  thefe  expenfive  auxilia- 
ries in  a  great  meafure  ufeleis.  In  a  word,  the 
mofl  griping  ufurer  could  not  have  made  a 
harder  bargain  with  his  moft  neceflitous  debtor, 
than  this  great  King  made  with  the  diltrefTed 
Princefs,  to  whom  he  pretended  to  be  a  father 
and  protector. 3I 

The  Englifh  auxiliaries  landed  in  Britanny  in 
March,  where  they  remained  in  great  tranquillity  fuhanes 
till  November,  when  they  all  returned  to  England, 
except  five  hundred  left  to  guard  the  cautionary 
towns.  The  French  obferved  the  truce  with  great 
ftriftnefs,  to  deprive  the  Englifh  of  any  pretence 
for  breaking  it,  and  the  campaign  paffed  without 

31  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xii.  p.  364— 369. 

c  4  any 
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AJD.I489.  any  a6lion32.     In  the  mean-time,  the  unfortunate 

*  y  '  Brittons  were  the  only  fufferers,  and  actually  fuf- 
fered  more  from  the  prote&ing,  than  from  the 
invading  army. 

Marriage.  Duke  Francis  had  begun  to  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage of  his  eldeft  daughter  with  Maximilian 
King  of  the  Romans,  from  whom  he  expe6led  af- 
fiftance.  Thefe  negotiations  were  now  brought 
to  a  conclufion,  and  they  were  married  in  Novem- 
ber this  year  by  proxy,  with  this  uncommon  ce- 
remony— the  Prince  of  Naflau,  Maximilian's 
proxy,  put  his  naked  leg  into  the  bed  where  the 
young  Duchefs  was  laid ;  as  a  kind  of  confumma- 
tion  of  the  marriage.  This  tranfa6tion  was  kept 
a  profound  fecret  a  confiderable  time. 

A.D.I490.  AS  theDuchefs  Anne  could  not  expect  anypre- 
fent  aid  from  Maximilian,  whofe  affairs  were  much 
embroiled,  me  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  again 
to  the  King  of  England;  and  gave  a  commiffion, 
1 5th  February  1490.,  to  her  chancellor,  and 
feveral  others,  to  negotiate  with  that  prince  for 
further  aid.  In  that  commiffion,  ihe  gave  Henry 
many  fair  words,  and  conftantly  called  him  her 
lord  and  father 33.  But  all  this,  and  every  thing 
the  commiffioners  could  fay,  made  no  impreffion 
on  Henry.  Inilead  of  obtaining  affurances  of 
further  aids,  (except  in  words,)  he  made  them 
agree  to  a  very  difadvantageous  treaty,  containing 
additional  fee v.rities  for  the  repayment  of  the  mo- 
ney expended  on  the  late  auxiliaries,  and  of  hig 

32  The  hiftorians,  -who  knew  not  of  the  truce,  fay,  there  were  fome 
feirmilhes,  but  thefe  were  probably  only  tilts  or  tournaments. 

33  Ryiii.  Feed.  tora.xii.  p.  387. 

other 
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other  expences  in  the  affairs  of  Britanny ;  a6ting  A.D.i49o. 
uniformly  more  like  a  covetous  ufurer  than  a  '  <~~* 
great  prince. 34 

This  year  was  almoft  wholly  fpent  in  negotiat-  Henry 

:  .  ,      VA.  •  j  threatenr 

ing  various  treaties  with  different  princes  and 


war. 


Hates,  on  commercial  and  other  fubjects.  In  the 
treaties  with  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  three  contracting  parties  fhould  declare  war 
againft  King  Charles,  and  invade  France  for  the 
recovery  of  their  own  rights  and  the  rights  of 
their  allies,  and  particularly  of  Anne  Duchefs  of 
Britanny.  As  Henry's  chief  obje6l  in  making 
thefe  treaties  was  to  intimidate  the  French,  and 
to  pleafe  his  own  fubje6ts,  who  ardently  defired 
to  defend  Britanny,  he  took  care  to  make  them 
as  public  as  poflible,  by  caufing  them  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  all  the  towns  in  every  county  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  be  communicated  to  the  court  of 
France  by  his  ambaffadors. 3S 

Though  the  French  minifters  did  not  yet  be-  A.D.I49*- 
lieve  that  Henry  really  intended  war,  they  were 
defirous  of  difcovering,  if  poflible,  what  he  did 
intend  ;  and  with  this  view  they  fent  a  fplendid 
embaffy  to  London.  Henry  gave  a  commifii on  to 
his  great  confident,  Bifhop  Fox,  the  Earl  of  Or- 
mond,  and  the  Prior  of  Canterbury,  to  treat  with 
thefe  ambaffadors  3°.  At  their  firfl  meeting,  Ga- 
guien,  prior  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
made  a  flaming  harangue,  in  which  he  magnified,  Speeches* 


94  Rym.  Feed,  tora.xii.  p.  394.  3S  Ibid.  p.4io.  331. 

3!i  Ibid. 

in 
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A.D.I4QI.  in  very  extravagant  ftrains,  his  mailer's  admira- 
tion of  the  wifdom,  valour,  and  other  virtues  of 
the  King  of  England ;  his  warm  affection  and 
friendfhip  for  him  ;  and  his  earned  deiire  to  live 
at  peace  with  him.  As  a  proof  of  his  entire  con- 
fidence in  his  dearly  beloved  brother,  he  had 
delired  them  to  communicate  to  him  a  very  im- 
portant fecret ;  that  he  defigned  in  a  ihorttime 
to  lead  an  army  in  perfon  into  Italy,  to  affert  his 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  unjuflly  detained 
from  him ;  and  then  to  proceed  to  make  war 
upon  the  Ottomans,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  He  had  nothing  at  prefent  to  aik, 
but  a  mere  trifle,  hardly  worth  mentioning.  All 
the  world  knew7,  that  their  mafter  was  fuperior 
lord  of  Britanny  ;  and  as  fuch,  had  a  right  to  be 
guardian  to  the  heirefs,  and  to  difpofe  of  her 
in  marriage  ;  and  hoped  tKat  the  King  of  Eng- 
land would  give  him  no  oppofition  in  the 
exercife  of  that  right.  The  Engliih  told  the  am- 
<baffadors,  they  would  confult  their  mafter,  and 
give  them  an  anfwer  in  a  few  days.  At  their 
next  meeting,  Biihop  Fox  made  a  fhort  fpeech, 
and  told  the  ambaffadors,  that  if  their  mailer 
had  fo  great  an  affection  for  the  King  as  they 
pretended,  it  would  be  better  to  mew  it  by  ac- 
tions than  only  by  words.  As  to  the  marriage 
of  the  heirefs  of  Britanny,  the  King  would  not 
meddle  in  it,  if  their  mafter  would  marry  by  the 
book,  and  not  by  the  fword.  He  commended 
the  pious  defign  of  making  war  upon  the  Turks; 
and  when  their  mafter  engaged  in  that  war,  the 
King  would  petition  for  a  fliare  in  the  danger,  ex- 
pence 
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pence  and  glory  of  the  expedition.    If  the  French  A.D.i49i. 
King  is  bound  in  honour,  as  you  fay,  to  affert  v- — *~-^ 
his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  King  my 
mailer  is  bound  by  his  honour  to  affert  his  right 
to  Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  even  to  the 
kingdom   of  France  37.     This  lail  ftroke  fo  ir- 
ritated the  ambaffadors,  that  they  replied  with 
warmth,  "  The  King  our  fovereign  is  able  to  de- 
"  fend  his  fceptre  with  his  fword  $"  then  broke 
off  the  conference,  and  departed. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Duchefs  of  Henry's 
Britanny  being  involved  in  great  diilrefs  and 
danger,  fent  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Earl  of 


Dunois,  and  her  chancellor  Montaubon,  to  com-  *° the 

.  Bnttons. 

mumcate  the  lecret  of  her  marriage  with  Maxi- 
milian to  Henry,  and  to  implore  his  protection. 
But  they  implored  in  vain.  Nothing  could  move 
his  covetous  unfeeling  heart  to  riik  any  more 
money.  On  the  contrary,  he  continually  de- 
manded, and  obtained,  from  her  ambaffadors, 
additional  fecurities  for  the  money  he  had  ex- 
pended. It  is  impoffible  to  perufe  the  treaties 
he  made  with  the  agents  of  this  diftreffed  Prin- 
cefs  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  without  feeling 
the  moil  lively  indignation  at  this  felfiih  fordid 
prince,  who  could  fee  unmoved  the  only  child  of 
his  prote6lor  ilripped  of  all  her  dominions,  when 
it  was  fo  much  his  intereft,  and  fo  much  in  his 


'7  Bacon,  p.8z — 93.  I  fufped  thefe  fpeeches  were  made  by  the 
noble  hiftorian  who  hath  recorded  them.  This  practice  of  inferring 
fpeeches  that  were  never  fpoken,  gives  an  author  an  opportunity  of 
tlifplaying  his  eloquence,  but  at  the  expence  of  his  veracity — the  moft 
valuable  virtue  of  an  hiftorian. 

power  r 
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AX).  1491.  power,  to  fave  her;  and  when  his  fubjefts  panted 
*""" — -*'  for  liberty  to  fly  to  her  relief. 38 
Rennes          When  King  Charles  and  his  council  confidered 
the  haughty  anfwers  given  to  their  ambafTadors, 
and  were  informed  that  no  preparations  were 
making  for  war   in  England,  they  were  fully 
convinced  that  Henry's  intention  was  to  intimi- 
date them  with  threats  which  he  did  not  defign 
to  execute.     They  refolved,  therefore,  to  pufh 
the  war,  and  finifh  the  conquefl  of  Britanny  as 
foon  as  poflible.     With  this  view  they  collefted 
all  their  forces,  and  inverted  Rennes,  the  capital 
of  the  duchy,  and  refidence  of  the  Duchefs.39 
Embaflies.       Jn  this  extremity  that  diftreffed  Princefs  fent 
two  fucceffive  embaffies  to  Henry,  to  importune 
him  for  immediate  relief,  to  prevent  her  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies.     But  no- 
thing could  prevail  upon  him  to  rilk  any  more  of 
his  money.     He  only  renewed  his  threats  of  in- 
vading France,  in  conjunction  with  Maximilian 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  Ferdinand  King  of 
Spain ;  and  began  to  make  fome  preparations 
for  the  execution  of  thefe  threats.  4° 
The  The  fiege  of  Rennes  proved  more  tedious  and 

change  difficult  than  was  expected ;  and  the  French 
their  plan,  jniniflers  began  to  fear  the  interference  of  the 
neighbouring  powers,  particularly  of  England, 
whofe  interefl  it  was  to  prevent  fo  great  an  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  monarchy  of  France.  They  there- 
fore fecretly  formed  a  defign  of  acquiring  Bri- 

38  Rym.  Feed,  tora.xii.  p.433«  437>  438>  439-  443«  456,  45  7»  45 8» 

*59- 

39  Ibid.  p.  43 7.  444-  44&.  455-  4^2-  '°  H»& 

tanny 
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tanny  by  a  method  more  fafe  and  eafy  than  that  A.D.i49i. 
of  conqueft.  When  this  deiign  was  firft  formed  { — * — ' 
cannot  be  difcovered ;  becaufe  it  was  con- 
ducted, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  with  the 
mod  profound  fecrecy,  on  which  its  fuccefs  de- 
pended. It  is  mod  probable  that  it  was  firfl 
thought  of  during  the  liege  of  Rennes.  The 
Marefchal  de  Rieux,  one  of  the  chief  inftruments 
in  its  execution,  certainly  knew  nothing  of  it 
when  he  was  in  England,  in  the  fummer  this 
year,  foliciting  fupplies.41 

Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France,  had  been  con-  King  of 
tracted  feveral  years  to  Margaret  only  daughter  ^heiTof 
of  Maximilian  King  of  the  Romans,  and  had  re-  Britanny 
ceived  extenfi  ve  territories  as  her  fortune.    The  married' 
young  Princefs  relided  at  Paris,  and  bore  the  title 
of  Queen  of  France.    Anne  Duchefs  of  Britanny 
was  married,  with  all  the  folemnities  the  church 
required,  to  Maximilian,  and  had  taken  the  title 
of  Queen  of  the  Romans.  The  council  of  France 
propofed  to  diflblve  both  thefe  marriages,  (as 
they  may  be  called,)  and  to  unite  their  fove- 
rcign  to  the  Duchefs  in  the  ties  of  matrimony, 
and  thereby  get  the  peaceable  poffeflion  of  her 
dominions.    They  gained  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Earl  of  Dunois,  the 
Marefchal  de  Rieux,  the  Chancellor  Montati- 
bon,  and  others,  who,   by  their   united  efforts 
and  inceiTant  importunities,  at  length  prevailed 
upon  the  young  Princefs  to  give  her  confent. 
Preliminaries   were   foon  fettled;    the  French 

41  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xii.  p.444« 
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.  were  admitted  into  Rennes,  and  the  royal  nup- 
tials  were  folemnized  with  great  pomp,  i'6th  De- 
cember, A.  D.  1491. 

A.D.I49Z.      The  news  of  this  event  threw  Maximilian  (who 
Henry  pre-  was  mofl.  cruenv  injured  and  affronted  by  it)  into 

pares  for  a  J       J  .      ' 

war  with  a  furious  rage,  which  he  vented  in  bitter  re- 
France;  proaches  and  threats  of  vengeance,  that  he  had 
not  power  to  execute.  Henry  was  exceedingly 
chagrined  to  fee  all  his  fine  political  fchemes  de- 
feated, and  his  precious  treafures  which  he  had 
expended  on  Britanny,  in  danger  of  being  loft. 
To  prevent  this  greatefl  of  misfortunes,  (as  he 
efteemed  it,)  he  determined  to  make  the  moil 
vigorous  efforts.  He  had  already  made  fome  pre- 
parations for  war  at  the  expence  of  his  fubjeets, 
by  exacting  a  benevolence,  as  it  was  very  impro- 
perly called.  This  odious  method  of  raifing 
money  was  a  direct  violation  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  the  reign  of  his  immediate  prede- 
ceffor,  on  whom  he  had  fo  liberally  beflowed  the 
name  of  tyrant 4Z.  This  benevolence  was  levied 
by  commiffioners  appointed  in  every  county,  fur- 
nifhed  with  very  artful  enfnaring  inflructions  43. 
Not  contented  with  the  great  fums  of  money 
raifed  by  the  benevolence,  he  called  a  parliament, 
which  in  its  firft  feffion  granted  him  two-fif- 
teenths. To  this  parliament,  at  the  opening  of  its 
fecond  feffion,  January  26th,  A.D.  1492.,  Henry 
made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  declared  his  refolu- 
tion  to  make  immediate  war  onFrance,and  never 
to  defift  till  he  had  fubdued  that  kingdom.  He 

42  Statutes,  ii  Richard  III. 

43  Ryra.  Feed.  torn.  xii.  p  446*  447>  448.  464* 
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put  them  in  mind  of  the  glorious  victories  of 
CreiTy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt ;  of  a  king  of 
France  a  prifoner  in  London,  and  a  king  of  Eng- 
land crowned  in  Paris.  The  war,  he  faid,  would 
be  expenfive  at  firft,  but  he  hoped  foon  to  make 
it  maintain  itfelf 4*.  The  parliament,  tranfported 
with  joy  at  the  profpect  of  a  war  with  France, 
gave  a  kind  of  fanction  to  the  late  illegal  be- 
nevolence, by  commanding  the  arrears  of  it 
to  be  levied,  and  made  feveral  acts  relating  to 
war.45 

Henry  having  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  this  invades 
year  in  preparing  for  his  intended  expedition  France ; 
againft  France,  failed  from  Sandwich,  October 
6th,  attended  by  a  fplendid  train  of  his  nobi- 
lity,  and  a  gallant  army  of  25,000  foot,  and 
1600  men  at  arms,   and  landed  at  Calais  the 
fame  day  ^.     This   formidable   invafion   occa- 
fioned  little  or  no  alarm  in  France.    The  French 
miniflers  perfectly  well  knew  that  Henry  had  no 
intention  to  fight,  or  make  conquefts.  It  is  even 
probable,  that  the  conditions  of  the  peace  had 
been  fettled  before  the  embarkation,  by  Giles 
Lord  D'Aubeney,  governor  of  Calais,  and  the 
Marefchal  Des  Quardes,  governor  of  Picardy, 
who  had  been  commiffioned  by  the  two  kings, 
in  the  preceding  harveft,  to  meet  and  treat  of 
peace 47.      However   that   may   be,   fomething  makes 
was  to  be  done  to  fave  appearances,  and  pre-  Peace< 
vent  the  fecret  of  the  peace  from  tranfpiring  too 
foon.    The  Engliih  army  marched  from  Calais, 

44  Bacon,  p.  96,  97,  98.  4S  Statutes,  ^  Hen,  VII. 

46  Bacon,  P.IOJ.  47  Rym.  Feed.  torn. xii.  p.48i.  497. 
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A.D.I49Z.  O6lober  i5th,  and  inverted  Boulogne,  but  made 
little  progrefs  in  the  liege.  At  the  fame  time 
Henry  received  letters  from  his  two  allies,  Fer- 
dinand and  Maximilian,  informing  him  of  what 
he  very  well  knew,  that  they  were  not  prepared 
for  invading  France,  which  he  made  as  public 
in  the  army  as  poffible,  to  abate  their  fondnefs 
for  the  war,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  approach- 
ing peace48.  Fox,  Biihop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  the  Lord  D'Aubeney,  were  commiffioned, 
October  29th,  to  treat  with  the  Marefchal  Des 
Quardes  and  others  at  Eftaples,  where,  in  three 
days,  the  plenipotentiaries  fettled  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty,  or  rather  bargain.  When 
this  treaty  (by  which  Charles  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  Englifli  monarch  620,000  crowns  in  gold, 
equivalent  to  124,000  pounds,  for  the  money  he 
had  expended  on  Britanny,  and  125,000  crowns, 
equivalent  to  25,000  pounds,  as  arrears  of  the 
penlion  granted  by  Lewis  XI.  to  Edward  IV.) 
was  prefented  to  Henry,  he  affected  to  doubt 
whether  he  mould  ratify  it  or  not,  and  referred 
it  to  a  council  of  the  great  lords  and  chief 
officers  of  his  army  for  their  advice.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  council,  gained,  as  it  is  faid,  by 
bribes  and  penfions  from  the  King  of  France, 
advifed  their  fovereign  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
prefented  a  long  petition,  containing  their  rea- 
fons  for  this  advice,  which  were  chiefly  thefe  : 
the  latenefs  of  the  feafon  ;  the  difficulties  of  the 
fiege  ;  the  failure  of  his  allies  ;  the  greatnefs  of 


451  Bacon,  p. no,  in. 
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the  fum  to  be  received ;  the  advantages  of'peace 
to  commerce,  &c.  In  this  petition  they  were 
not  afhamed  to  affirm,  that  it  was  the  moft  glo- 
rious peace  that  any  king  of  England  had  ever 
made  with  a  king  of  France  j  and  declared,  that 
if  any  of  his  fubjects  prefumed  to  find  fault 
with  it,  they  would  defend  it,  or  take  all  the 
blame  of  it  upon  themfeives 45.  With  this  peti- 
tion, dictated  by  himfelf,  the  King  complied  and 
ratified  the  treaty,  November  6th,  A.D.  1492, 
By  fuch  a  long  train  of  crooked  policy  did  this 
avaricious  prince  deceive  and  pillage  his  fub- 
jecls,  and  difgrace  his  country,  to  amafs  treafures 
which  he  did  not  need,  and  had  not  the  heart 
to  ufe. 

The  great  lords  and  chieftains  who  petitioned  A.D.I493, 
for  the  peace  had  probably  been  refunded  the  Hem7  un« 
expences  they  had  been  at  in  preparing  for  the  p  F 
war.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  many  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  borrowed  money.,  or  fold 
their  eftates,  to  equip  themfeives  and  followers, 
in  hopes  of  gaining  both  riches  and  honours  by 
their  conquefts;  and  were  there  for  every  ill-pleafed 
with  this  unexpected  peace,  which  blafted  all 
their  hopes.  The  people  of  England  in  general 
had  been  much  difpleafed  at  the  lofs  of  Britanny, 
and  their  difcontents  were  greatly  increafed  by 
thefudden  return  of  that  expenfive  armament,for 
which  they  had  been  fo  feverely  taxed,  without 
having  performed  any  thing  for  the  honour  or 
advantage  of  their  country.  In  a  word>  Henry 
was  very  unpopular  at  this  period,  when  a  pre- 

49  Rym.  Feed,  tora.xii.  p.49o.  494*  541.  504. 
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A.D.I493.  tender  to  his  crown  appeared,  who  is  well  known 
-V-— ^  in  hiflory  by  the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  but 
who  called  himfelf  Richard  Duke  of  York,  the 
youngeftfon  of  Edward  IV.late  King  of  England. 
Difficulty        It  would  be  eafy  to  adopt  any  one  of  thefe  two 
veringthe  options  on  this  fubjecT: :  i .  That  Warbeck  was  an 
truth.        importer ;  or,   2.  That  he  was  the  real  Duke 
of  York,  and  even  to  fupport  that  opinion  with 
plaufible  and  fpecious  arguments.     But  it  is  not 
fo  eafy  to  eftablim  the  truth  of  either  of  thefe 
opinions  fo  fully  and  clearly  as  to  leave  no  ground 
of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  attentive  and  critical 
inquirer.     The  relation  given  of  this  matter  by 
the  noble  hiftorian  of  this  reign,  and  implicitly 
followed    by    many    fubfequent    hiflorians,    is 
too  laboured   and  artificial  to  be  flrictly  true 
in  all  its  parts ;    at  lead  many  things  are  pofi- 
tively  affirmed  in  it,  without  any  proof,  which  he 
could  hardly  know,  and  which  are  exceedingly 
improbable,     ifl,  It  is  affirmed,  that  Margaret 
Duchefs-dowager   of  Burgundy   fpent    feveral 
years  in  fearching  for  a  young   man   to   per- 
fonate   the  Duke    of  York,  who  fhe  knew  to 
be  dead,  in  order  to  pull  down   Henry,   who 
was  married   to  her  niece,  by  whom  he   had 
two  young  princes   of  great  hopes.      This  is 
a  degree  of  perverfenefs,  wickednefs,  and  ma- 
lice, which  is  fcarcely  credible50,     sdly,  It  is 
affirmed  further,  that  Ihe  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 

50  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Margaret  coumtenanced  Lambert  Sim- 
nel,  knowing  him  to  be  an  impoftor.  But  Lambert  was  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  her  nephew,  whom,  it  is  probable, 
fhe  wifhed  to  fee  on  the  throne.  She  had  not  now  any  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  York  to  fubftitute  in  the  room  of  Henry. 

find 
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find  a  young  man  exa6lly  of  the  age  of  the  Duke  A.D.I493. 
of  York,  who,  befides  a  ftriking  refemblance  in 
his   perfon  to   Edward  IV.,   was  as  admirably 
qualified  to  a6l  the  part  defigned,  as  if  he  had 
been  created  for  that  purpofe.     cc  Such  a  mer- 
curial," to  ufe  the  words  of  the  noble  hiflorian, 
"  as  the  like  hath  feldom  been  known ;    and 
"  had  fuch   a  crafty  and  bewitching  faihion, 
"  both  to  mov7e  pity  and  induce  belief,  as  was 
"  like  a  kind  of  fafcination  or  enchantment."  SI 
Befides,    though   he  was  the   fon  of  one  John 
Oibeck,  a  converted  Jew,  and  had  fpent  his 
youth  in  wandering  from  place  to  place,  he  ac"led 
the  prince  with  as  much  dignity  and  propriety 
as  if  he  had  been  educated  in  a  court.     3dly,  It 
is  affirmed,  that  Margaret  brought  this  young 
man  to  her  court,  but  fo  fecretly,  that  no  perfon 
faw  him  or  heard  of  him,  and  that  me  privately 
inftructed  him  in  every  thing  relating  to  the 
perfons  and  characters  of  Edward  IV.,  his  queen, 
the  princes  their  fons,  and  the  princeffes  their 
daughters,  and  all  the  little  incidents  that  had 
happened  in  the   court  of  England  when  the 
Duke  of  York  was  a  boy,  though  ilie  had  left 
England  feveral  years  before  that  duke  was  born. 
But  how  this  hiflorian  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
all  this  we  are  not  informed.     4thly,  It  is  faid, 
that  when  Perkin  was  perfect  in  his  leffons,  and 
able  to  anfwer  all  queftions  that  could  be  put  to 
him,  he  was  fent  to  Portugal,  where  he  remained 
a  whole  year  ;  during  which  the  Duchefs  took 
care  to  have  a  report  propagated  that  the  Duke 

51  Bacon,  p.  113,  114. 
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of  York  was  alive,  and  would  foon  make  his  ap- 
pearance: Finally,  we  are  informed,  that  when 
the  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between  France 
and  England,  Margaret,  thinking  this  a  proper 
feafon  to  produce  her  pupil  on  the  fcene,  fent 
Perkin  a  meflage  to  fail  into  Ireland,  where  the 
houfe  of  York  was  much  beloved,  and  there  take 
upon  him  the  name  and  character  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  which  he  did  accordingly52.  What 
truth  may  be  in  all  this  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine ;  but  I  confefs  it  feems  to  me  more  like 
a  tale  contrived  to  folve  appearances,  than  ge- 
nuine hiftory  fupported  by  proper  evidence. 

When  Perkin  Warbeck,  calling  himfelf  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  (how  truly  I  fhall  by  and  by  in- 
quire,)  arrived  at  Cork,  he  was  joined  by  the 
mayor  of  that  city,  and  feveral  others.  But  the 
refort  to  his  ftandard  was  far  from  being  general. 
The  Irifli  ftill  fmarted  from  the  wounds  they 
had  received  in  fupporting  Lambert  Simnel,  and 
were  in  general  averfe  to  venture  fo  foon  upon  a 
fecond  attempt  of  the  fame  kind.  Perkin  wrote 
to  the  two  potent  Earls  of  Defmond  and  Kil- 
dare,  intreating  their  affiftance.  But  thefe  noble- 
men were  not  willing  to  engage  in  fo  dangerous 
an  undertaking.  -3 

WhenPerkin's  affairs  were  in  this  unprofperous 
ftate  in  Ireland,  he  received  a  meflage  by  two  am- 
bafTadors  from  the  King  of  France,invitinghimto 
Paris,andpromifing  him  protection  and  affiftance. 
Having  communicated  this  joyful  news  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  Ireland,  he  embarked  with  the  ambaf- 


52  Bacon,  p.  112 — 118. 
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fadors.     At  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  was  received  A.D.i493. 
by  Charles  with  all  the  honours  due  to  the  Duke  ^-— -v— — ' 
of  York ;  lodged,  ferved,  and  attended  as  a  great 
prince,  and  a  guard  affigned  for  his  honour  and 
protection.     Here  he  was  joined  by  Sir  George 
Nevil,    and   about    a    hundred   other  Englifti 
gentlemen. S4 

This  gale  of  profperity  was  not  of  long  dura-  In 
tion.  As  foon  as  Charles  was  certain  of  a  peace,  ers* 
a  hint  was  given  him  to  leave  France.  He 
obeyed  with  great  celerity,  for  fear  of  being 
delivered  to  the  King  of  England,  went  to  the 
court  of  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  prefented 
himfelf  before  her,  as  her  unfortunate  nephew 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  and  claimed  her  protec- 
tion as  her  near  relation.  The  Duchefs,  it  is 
laid,  acted  her  part  with  great  dexterity  on  this 
occaiion.  She  at  firft  treated  him  roughly,  cal- 
ling him  an  impoftor ;  faid  (he  had  been  once 
deceived,  but  would  not  be  deceived  a  fecond 
time.  To  prove  him  to  be  an  impoftor,  in  pre- 
fence  of  her  whole  court,  fhe  aiked  him  many 
queflions  about  King  Edward,  his  Queen  and 
family,  in  which  fhe  had  before  inftructed  him, 
and  appeared  aftonifhed  at  his  anfwers.  At 
length,  as  overcome  by  the  force  of  evidence,  me 
embraced  him  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  and  cried 
out,  "  I  have  found  my  long-loft  nephew;  he  is 
"  indeed  the  Duke  of  York ss."  She  afterwards 
gave  him  the  name  of  the  White  Rofe  of  Eng- 
land, appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  halberdiers, 

s>  Bacon,  p.  119. 

5S  Whether  this  great  Duchefs  was  as  good  an  a&refs  as  hiflorian* 
have  reprefented  her,  may  be  doubted. 
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A.D.I493.  and  treated  him  in  all  refpe6ls  as  the  head  of 
^— ~T~  —  her  family,  and  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown 

of  England. s<5 

A  Confpi-  The  news  of  thefe  tranfaclions  foon  reached 
England,  and  gave  no  little  joy  to  people  of  all 
ranks,  who  either  hated  the  King,  or  were  at- 
tached to  the  houfe  of  York.  But  knowing  the 
feverity  of  Henry's  government,  and  that  his 
fpies  were  numerous,  they  were  conftrained  to 
conceal  their  joy.  Several  gentlemen,  however, 
of  the  York  party  held  private  confutations,  and 
fent  Sir  Robert  Clifford  to  Bruffels  to  inveftigate 
the  truth.  He  was  well  received  ;  and  having 
had  frequent  converfations  with  Warbeck,  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  England,  that  he  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  perfon  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  was  fo  certain  that  this  young 
man  was  that  prince,  that  there  remained  no 
room  for  doubt. 57 

Endea-  In  the  mean-time  Henry  was  not  idle;  he  faw  a 

v°u™  j£     ftorm gathering  around  him,  and  prepared  tomeet 

death  of     it  with  calmncfs  and  intrepidity.     His  firft  care 

the  Duke    was?  to  endeavour  to  convince  his  fubjec~ls,  that 

the  Duke  of  York  had  been  put  to  death  at  the 

fame  time  with  his  brother  Edward  V.      There 

were  only  two  perfons  then  alive  who  had  been 

concerned  in  that  horrid  fcene,  Sir  James  Tirrel, 

lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  John  Dighton,  one 

of  the  murderers.    They  were  both  committed  to 

the  Tower  and  examined,  and  their  declarations 

publifhed,  which  were  to  this  purpofe :    that 

John  Dighton  and  Miles  Foreftftnotheredthetwo 

56  Bacon.  "  Id.  p.iaa. 
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princes  in  their  bed,  and  then  called  in  their  A.D.i493. 
m  after  Sir  James  Tirrel,  who  faw  their  dead  bodies  v—  -v—  •  -* 
laid  forth  naked;  that  they  were  firft  buried  un- 
der the  flairs,  but  afterwards  removed  by  the 
prieft  of  the  Tower  to  another  place,  which  could 
not  now  be  difcovered,  becaufe  the  prieft  was  dead. 
When  they  had  given  this  evidence  of  their  own 
guilt,  they  were  fetat  liberty,  to  the  difgrace  of 
public  jufiice.  The  teflimony  of  fuch  mifcreants 
met  with  little  credit;  and  Henry  never  made 
ufe  of  it  in  any  of  his  fubfequent  declarations.58 

Henry's  next  care  was  to  difcover,  if  poflible,  Endea- 
the  family  and  hiflory  of  the  adventurer  who  per-  ^over 
fonated  the  Duke.  of  York.  With  this  viewhefent  Warbeck. 
feveral  artful  and  trufty  fpies  into  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  from  them,  as  it  is  faid,  he  re- 
ceived information  of  the  following  particulars  : 
that  he  was  the  fon  of  one  John  Ofbeck,  a  con- 
verted Jew  of  Tourney;  that  he  was  born  in  Lon- 
don :  that  Edward  IV.  had  been  his  godfather, 
which  was  not  very  probable:  that  when  he  was  a 
child,  his  parents  had  carried  him  with  them  to 
Tourney  ;  that  when  he  was  a  young  boy  he  lived 
fome  time  with  a  relation  at  Antwerp,  after  which 
he  became  fuch  a  wanderer,  that  he  could  be  no 
farther  traced  :  only  it  is  added,  that  in  all  his 
wanderings  he  converfed  much  with  the  Englifh; 
but  how  this  came  to  be  known,  when  he  could 
not  be  traced,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  It  ap- 
pears plainly  to  have  been  put  in  to  account  for 
his  fpeaking  the  Englifh  language  fo  perfe6tly  S9. 


59  Bacon,  p.iaa.  5»  Id.  p.U4>  115* 
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AJ).i493.  In  a 'word,  it  is  evident,  that  Henry  with  all  his 

1 » '  art  and  induftry,  could  difcover  very  little  of  the 

hiftory  of  this  young  man,  whoever  he  was. 
Warbeck  Henry  difpatched  other  agents  of  higher  rank 
traye  .^  Qn  ^  more  diflionourable  bufinefs,  in  which  they 
had  better  fuccefs.  Several  gentlemen  went 
over  to  Bruffels ;  infinuated  themfelves  into 
Warbeck's  confidence,  by  pretending  to  be  his 
moil  zealous  partifans,  watched  all  his  words 
and  actions,  and  tranfmitted  accounts  of  every 
thing  to  Henry  ;  who  pretended  to  be  in  a  vio- 
lent rage  againft  them,  declared  them  outlaws, 
and  procured  them  to  be  excommunicated  in 
the  moft  public  manner.  He  directed  thefe agents 
to  fpare  no  expence  to  gain  Sir  Robert  Clifford, 
which  they  accomplifhed ;  and  he  being  War- 
beck's  greateft  confident,  became  a  moil  danger- 
ous enemy  to  him  and  his  friends  6.°.  In  confe- 
quence  of  informations  received  from  him,  John 
Ratcliffe,  Lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort, 
Sir  Thomas  Th  waits,  William  Dawbigney,  Robert 
Ratcliffe,  Thomas  Creffner,  and  Thomas  Aft- 
wood,  were  all  feized  in  fcone  day,  tried,  and  con- 
demned as  guilty  of  high  treafon,  for  correfpond- 
ing  with,  and  promifing  aid  to,  Perkin  Warbeck. 
Lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Robert 
Ratcliffe,^and  William  Dawbigney,  were  foon 
after  executed61.  Thefe  difcoveries  and  exe- 
cutions {truck  terror  into  all  the  partifans 
of  Perkin  in  England.  They  faw  they  were  be- 

0  There  is  fome  reafon  to  fufpe<5l  that  Clifford  was  an  agent  of 
Henry's  from  the  beginning.  He  was  of  a  Lancaftrian  family,  the 
fon  of  that  Lord  Clifford  who  killed  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland  at 
Wakefield.  6l  Bacon,  p.  130,  131. 

trayed ; 
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trayecl ;  they  knew  not  whom  to  trufl,  and  could  A.r>.i493. 
not  form  any  confederacy.  ^ — ^~- ' 

Another  difcovery  and  execution  followed,  A.D.i494. 
which  ftruck  them  with  flill  greater  confterna-  Sir  Wii- 
tion.  Sir  Robert  Clifford  returned  to  England,  i^The!*" 
appeared  before  the  King  fitting  in  councilin  headed. 
the  Tower,  January  yth,  A.D.  1494.,  and  ac- 
cufed  Sir  William  Stan  ley,  the  lord  chamberlain, 
who  was  prefent,  of  high  treafon.  Though  Henry 
was  in  the  fecret,  he  affected  to  be  exceedingly 
furprifed,  and  to  difbelieve  the  accufation  ;  but 
Sir  Robert,  perfifting  in  it,  the  lord  chamber- 
lain was  committed  to  prifon,  tried,  and  found 
guilty.  Our  information  of  the  particular  facls 
with  which  he  was  charged,  and  of  the  evidence 
brought  againft  him,  is  very  imperfect.  He  is  faid 
to  have  confeffed  rather  too  much,  with  a  view  to 
foften  the  King's difpleafure,  and  regain  his  favour. 
His  accufer,  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  fwore,  that  he 
had  declared  to  him,  "  if  he  were  fure  that  young 
"  man  (meaning  Warbeck)  were  King  Edward's 
cc  fon,  he  would  never  bear  arms  againft  him." 
This,  I  imagine,  was  not  treafon  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,but  it  was  the  blackeft  treafon  in  King  Henry's 
eyes,  who  hated  the  houfe  of  York,  and  all  who 
favoured  its  title.  But  though  Sir  William  Stanley 
was  condemned,  it  was  not  beiieved,  either  by 
himfelf  or  others,that  the  fentence  would  be  exe- 
cuted. It  is  hardly  poffible  for  one  man  to  be  un- 
der greater  obligations  to  another,  than  Henry 
was  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  his  brother  Lord 
Stanley,  who  was  married  to  the  King's  mother. 
They  faved  his  life,  gained  him  the  victory,  and 

placed 
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A.D.I494.  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head,  at  Bofworth.  But 
great  obligations  are  apt  to  excite  difguft,  rather 
than  gratitude,  in  haughty  and  felfifh  fpirits.  Be- 
fide  this,  there  were  two  other  confiderations, 
which  had  a  powerful  influence  on  Henry's  hard 
and  covetous  heart.  He  knew  that  the  execution 
of  Sir  William  Stanley  would  convince  all  his  fub- 
jects  that  they  could  expect  no  mercy,  if  they  did 
any  thing  in  favour  of  the  pretender  to  his  crown ; 
and  that  the  confifcation  of  his  great  eftate  would 
fill  his  coffers^2.  Thefe  confiderations  at  laft  pre- 
vailed, and  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  greateft  bene- 
factor of  an  unrelenting  mafter,  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  1 6th  February,  A. D.  1495. 63 
A.D.I495.  Henry's  vigilance  and  feverity  prevented  any 
Warbeck  infurreciion  in  favour  of  Warbeck  :  and  the 

makes  an  .  _ 

attempt  princes  on  the  continent  were  io  much  en- 
upon  Eng-  gaged  in  profecuting  their  own  fchemes,  that 
they  could  give  him  no  affiftance.  He  knew, 
however,  that  he  had  many  friends  in  England 
who  hated  the  King,  and  wilhed  for  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  he  determined  to  make  a  trial  of 
their  flrength  and  refolution  by  appearing 
among  them.  Having,  with  the  affiftance  of 
his  great  patron  efs,  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy, 
collected  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  arid,  in  general,  of  defperate  for- 
tunes, he  embarked  with  them,  and  approached 
the  coaft  of  Kent,  near  Sandwich,  July  3d,  A.D. 
1495. ;  when  he  commanded  a  party  of  his  men  to 

12  Si.-  William  Stanley  had  an  eftate  of  3000!.  a-year  (a  great  fom 
in  thofe  times),  40,000  marks  in  money  and  plate,  befide  jewels, 
furniture,  horfes,  cattle,  flieep,  £c.  to  a  great  value. 

6J  Bacon,  p.  133,  134.     Hall,  £36. 
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land,  to  gain  intelligence,  and  invite  the  country  A.D.I495. 
to  declare  for  him.  But  it  being  obferved  that  u— ^ — ' 
they  were  all  foreigners,  and  of  a  fufpicious  ap- 
pearance, the  gentlemen  and  common  people 
took  arms,  to  protect  their  property  from  being 
plundered.  They  tried  feveral  ftratagems,  to 
entice  Warbeck  to  come  on  ihore  ;  but  finding 
that  he  was  on  his  guard,  they  fell  upon  his  men 
who  had  landed,  killed  many,  and  took  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  prifoners.  By  the 
King's  command  thefe  were  all  hanged,  to  {hew 
foreigners,  as  well  as  his  own  fubjeels,  what  they 
might  expect  if  they  engaged  in  fuch  attempts64. 
Warbeck  finding  that  none  of  his  men  returned, 
fuipected  what  had  happened,  and  failed  back  to 
Flanders. 

Warbeck  foon  had  reafon  to  fear  that  he  would  A.D.i496. 
not  long  enjoy  protection  in  that  country.  The  Treaty. 
interruption  of  trade  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  which  the  protection  already  af- 
forded him  had  occafioned,  was  become  very 
diftrefsful  to  the  Flemings ;  and  the  Archduke 
Philip,  their  fovereign,  at  their  earneft  requeft, 
was  negotiating  a  treaty  of  friendfhip  and  com- 
merce with  England.  This  treaty  was  concluded, 
24th  February,  A.D.  1496. ;  and  by  the  fourth 
article,  the  contracting  parties  mutually  agreed 
not  to  admit  the  enemies  of  each  other  into  their 
territories;  and  by  the  fifth  article,  each  of  the 
parties  engaged  to  expel  fuch  enemies  of  the 
other  as  had  already  been  admitted  into  his  terri- 

64  Bacon,  p.  141,  142. 
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A.D.I496.  lories,  within  a  month  after  it  was  required65. 

' " '  Thefe  articles  were  evidently  defigned  to  deprive 

Warbeck  and  his  followers  of  that  protection 
which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  Flanders. 

Warbeck        Warbeck  was  not  ignorant  of  thefe  tranfac- 

in  Ireland;  t'ons.  an(j  wifelyrefolving  to  depart  before  he  was 
compelled,  he  failed,  with  fuch  followers  as  ftill 
adhered  to  him,  into  Ireland.  But  there  he  found 
that  the  people  of  all  ranks,  for  various  reafons, 
were  more  averfe  than  ever  to  embark  in  his 
quarrel,  which  obliged  him  to  feek  for  protection 
and  affiflance  in  another  country. 66 

in  Scot-  Henry,  from  the  moment  of  his  acceffion,  had 
endeavoured  by  all  means  to  preferve  peace  with 
Scotland.  But  thefe  endeavours  had  not  always 
been  fuccefsful,  efpecially  after  the  acceffion  of 
James  IV.,  who,  being  ayoungand  warlikeprince, 
was  apt  to  refent  the  incuriions  of  the  borderers, 
which  occafioned  frequent  difputes.  Though  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  the  Archduke  Philiphisfon, 
and  Charles  King  of  France,  were  all  at  peace  with 
Henry,  and  bound  by  treaties  not  to  protect  his 
enemies  in  their  dominions  :  they  did  not  really 
wifh  him  well,  and  would  have  rejoiced  to  fee 
his  fall.  Thefe  princes,  it  is  faid,  gave  Warbeck 
letters  of  recommendation  to  theKingof  Scotland, 
which  determined  him  to  direct  his  courfe  to  that 
country.  When  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  he  was 
admitted  to  a  folemn  public  audience  of  the  King, 
at  which  he  behaved  with  equal  art  and  dignity. 
Having  approached  the  King,  featedon  histhrone 

<s  Rym,  Feed.  torn.  xii.  p*55o.  G5  Bacon,  p.  148. 
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and  fiirroiinded  by  his  nobles,  he  addreflTed  him  A.D.I496. 
in  an  eloquent  fpeech  to  this  purpofe :  That  he  '— -v^— ' 
was  the  unfortunate  Richard  Duke  of  York,  the 
youngefl  fon  of  King  Edward  IV. :  that  he  had 
been  laved  from  death  by  the  murderers  of  his 
brother  Edward  V.,  delivered  from  the  Tower, 
conducted  to  the  continent,  and  there  abandoned, 
for  what  reafon  God  only  knew  :  that  he  then  re- 
folved  to  conceal  himfelf  till  the  tyrant  Rich- 
ard III.  died,  when  he  propofed  to  appear  and 
claim  the  crown ;  but  that  one  Henry  Tudor 
had  come  from  France,  and  ufurped  the  throne: 
that  after  this  he  had  led  the  life  of  a  wretched 
wanderer  feveral  years  :  but  that  at  length,  being 
afhamed  of  a  way  of  life  fo  unbecoming  his  birth, 
he  had  difcovered  himfelf  to  his  dearly  beloved 
aunt,  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  and  to  Charles 
King  of  France :  who  had  both  acknowledged 
and  aflifted  him ;  but  that  the  providence  of  God 
had  referved  the  honour  of  railing  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  anceltors  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
•in  order  to  eftablifli  a  perpetual  amity  between 
the  two  nations67.  To  this  fpeech  King  James, 
it  is  faid,  replied,  "  That  whoever  he  was,  he 
"  fliould  never  have  reafon  to  repent  that  he  had 
"  put  himfelf  under  his  protection." 

AtrucebetweenEnglandandScotlandhadbeen  King, 
concluded  at  Edinburgh,  2cth  June  A. D.  1403.,  Jamescon- 

/•   A       -i      A    TA  vincedthat 

to  continue  to  the  lalt  day  of  April,  A.D.  1501.  Warbeck 


f'7  Bacon,  p.  148 — 153.  There  is  good  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  this 
harangue,  given  us  at  full  length  by  the  noble  hiftorian,  was  his  own 
compofition.  The  language  of  it  is  evidently  more  modern  than  that 
ef  the  fifteenth  century. 
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A.D.I496.  By  the  fifth  article  of  that  truce  it  was  ftipulated, 
*— — > '  that  neither  of  the  two  kings  fhould  admit  the 

was  the  .  ,.    7  .  .      .         .    . 

Duke  of  enemies  or  the  other  into  his  dominions,  or  give 
York.  them  any  affiftance68.  This  article  was  evidently 
intended  by  King  Henry  to  prevent  Perkin  War- 
beck,  his  moil  dangerous  enemy,  from  obtaining 
admiffion  into,  or  affiftance  from  Scotland  ;  and 
it  could  not  but  be  fo  underflood  by  King  James. 
Befides  this,  Henry  had  always  discovered  a 
iincere  defire  to  live  at  peace  with  James,  to 
redrefs  all  his  grievances,  and  even  to  enter  into 
the  mod  intimate  connexion  with  him,  by  offer- 
ing him  his  eldeft  daughter,  the  Frincefs  Mar- 
garet, in  marriage,  only  a  few  daxrs  before 
Warbeck's  arrival  in  Scotland69.  Nor  could 
James  be  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  provoking 
fo  wife,  brave,  and  fortunate  a  prince,  polleffed 
of  fo  much  power  and  wealth,  by  wantonly  at- 
tempting to  pull  him  from  his  throne,  without 
any  provocation.  It  mufl  therefore  have  been 
fome  very  powerful  motive  which  determined 
King  James  to  difregard  fo  many  obligations 
and  inducements  to  live  at  peace  with  his  power- 
ful  and  friendly  neighbour,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
him  to  have  been  an  abfolute  madman,  who  had 
no  concern  either  for  his  honour  or  his  intereft. 
In  a  word,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  conceive 
any  other  motive  that  can  account  for  the 
conduct  of  King  James  on  this  occafion,  but  a 
full  conviction  that  Warbeck  really  was,  what 
he  pretended  to  be,  the  Duke  of  York.  Such  a 
conviction  maybe  fuppofed  to  have  excited  a  very 

<8  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xii.  p«535>  fl?  Ibid,  p.635,  636. 
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lively  companion  in  the  bofom  of  James,  a  brave  A.D.I496. 
and  generous  prince,  and  to  have  made  him  over-  *~ — * — ~/ 
look  every  other  confideration.  It  is  a  further 
proof  that  James  was  at  that  time  convinced  that 
Warbeck  was  not  an  impoftor,  that  he  confented 
to  his  marriage  with  Lady  Katherine  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  one  of  the  moil 
noble,  beautiful,  and  accomplifhed  ladies  in  his 
dominions  7°.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  James  was 
made  to  believe  that  the  people  of  England  in 
general  entertained  the  fame  favourable  opinion 
of  Warbeck,  and  that  they  would  receive  him 
with  open  arms,  as  foon  as  they  faw  him  fup- 
ported  by  a  powerful  army. 

King  James  having  determined  to  aid  Warbeck,  Warbeck's 
railed  an  army  with  which  he  invaded  England,  manifefto- 
in  October,  A.D.  1496.,  and  publilhed  a  mani- 
fefto, inviting  all  the  fubjecls  of  that  kingdom  to 
repair  to  the  liandard  of  their  rightful  fovereign, 
Richard  IV.,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Eng- 
land and  of  France,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Prince 
of  Wales.  This  manifefto,  which  is  long  and  art- 
fully drawn,  narrated  his  deliverance  from  the 
Tower ;  the  ufurpation  of  his  crown  by  one 
Henry ,  foil  to  Edmund  Tudor,  fon  to  Owen 
Tudor,  a  man  of  low  birth  :  this  Henry's  cruel 
perfecutions  of  him,  and  oppreffions  of  his 
fubjecls:  that  he  had  now  entered  his  kingdom, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  aid  of  his  dearly  be- 
loved coufin  the  King  of  Scots,  to  affert  his  right, 
and  confound  the  calumnies  of  the  ufurper,  who 
was  preparing  to  leave  the  land  with  the  treafures 

70  Bacon,  p.  15 3. 

he 
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A.D.i496.  he  had  amaffed  by  his  exa&ions.  He  then  in- 
treats  and  commands  all  his  loving  fubjects  to 
prevent  the  efcape  of  his  great  enemy,  and  pro- 
miles  loool.  in  money,  and  100  marks  a-year  in 
land,  to  any  who  (hall  kill  or  take  him  prifoner. 
He  next  promifes  to  ufe  his  utmoft  efforts  to 
repair  the  mifchiefs  that  had  been  done  to  the 
kingdom  by  the  ufurper  ;  "  by  his  manifold  trea- 
"  fons,  abominable  murders,  manflaughters,  rob- 
"  beries,  extortions,  the  daily  pilling  of  the 
"  people  by  difmes,  talks,  talliages,  benevo- 
"  lences,  and  other  unlawful  impolitions  and 
"  grievous  exactions."  He  threatened  all  who 
continued  to  adhere  to  his  adverfary  with  the 
fevered  puniftiments,  and  promifed  a  free  pardon 
to  all  who  abandoned  him,  and  returned  to  their 
duty.  Finally,  he  invited  and  commanded  all 
his  fubjects  to  attend  his  perfon  in  their  mod 
defenlible  array. 7I 

This  manifefto  did  not  produce  the  defired 
effect.  Few  or  none  of  the  Englilh  joined  the  in- 
vading army;  which  was  not  only  owing  to  their 
doubts  concerning  Warbeck,  but  alfo  to  their  na- 
tional animolity  againft  the  Scots-,  to  their  high 
opinion  of  Henry's  policy  and  good  fortune;  and 
to  their  dread  of  hisfeverity.  When  the  Scots(who 
for  fome  time  behaved  as  friends  rather  than  ene- 
mies), obferved  that  none  of  the  Englifh  joined 
them,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  ufual  way  of 

70  See  this  manifefto,  Appendix,  No.  I.  This  copy,  tranfcribed 
from  MSS.  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  is  very  different  from  that  in  Sir 
Francis  Bacon's  hiftory  of  this  reign,  p.  154 — 160. 

making 
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making  war  on  the  borders,  by  fpoiling  and  plun-  A.D.I496. 
dering  the  country.  On  this  occafion  Warbeck,  ' — **"~~-' 
it  is  faid,  ac~led  the  part  of  a  good  humane  prince 
with  great  propriety,  by  expoftulating  with  King 
James  on  this  cruel  method  of  making  war ;  and 
declaring  he  would  rather  lofe  a  crown,  than  ob- 
tain it  by  the  ruin  of  his  fubjecls.  James  (who, 
it  is  probable,  began  now  to  fufpect  that  he  had 
been  deceived,)  anfwered  peeviihly,  that  he  gave 
himfelf  too  much  concern  about  fubje&s,  who 
did  not  acknowledge  him  for  their  fovereign  7Z. 
About  the  end  of  the  year  the  Scots  returned 
into  their  own  country,  to  fecure  their  booty. 

Though  Henry  could  not  but  be  irritated  at  A.D.I497. 
this  deftru&ive  unprovoked  invafion,  he  had  all  Parlu~ 
his  paffions  under  fuch  fubjection  to  his  avarice, 
that  he  proceeded  calmly  in  his  plan  of  adding  to 
his  treafures  by  every  event.  In  order  to  this,  he 
gave  a  (hocking  exaggerated  defcription  of  the 
murders,  rapes,  burnings,  and  devaftations  com- 
mitted by  the  Scots  in  their  late  invafion,  to  a 
parliament  which  met  at  Weflminfter,  January 
i6th,  A.D.  1497.;  and  declared  that  he  was  de- 
termined, for  his  own  honour,  and  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  to  refent  this  infult  in  a  fignal 
manner.  The  parliament  really  felt  the  refent- 
ment  which  their  fovereign  feigned,  and  granted 
him  1 20,000!.  for  a  war  with  Scotland  under  cer- 
tain reftrictions,  to  prevent  its  being  applied  to 
any  other  purpofe.  But  Henry,  without  the 
lead  regard  to  thefe  reftri6lions,  immediately  fet 
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A.D.I497.  about  the  colle6tion  of  the  money  with  his  ufual 

' — - — '  ftriftnefs.  » 

Infurreo  Taxes  are  often  more  frankly  impofed  than 
they  are  paid.  The  people  of  Cornwall,  living 
far  from  the  feat  of  danger,  difcovered  great  re- 
luctance to  the  payment  of  this  tax,  in  which 
they  were  encouraged  by  two  popular  dema- 
gogues, Michael  Jofeph,  a  blackfmith,  and  Tho- 
mas Flammock,  a  country  lawyer.  Flammock, 
who  was  efteemed  a  kind  of  oracle,  aflured  them 
that  this  was  an  unlawful  tax,  which  they  were 
not  obliged  to  pay ;  becaufe  the  barons  in  the 
north  were  bound  by  their  tenures  to  defend 
the  kingdom  againft  the  Scots.  He  advifed  them 
further,  to  take  arms,  to  proceed  to  London  in 
a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  and  to  prefent 
a  petition  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  give  up 
this  unlawful  tax,  and  to  punifh  thofe  evil  coun- 
fellors  who  advifed  him  to  opprefs  his  fubjects  by 
fuch  heavy  taxes.  They  followed  this  advice, 
aflembled  in  great  numbers,  with  belts,  bows, 
pikes,  and  fuch  weapons  as  they  could  procure^ 
and  marched  under  the  conduct  of  their  two 
leaders,  Flammock  and  Jofeph  ;  their  numbers 
daily  increafing  as  they  advanced  through  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Somerfet.  When  they 
arrived  at  Wells  they  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to 
16,000.  There  Thomas  Touchet,  Lord  Aud- 
ley,  a  nobleman  of  a  refllefs  ambitious  ipirit, 
put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  conducted  them 
towards  the  capital.  They  obliged  him,  how- 
ever, to  deviate  into  Kent,  in  hopes  that  the 

7  j  Record*  of  Parl.  vol.  viu    Par!.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 
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people  of  that  county  would  join  them,  which  was  A.D.i497. 
prevented  by  the  influence  of  the  noblemen  and  ' — ^ — ' 
gentlemen  of  the  county.     This  difappointment 
made  fome  of  the  infurgents  defert,  and  difcou- 
raged  thofe  who  remained.     But  as  they  met 
with  no  oppofition,  they  flill  advanced,  and  en- 
camped at  Blackheath,  within  fight  of  London, 
about  the  middle  of  June. 74 

Though  Henry  had  given  thefe  infurgents  no  fuppreffed. 
oppofition  in  their  progrefs,  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  any  of  their  proceedings,  nor  unprepared  for 
their  reception.  He  had  collected  a  great  army  at 
London,  compofed  of  all  the  fighting  men  in  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and  had  recalled  the  Lord 
Daubeney,  with  the  troops  defigned  for  an  expe- 
dition againfl  Scotland.  This  army  was  fo  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  infurgents,  that  he  divided 
it  into  three  bodies,  directing  the  firft,  command- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  to  take  a  compafs  and 
attack  them  in  the  rear,  and  the  fecond,  com* 
manded  by  Lord  Daubeney,  to  attack  them  in 
front,  retaining  the  third  about  his  own  perfon,  in 
St.  George's  Fields,  to  fecure  the  city.  Though 
the  Cornifh  were  brave  and  ftrong  men,  yet  being 
undifciplined  and  ill  armed,  they  could  not  long 
refift  two  fuch  attacks.  About  2000  of  them  were 
killed,  and  almoft  all  the  reft  taken  prifoners, 
June  22.  A.D.  1497.  ^n  th*s  occafion  Henry 
acted  with  uncommon  lenity;  contenting  himfelf 
with  the  execution  of  Lord  Audley  and  the  two 
incendiaries,  Flammock  and  Michael  Jofephj  he 
gave  up  the  other  prifoners  to  the  difpofal  of  their 

f4  Hall,  f.4*.    Hollingfh.  p. 781.    Bacon,  p.  163—166. 
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AJXi497-  captors,  who  fet  them  at  liberty  for  two  or  three 

w—v— j  {hillings  a  man. 7S 

Invafion.  While  Henry  was  engaged  with  the  Cornifti  in- 
furgents,  King  James  made  a  fecond  irruption 
into  the  north  of  England,  and  befieged  the  caftle 
of  Norham,  at  thefametime  plunderingtheneigh- 
bourhood.  But  having  received  intelligence  that 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  approaching  with  an  army 
of  20,000  men,  he  raifed  the  fiege  and  retired 
into  his  own  kingdom.  The  Earl  marched  about 
four  miles  into  Scotland,  took  and  demolifhed 
the  little  caftle  of  Ay  ton,  and  then  returned  to 
Berwick,  and  difbanded  his  army. 76 

Negotia-  Henry  earneftly  defired  a  peace  with  Scotland, 
to  deprive  Warbeck  of  an  afylum  in  that  country, 
whence  he  might  give  him  frequent  alarms;  but 
was  unwilling  to  be  the  firft  propofer  of  peace, 
for  fear  of  a  repulfe.  He  prevailed,  therefore,  on 
Peter  D'Ayala,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  at  his 
court,  to  go  into  Scotland,  (where  he  had  a  com- 
miffion  from  his  matter  to  execute,)  and  endea- 
vour to  difcover  King  James's  inclinations  as  to 
peace  or  war,  D' Ayala,  finding  that  James  was 
not  averfe  to  peace,  acquainted  Henry,  that  if 
he  would  fend  proper  perfons  into  Scotland, 
with  full  powers  to  treat,  a  peace  or  truce  would 
be  concluded.  Henry,  in  confequence  of  this 
information,  gave  the  propofed  commiffion, 
July  4th,  to  his  great  confident  Richard  Fox 
Biihop  of  Durham,  and  other  two,  who  met  with 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Scotland  at  Ay  ton,  and 
entered  on  a  negotiation. 77 

75  Bacon,  p.i6a — 171.    Hall,  £,42,  43.  *•  Ibid. 
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When  King  James  refolved  to  make  peace  with  AJD.I497. 
England,  he  intimated  to  Warbeck,  in  the  fofteft  ~T ~* 
terms,  that  it  was  become  neceflary  for  him  to  ieaves 
leave  Scotland,  and  take  up  his  refidence  in  fome  Scotland. 
other  country.  Warbeck,  it  is  faid,  behaved  on 
this  trying  occafion  with  compofure  and  dignity. 
He  thanked  the  King  for  the  protection  and  affift- 
ance  he  had  afforded  him,  and  the  raany  favours 
he  had  conferred  upon  him,  of  which,  he  faid,  he 
Ihould  ever  retain  a  grateful  remembrance.    He 
then  embarked  with  his  amiable  confort,  (who 
would  not  fbrfake  him,)  and  about  1 20  followers, 
and  landed  at  Cork,  July  3oth. 

The  departure  of  Warbeck  fmoothed  the  road  Truee. 
to  peace  between  the  two  Britifh  monarchs,  and 
a  truce  was  fubfcribed  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  both  princes,  in  the  church  of  Ayton,  Sep- 
tember 29th,  A.D.  1491.,  to  continue  from  that 
day  for  feven  years 73.  Peter  D' Ayala,  who  acted 
as  mediator  in  this  negotiation,  acquired  great 
honour  by  his  activity  and  impartiality,  and  was 
highly  praifed  by  both  the  contracting  parties. 
About  three  months  after,  this  truce  was  pro- 
longed, to  continue  during  the  lives  of  the  two 
kings,  and  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  longed 
liver. 79 

Though  Henry  had  happily  repelled  the  attacks  A.D.I498. 
of  his  foreign  enemies,  quelled  the  infurrections 
of  his  fubjects,  and  made  peace  with  all  the 
neighbouring  princes,  and  might  therefore  ex- 
pect to  enjoy  fome  tranquillity,  he  was  foon  in- 
volved  in  new  troubles.  When  the  prifoners  who 
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A.D.U98.  had  been  taken  at  Blackheath,  and  had  obtained 
**-""* — J  their  liberty  with  fo  much  eafe,  returned  home, 
they  revived  the  hopes,  and  inflamed  the 
difcontents  of  their  countrymen,  by  telling 
them,  that  the  King  did  not  dare  to  put  them 
to  death,  or  to  keep  them  prifoners,  becaufe  he 
knew  that  almoft  all  his  other  fubjectswere  dif- 
contented  and  ripe  for  rebellion.  Upon  hearing 
this,  the  people  of  Corn  wall  andDevon(hire,where 
the  odious  tax  was  flill  collected  with  great  feve- 
rity,  flew  to  arms,  and  refolved  to  make  another 
attempt  more  directly  again/I  the  King  than  the 
former.  Having  no  perfon  of  eminence  or  ability 
to  lead  them,  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  War- 
beck,  and  fent  mefFengers,  it  is  faid,  into  Ireland, 
to  invite  him  to  come  and  put  himfelf  at  their 
head.  However  that  may  be,  Warbeck,  either  on 
information,  or  invitation,  failed  from  Ireland, 
and  landed  atWhitfand-bay,  September  7th,  A.D. 
1498.,  with  his  wife,  and  about  a  hundred  men, 
who  ftill  followed  his  fortunes.  Being  joined  by 
three  thoufand  of  the  infurgents  at  Bod m in,  he 
publifhed  a  manifefto  fimilar  to  that  which  he  had 
formerly  publifhed,with  the  neceflaryalterations.80 
Exeter  Warbeck,by  the  advice  of  his  confederates,be- 

befieged.  fiegej  Exeter,  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  opulent  city 
in  thofe  parts.  But  the  citizens,  dreading  to  be 
plundered  by  his  undifciplined  followers, rejected 
all  his  fair  promifes,  and  refolved  to  make  a  brave 
defence.  As  he  had  no  artillery,  he  attempted 
to  take  the  place  by  burning  the  gates  and  fcal- 
ing  the  walls ;  but  being  repulfed,  with  the  lofs 

*®  Sto-vre,  p. 480.     Bacon,  p.  179?  180. 
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of  two  hundred  men,  he  raifed  the  fiege,  and  AD.x498. 
marched  to  Taunton  in  Somerfetfhire,  Septem-  *-  ^T~  ^ 
her  2oth.81 

In  the  mean  time  Henry,  who  could  not  be  at  Warbeck 
eafe  while  a  pretender  to  his  throne  was  at  liber-  ™_ M 
ty,  made  much  greater  preparations  than  were 
neceffary  to  crufh  fo  feeble  an  infurre&ion,  with 
a  view  to  get  Warbeck  into  his  hands.  He  de- 
clared publicly,  that  now  was  the  time  for  fuch 
of  his  fubjecls  as  wifhed  to  gain  his  favour,  to 
exert  themfelves  in  his  fervice.  This  engaged  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Devonfhire, 
and  feveral  other  barons,  to  raife  their  forces  and 
take  the  field.  The  Lord  Daubeney,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  troops,  advanced  towards  the 
enemy,  announcing  the  approach  of  the  King 
with  a  much  greater  army.  Though  the  infur- 
gents  were  now  become  defperate,  and  declared 
to  Warbeck  that  they  were  ready  to  Ihed  the  laft 
drop  of  their  blood  in  his  defence,  yet  feeing  him- 
felf  on  the  point  of  being  attacked  by  forces  fo 
far  fuperior  to  his  own,  he  fled  in  the  night,  and 
took  fanctuary  in  the  monaftery  of  Bewley 82.  The 
Lord  Daubeney,  having  heard  of  Warbeck's  flight, 
fent  five  hundred  horfe  in  purfuit  of  him,  who, 
arriving  too  late  to  prevent  his  admiffion  into  the 
fan&uary,  furrounded  it,  to  prevent  his  efcape. 
When  the  infurgents  found  that  they  were  aban- 
doned by  their  leader,  they  fubmitted  to  the  King's 
mercy,andweredifmifled,exceptafewofthering- 
leaders,  who  were  foon  after  hanged  at  Exeter.83 

81  Bacon,  p.  1 81.     Hall,  £.46.  8l  Stowe,  p.48o. 
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A.D  1498.  The  King  being  informed  that  the  Lady  Kathe- 
j — v-^1  rine  Gordon,  fpoufe  to  Warbeck,  was  at  St.Mi- 
therhie  *  chael's-mount,  in  Cornwall,  fent  a  party  of  horfe 
Gordon,  to  bring  her  from  thence.  When  (lie  was  brought 
into  his  prefence,  he  was  fo  much  affe6led  by  her 
beauty,  modefty,  and  diftrefs,  that  he  treated  her 
with  great  tendernefs,  fent  her  to  his  Queen,  and 
fettled  upon  her  a  decent  allowance  for  her  fup- 
port.  This  unfortunate  lady  was  long  known  in  the 
court  of  England  by  the  name  of  the  White  Rq/e ; 
a  name  that  had  been  given  to  her  hufband  on 
account  of  his  fuppofed  birth,  and  continued  to 
her  on  account  of  her  innocence  and  beauty.84 
Warbeck  Henry  now  deliberated  with  his  council  what 
was  to  be  done  with  Warbeck.  Some  advifed  him 
to  take  him  out  of  the  fancluary  by  force,  and 
put  him  to  death.  But  the  violation  of  fan6lu- 
aries  was  a  dangerous  meafure  in  thofe  times, 
and  would  have  embroiled  the  King  with  the 
Pope  and  clergy.  Others  advifed  to  tempt  him 
to  leave  the  fan6luary  and  furrender,  by  a  pro- 
mife  of  life.  This  promife  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted. Warbeck  came  out  of  the  fandluary, 
was  conducted  to  London,  and  carried  through 
the  principal  ilreets  of  that  city,  November  28th, 
amidft  the  hifles,  taunts,  and  infults  of  the  mob, 
which  he  bore  with  dignity  and  compofure.  He 
was  then  committed  to  the  cuilody  of  certain 
trufty  keepers,  with  a  ftridt  charge  not  to  fuifer 
him  to  efcape.  Henry  never  admitted  him  into 
his  prefence,  but  gratified  his  curiofity  by  view- 
ing him  from  a  window. 8$ 
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Warbeck,  impatient  of  reftraint,  efcapedfrom  A.D.i49«. 
his  keepers,  but  finding  that  he  was  hotly  pur-  \ — ""—^ 
fued,  and  would  foon  be  taken,  he  entered  him-  Tower, 
feif  a  fanc"luary-man  in  themonaftery  of  Shene, 
in  Surrey;  and  though  the  prior  interceded  with 
the  King  in  his  favour,  he  was  taken  from  the 
fandluary  and   brought  back   to  Weftminfter. 
There  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  an  impoftor,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  his  real  family  and  adventures,  which  he  read 
to  the  people  from  a  fcaffold  near  the  gate  of 
Weftminfter-hall  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next 
day  from  a  fcaffold  in  Cheapiide ;   after  which 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 86 

Almoft  all  the  means  which  Henry  employed  Warbeck's 
to  convince  his  fubjects  that  Warbeck  was  an  im-  confeffion> 
poftor  had  a  contrary  effect.  Even  this  confeflion, 
which  it  might  have  been  imagined,  would  have 
removed  all  their  doubts,  rather  increafed  them. 
It  was  very  different  from  the  account  publifhed 
by  the  King  from  the  information  of  hisfpies,  at 
the  beginning  of  thefe  troubles ;  and  therefore 
both  could  not  be  true.  Henry  had  publifhed, 
that  Warbeck  was  born  in  London,  and  that  Ed- 
ward IV.  was  his  godfather.  Warbeck  declared 
in  his  confeflion,  that  he  was  born  at  Tournay  in 
Flanders,  and  that  he  had  never  been  in  any  of 
the  Britifh  ifles  till  he  arrived  at  Cork,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  a  merchant.  He  added  further,  that  when 
he  appeared  in  that  city,  dreffedinfilk  clothes  be- 
longing to  his  matter,  feveral  people  came  to  him, 

86  HalJ,  £.49. 
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A.D.I498.  and  affirmed  that  he  was  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
' — ~v~— ^  who  had  formerly  been  at  Dublin;  which  he  de- 
nied, and  made  oath  before  the  mayor,  that  he 
was  not  that  earl :  that  they  then  affirmed  he 
was  the  natural  fon  of  Richard  III. ;  which  he 
alfo  denied  with  many  oaths  :  but  at  length,  by 
their  importunity,  and  giving  him  aflurance  of 
the  fupport  of  the  Earls  of  Defmond  and  Kildare, 
they  prevailed  upon  him  to  perfonate  Richard 
Duke  of  York.  Thefe  gentlemen,  he  faid,  put 
him  to  learn  Engliih,  and  inftrucled  him  how  to 
fpeak  and  act  in  his  new  character.  If  this  be 
true,  it  exculpates  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy 
from  being  the  contriver  of  this  impoflure,  and 
the  inftructrefs  of  this  impoflor.  In  a  word, 
the  people  were  difappointed  and  diffatisfied 
with  this  confeffion,  as  it  did  not  give  them  the 
fatisfactory  information  they  expected. 87 
A.D.I499-  When  Warbeck  had  remained  fome  months  in 
tfie  Tower,  he  formed  a  fcheme  for  effecting  an 
efcape;  gained  four  of  his  keepers,  and  communi- 
cated his  defign  to  his  unhappy  fellow-prifoner, 
Ed  ward  Plan  tagenet  Earl  of  War  wick,  who  agreed 
to  accompany  him  in  his  flight.  This  plot  being 
difcovered,  Warbeck  was  tried  for  attempting  to 
efcape  out  of  prifon,  with  a  defign  to  excite  a  new 
infurrection,found  guilty,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
23d  November,  A.D.  1499. 5  w^^  J°^n  O*  Water, 
late  mayor  of  Cork,  one  of  his  mod  zealous  ac- 
complices. From  the  fcaffold  on  which  he  was 
executed,  Warbeck  read  his  former  confeffion  to 

**  See  Warbeck's  Confefiioo,  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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the  people,  with  a  declaration  that  it  was  true88.  A.D.I499. 
Thus  died  this  extraordinary  perfon,  concerning  v—~ v^—1 
whofe  real  birth  and  character  fuch  different  opi- 
nions have  been  entertained,  fo  much  has  been 
faid  and  written,  and  fo  much  is  ftill  wanting  to 
render  that  part  of  our  hiftory  perfectly  clear 
and  fatisfactory.    My  own  private  opinion,  with 
the  reafons  on  which  it  is  founded,  I  have  thrown 
into  the  Appendix,  No.  III.,  to  prevent  the  in- 
terruption of  the  narrative  by  controverfy. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  brought  to  his  trial,  Earl  Of 
November  sift  :  and  being  accufed  of  a  confpi-  Warwick 

.    ~     .     V-       »  r  executed 

racy  againit  the  King  s  perion  and  government, 
he  conferled  the  crime,  (which  he  was  incapable 
of  committing,)  and  threw  himfelf  upon  the  King's 
mercy.  But  no  mercy  refided  in  the  unrelenting 
heart  of  Henry.  Being  condemned  by  his  peers, 
who  muft  bear  their  mare  of  the  guilt  and  infamy 
of  this  barbarous  murder,  he  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  28th  November,  A.D.  I499-89  Thus 
fell,  by  the  handsof  theexecutioner,  the  laft  of  the 
male  line  of  the  Plantagenets,  who  had  reigned  in 
England33iyears,fromtheacceffionof  HenrylL, 
A.D.  1154.,  to  the  acceffion  of  Henry VII., 
A.  D.  1485.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  hif- 
tory a  more  ill-fated  prince  than  Edward  Earl  of 
Warwick:  without  any  crime  but  his  high  birth, 
he  was  confined  in  prifon  from  his  childhood;  de- 
nied all  means  of  information,  and  all  intercourfe 
with  man ;  and  finifhed  his  wretched  life  by  a 
violent  death.  Can  any  political  confiderations 

88  Hall,  £.51.     Bacon,  p.  194,  *?  Hall  and  Bacon,  ibid. 
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A.D.I409.  juftify  fuch  horrid  cruelty,  or  fcreen  the  perpe- 
< — y--j  trators  of  it  from  the  execration  of  pofterity  ?  It 
brought  much  odium  upon  Henry  at  the  time,  of 
which  he  endeavoured  to  transfer  apart  to  another 
artful  tyrant,  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain,  who  re- 
fufed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  while  the  Earl  of  Warwick  lived. 
A.D.I500.  In  this  and  all  the  fucceeding  years  of  this  reign, 
Henry  at  England  was  neither  diflurbed  by  foreign  invalions 
nor  internal  infurrec"lions ;  and  Henry  was  chiefly 
employed  in  Strengthening  the  bonds  of  peace  be- 
tween him  and  all  the  neighbouring  princes;  in 
amaffing  treafure,  which  he  had  always  mod  at 
heart ;  and  in  difpofing  of  his  children  in  mar- 
riage. To  avoid  a  dreadful  peftilence  which  raged 
in  England  this  year,  he  failed  with  his  Queen 
and  court  to  Calais,  8th  May,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Philip,  Archduke  of  Auftria  and  fove- 
reign  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders,  near  that  place. 
At  this  interview  thefe  two  princes  treated  one 
another  with  the  highefl  marks  of  refpec~l,  the 
warmed  expreffions  of  friendfhip,  and  the  ftrong- 
eft  aflurances  of  the  faithful  obfervance  of  the 
commercial  treaty  which  had  lately  been  con- 
cluded. The  Archduke  flattered  the  King  agree- 
ably, by  calling  him  his  father  and  prote6lor.  In 
a  word,  Henry  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that  he  fent  a 
circumftantial  account  of  what  had  pafled  at  this 
interview,  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
which  occaiioned  great  rejoicing  in  the  city.  The 
peftilence  being  now  abated,  the  King,  Queen, 

and  court  returned  to  England  in  June.  9° 
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Henry  lived  in  perfe6l  harmony  with  Charles  A.D.i5oo, 
VIII.  and  his  fucceflbr  Lewis  XII.,  Kings  of ' — * — ' 
France,  ever  fince  the  peace  of  Eilaples.  Thefe 
princes  being  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  found 
it  neceffary  to  cultivate  peace  with  England,  and 
paid  the  annuity  of  25,000  crowns,  flipulated  by 
that  peace,  with  great  punctuality. 

To  render  the  peace  with  Scotland  more  fe-  Marriages, 
cure  and  permanent,  which  Henry  very  much 
defired,  a  fcheme  was  formed  for  uniting  the 
royal  families,  by  a  marriage   between   King 
James    and    the   Princefs    Margaret,    Henry's 
eldeft  daughter.     This  propofal,  as  it  was  mod 
decent,  was  made  by  James,  and  joyfully  liftened 
to  by  Henry.     The  terms  of  the  contract  of  this 
marrjage  were  foon  and  eafily  fettled  by  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  the  two  kings.    A  difpenfation 
from  the  Pope  was  obtained  in  the  month  of  July 
this  year 9r.     But  as  the  royal  bride  was  only  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  her  age,  the  marriage  was 
not  confummated  till  about  three  years  after.  A 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Arthur  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Princefs  Catherine,  third  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  had  been  negotiated  for  feveral  years,  and 
was  at  laft  concluded,  between  the  plenipoten- 
tiariesof  the  two  kings,  at  Bewdley,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Hereford,  i9th  May,  1499.;  but  the  Princefs 
did  not  arrive  in  England  till  O6lober  ad,  1501., 
and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
in  St.  Paul's,  November  i4th.     Thefe  two  mar- 
riages,  ia  the  courfe  of  time,  were  productive 

91  Rym.  Fad,  tpm.xii.  p.  765. 
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A.D.i5oo.  of  the  mod  important  confequences.  They 
*  y '  were  among  the  happieft  events  in  the  annals 
of  this  ifland,  and  of  unfpeakable  advantage  to 
both  kingdoms92.  The  fecond  of  thefe  mar- 
riages proved  the  remote  occafion  of  the  refor- 
mation of  religion. 

A.D.r$oi.      Few  princes  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
^ts7f*     ^e  enriching  arts  of  getting  and  keeping  money 
gaining      than  Henry  VII.  It  would  be  endlefs,  and  indeed 
money.      impoffible,  to  enumerate  all  the  arts  of  this  kind 
which  he  put  in  practice;  but  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  a  few  of  them.    War,  which  empties  the 
coffers  of  other  princes,  contributed  greatly  to  fill 
thofe  of  Henry.     He  well  knew  that  his  fubjecls 
confidered  the  French  and  the  Scots  as  their  na- 
tural enemies,  and  that  to  propofe  a  war  with 
either  of  thefe  nations  would  procure  an  ample 
fupply  from  his  parliament.     Such  wars  were 
therefore  once  and  again  propofed  j  and  when  he 
had  thereby  obtained  a  fupply,  he  immediately 
concluded  a  peace,  and  kept  the  money.     The 
infurreftions  with  which  he  was  haraffed  in  the 
firft  years  of  his  reign,  he  contrived  to  render  no 
lefs  lucrative,  by  the  forfeitures  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  concerned  in  them;  and  by  exact- 
ing as  heavy  fines  and  compoiitions  from  tbofe 
of  inferior  rank  who  had  favoured  them,  as  they 
were  able  to  bear.     Many  penal  laws  had  been 
ena&ed  in  former  ages,  which,  bv  the  lapfe  of 
time  and  the  change  of  circumf  ances,  had  be- 
come obfolete  and  forgotten.     He  employed  in 

91  Rym.  Feed,  torn,  xii.  p.  756.  780. 
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his  fervice  certain  expert  lawyers,  who  featched 
into  thefe  laws,  and  who  employed  innumerable 
fpies  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  difcover  thofe 
who  had  tranfgrefTed  them.  Thefe  unhappy  per- 
fons  were  apprehended  and  cad  into  prifon,  where 
they  were  long  detained  without  being  brought  to 
trial ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  frequent  alarms  were 
given  them  of  their  danger,  till  they  were  brought 
to  offer  large  compoiitions  to  obtain  deliverance. 
Such  of  them  as  obftinately  refufed  to  compound 
for  their  delinquency  were  tried  ;  not  before  the 
ordinary  courts  of juftice^but  before  commiffion- 
ers  appointed  by  the  King  for  that  purpofe,  who 
tried  and  condemned  them  in  a  fummary  manner, 
without  juries  and  without  witneffes.  Many  gen- 
tlemen who  had  borne  offices  were  accufed  before 
thefe  commiffioners  of  certain  mifdemeanours, 
which  it  was  pretended  they  had  committed  in 
the  execution  of  their  offices.  The  fame  arts  were 
pra6lifed  with  thofe  gentlemen  to  bring  them  to 
offer  competitions;  and  if  they  refufed,  they  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  feverely  fined.  For  ex- 
ample, Sir  William  Capel,  who  had  been  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  was  fined  2700!.,  and,  after 
a  long  ftruggle,  and  remaining  feveral  years  in 
prifon,  was  forced  to  compound  for  1600!.  j 
Thomas  Knefworth,  Mayor  of  London,  and  his 
two  meriffs,  fuffered  a  long  imprifonment,  and  at 
length  obtained  their  deliverance  by  the  payment 
of  1400!. ;  Chriftopher  Hawis,  mercer  and  al- 
derman of  London,  was  fo  haraffed  by  thofe  in- 
quifitors,  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  Sir 
Lawrence  Alemore  and  his  two  meriffs  were  fined 

i  boot., 
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.  loool.,  and  committed  to  prifon,  but  obtained 
their  deliverance  by  the  King's  death 93.  The 
feudal  fyftem  of  government  had  been  long  upon 
the  decline  in  England ;  andthefeveral  preftations 
drawn  by  thofe  who  held  their  lands  of  the  crown 
had,  in  fome  preceding  reigns,  been  levied  with 
lefs  ftrictnefs  than  formerly.  But  Henry  com- 
pelled  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  all  thefe  preftations.  Befide  this,  many 
gentlemen  who  held  their  lands  by  other  tenures, 
were  brought  before  the  King's  commiffioners, 
and  compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  payment  of  all  the 
feudal  preftations,  to  avoid  greater  inconveni- 
encies,  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

Outlaws  on  perfonal  actions  were  compelled  to 
pay  exorbitant  fums,  before  they  could  obtain 
their  charters  of  pardon.  Several  laws  were 
enacted  which  had  a  fpecious  appearance  of  pro- 
moting  the  public  good,  but  in  reality  were  only 
intended  to  increafe  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 
In  a  word,  hardly  any  juftice,  and  no  favour, 
could  be  obtained  from  thefe  commiffioners  of 
the  King,  without  paying  for  it  a  very  extrava- 
gant price.  Thefe  were  a  few  of  the  arts  by 
which  this  avaricious  monarch  haraffed  his  fub- 
,  jects,  and  increafed  his  treafures.  Sir  Richard 
Empfon  and  Edmond  Dudley,  two  bold  unfeel- 
ing lawyers,  with  their  fpies  and  informers,  were 
the  chief  inftruments  employed  by  Henry  in 
thefe  iniquitous  tranfactions. 

Earl  of^         So  unrelenting  was  the  avarice  of  this'prince, 
Smpofi*    ^at  his  beft  and  mod  zealous  friends,  who  had 

tion*  *  Stowc,  p.4*j. 
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done  him  the  moft  efTentiai  fervices,  were  not  A.D.I.SOI, 
exempted  from  thefe  exactions.  John  de  Vere, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  had  been  a  moft  zealous  Lan- 
caftrian,  and  had  done  and  fuffered  more  for  that 
caufe  than  any  other  perfon.  His  great  eftate 
had  been  twice  forfeited,  and  he  had  endured  a 
long  imprifonment  in  the  caftle  of  Hams,  from 
which  he  had  made  his  efcape ;  joined  Henry 
when  he  was  Earl  of  Richmond,  in  France ; 
came  over  with  him  into  England ;  and  contri- 
buted greatly  by  his  valour  and  military  fkill,  to 
the  victory  at  Bofworth.  This  nobleman  enter- 
tained the  King  feveral  days  in  a  fplendid  and 
fumptuous  manner  at  his  caftle  of  Henningham. 
At  the  departure  of  his  royal  gueft,  the  Earl's 
fervants,  friends,  and  retainers,  in  their  livery- 
coats  and  cognifances,  were  ranged  in  two  lines, 
between  which  he  was  to  pafs.  The  King  ob- 
ferving  their  rich  drefles  and  prodigious  numbers^ 
called  to  the  Earl,  and  faid,  "  My  Lord,  I  have 
"  heard  much  of  your  hofpitality  ;  but  I  fee  it  is 
4C  greater  than  the  fpeech.  Thefe  handfome 
"  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  which  I  fee  on  both 
u  fides  of  me,  are  fure  your  menial  fervants." 
The  Earl  fmiled,  and  faid,  "  It  may  pleafe  Your 
<c  Gracea  that  were  not  for  mine  eafe ;  they  are 
cc  moft  of  them  my  retainers,  that  are  come  to 
"  do  me  fervice  at  fuch  a  time  as  this,  and  chiefly 
"  to  fee  Your  Grace."  The  King  ftarted  a  little, 
and  faid,  "  By  my  faith,  My  Lord,  I  thank  you 
<6  for  your  good  cheer,  but  i  may  not  endure  to 
"  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  fight ;  my  attorney 
"  muft  fpeak  with  you."  The  Earl  was  accord- 
VOL.  XT.  F  ingly 
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A.D.I50I.  ingly  profecuted  for  tranfgreffing  the  laws  againft 
'  *  '  retainers,  and  forced  to  compound  for  no  lefs 
than  1 5,000  marks 94.  Henry  did  not  only  grafp 
with  eagernefs  at  great  forfeitures  and  compofi- 
tions,  but  was  attentive  to.  the  moft  trifling  gains. 
Of  this  the  noble  hiftorian  of  this  reign  gives  us 
the  following  remarkable  example :  "  I  remem- 
"  her  to  have  feen,"  fays  he,  "  a  book  of  accounts 
"  of  Empfon's,  that  had  the  King's  hand  almoft 
"  to  every  leaf,  by  way  of  figning,  and  was  in 
"  fome  places  poftilled  in  the  margin  with  the 
"  King's  hand  likewife,  where  was  this  remem- 
"  brance :  Item,  Received  from  fuch  a  one  five 
"  marks,  for  a  pardon  to  be  procured ;  and  if 
"  the  pardon  do  not  pafs,  the  money  to  be  re- 
"  paid,  except  the  party  be  fome  otherways 
"  Satisfied."  "  And  over  againft  this  memo- 
xc  randum,  in  the  King's  own  hand,  OTHERWAYS 
"  SATISFIED.'*  95 

Arts  of  Henry  excelled  no  lefs  in  the  arts  of  faving 
.favmg  mo-  ^n  Qf.  o|3taining  money ;  the  expences  of  his 
houfehold  were  regulated  by  the  moft  ftric~l  and 
correct  oeconomy.  He  conftituted  his  fecond 
fon,  Henry  Duke  of  York,  warden  of  the  marches 
towards  Scotland,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land,  when  he  was  only  two  years  of  age.  In  the 
management  of  his  greateft  affairs,  and  in  his 
embaffies  to  foreign  courts,  he  chiefly  employed 
clergymen,  and  rewarded  them  with  preferments 
in  the  church,  inftead  of  money,  &c.  &c.  By 
thefe,  and  other  arts  of  the  fame  kind,  this 

'*  Bacon,  p. an.  »s  Ibid.  p.  aia. 
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prince  colle6led  a  greater  mafs  of  money  than  A.D.i5oi> 
ever  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  any  former  king  of 
England.  This,  it  is  faid,  at  length  amounted  to 
i  58oo,oool.  in  money,  befide  plate  and  jewels, 
all  which  he  kept  with  the  moft  anxious  care  in 
fecret  apartments  of  his  palace  at  Richmond, 
under  his  own  lock  and  key. 

Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princefs  Ca- 


therine  of  Spain  his  con  fort,  foon  after  their  mar-  D<;ath  of 
riage,  were  conducted  to  the  caftle  of  Ludlow, 


the  place  appointed  for  their  ilated  relidence  ; 
there,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  the  Prince  fell 
into  a  diftemper,  of  which  he  died,  April  the  2d. 
This  event,  no  doubt,  affected  Henry  as  a  pa- 
rent ;  but  it  feems  to  have  affli&ed  him  full  as 
much  from  his  apprehenfions  of  the  lofs  of  mo- 
ney it  was  likely  to  occafion.  The  fortune  of 
the  Princefs  was  200,000  crowns,  of  which  Henry 
had  received  100,000.  Her  dowry,  as  princefs 
dowager  of  Wales,  was  to  be  one  third  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  of  the 
dukedom  of  Cornwall,  and  earldom  of  Chefter. 
If  the  Princefs  were  fent  back  to  Spain,  that 
part  of  her  fortune  which  had  been  received 
mult  have  been  returned  ;  and  it  might  alfo  have 
weakened  that  ftri6t  union  which  had  long  fub- 
iifted  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  England, 
If  me  continued  to  refide  in  England,  me  muft 
have  enjoyed  her  dower.  Neither  of  thefe  alter- 
natives could  be  agreeable  to  a  prince  of  Henry's 
difpofition. 

To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  Henry  formed 
the  extraordinary  fcheme  of  a  marriage  between  marrus* 

F  2  his 
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A.D.i5oz.  his  only  furviving  fon  Henry  Duke  of  York,  then 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  widow  of 
his  late  brother  Prince  Arthur ;  though  fhe  had 
cohabited  with  that  prince  five  months,  and  from 
an  apprehenfion  that  (he  might  be  with  child, 
the  King  abflained  feveral  months  from  creating 
his  fon  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  This  extraor- 
dinary project  being  communicated  to  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  met  with 
their  approbation,  and  fteps  were  foon  after  taken 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Henry's  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  the  houfe  of 
York  Hill  continued  unabated.  John  de  la  Pole, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  died  A.D.  1491. ;  leaving  Ed- 
mond  de  la  Pole  his  fon  and  heir.  But  Henry 
dilputed  the  fucceffion  to  the  eftate  and  honours 
of  his  family,  and  forced  him  to  a  compromife,  by 
which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  title  of  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  eftate  of  that  earldom'6. 
This  nobleman  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man 
in  a  fudden  gull  of  paffion,  for  which  he  was- 
arraigned  and  tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  then  obtained  a  pardon.  Difgufted  at  thefe 
injuries  and  affronts,  he  went  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  leave,  to  the  court  of  Margaret  Duchefs 
dowager  of  Burgundy,  his  aunt.  Henry,  by  fend* 
ing  him  folemn  promifes  of  forgivenefs  and  good 
ufage,  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  England, 
A.D.  1501.  ButtheEarlhavingcontra&edaheavy 
load  of  debt,  by  his  extravagant  expences  at  the 
marriageof  Prince  Arthur, he  becameuneafy,  and 

96  Rotuli  Parliamtntorum,  tom.vi.  p»474>  &c. 
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fled  into  Flanders  in  the  fpring  of  this  year.  A.D.i502. 
Henry  now  became  apprehenfive  that  he  had  ac-  v-  ~~^  L—f 
complices  in  England,  and  that  an  infurrection 
was  intended  ;  he  therefore  directed  Sir  Robert 
Curfon,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Hams,  to  join 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  at  Bruflels,  infmuate  himfelf 
into  his  favour,  and  difcover  his  defigns  and  ac- 
complices.    In  confequence  of  informations  fent 
by  this  emiflary,  the  Lord  William  Courteney, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Devonmire,  Sir  James 
Tyrrel,  Sir  John  Wyndham,   and  fome  other 
gentlemen,  were  apprehended,  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  treafon.     Sir  James  Tyrrel  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
May  6th,  1502.     The  unhappy  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
on  the  death  of  his  aunt  Margaret,  was  reduced 
to  great  diftrefs,  and  wandered  about  in  France 
and  Germany,  but  was  at  length  permitted  by 
the  Archduke  of  Auilria  to  refide  privately  in 
Flanders. 97 

Henry  fuflained  another  lofs  in  his  family  by  AJD.xjoj.  , 
the  death  of  his  amiable  confort,  Queen  Eliza-  Death  of 
beth,  on  Saturday  February  nth,  A.D.   1503. 
She  had  been  delivered  of  a  daughter  upon  Can- 
dlemas-day preceding,  and  her  child  furvived 
her  only  a  few  days.     As  this  princefs  had  never 
gained  the  affection  of  her  hufband,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  her  death  did  not  give  him  much  con- 
cern ;  and  he  foon  after  began  to  think  of  a 
fecond  marriage. 9* 

Henry  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  Marriage. 
having  given  full  powers  to  their  plenipotentia- 

97  Bacon,  p. 303.  Hall*  £.54.  Stowe,  p. 484.         »8  Stowe,  p.4§4. 
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ries  to  negotiate  the  contract  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween Prince  Henry,  lately  created  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Catherine  Princefs  dowager  of  Wales, 
his  late  brother's  widow,  that  contract  was 
figned  June  23d,  A.D.  1503. ;  but  as  the  Prince 
was  then  hardly  twelve  years  of  age,  the  con- 
fummation  of  the  marriage  was  feveral  years 
delayed,  and  did  not  actually  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  the  King  his  father  ;  though  a 
papal  difpenfation  for  it  was  granted  December 
26th,  A.D.  1503." 

A.D.I504-  One  of  the  preftations  due  by  thofe  who  held 
their  lands  of  the  crown  in  capite,  by  the  feudal 
fyftem  of  government,  was  an  aid  to  the  King  for 
knighting  his  eldeft  fon,  and  marrying  his  eldeft 
daughter.  Henry  had  knighted  his  eldeft  fon, 
Prince  Arthur,  before  his  marriage ;  and  had  lately 
marriedhiseldeft  daughter,  thePrincefs  Margaret, 
to  the  King  of  Scotland ;  and  would  not  fuffer  fuch 
an  opportunity  of  getting  money  to  efcape.  He 
therefore  called  apariiament3  which  met  at  Weft- 
minfter  on  the  25th  of  January,  of  which  Edmond 
Dudley,  the  moft  hated  man  in  the  kingdom,  was 
chofen  fpeaker:  fo  abfolute  was  Henry  now 
become.  The  parliament,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
and  perplexity  of  levying  thefe  obfolete  aids,  ac- 
cording to  the  antient  cuftom,  made  him  a  grant 
of  40,000!.  of  which  he  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
remit  10,000!.,  and  was  ftill  a  confiderable  gainer. 
At  this  parliament  too,  feveral  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen were  attainted,  and  their  eftates  forfeited ; 
fome  of  them  for  offences  of  a  very  old  date. 

99  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xiii.  p.  75?  &c.    Bacon,  p. 216. 
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Among  thefe  were,  Edmond  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  A.D.i504. 
Lord  William  Courteney,  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  Sir 
George  Nevil,  Sir  Thomas  Wyndham,  &c.  Not 
contented  with  thefe  grants  and  forfeitures, 
Henry  appointed  commiffioners  for  a  general 
benevolence,  though  he  was  engaged  in  no  war, 
nor  involved  in  any  troubles  which  could  occa- 
ilon  an  extraordinary  expence.  I0° 

Henry,  after  fometime  fpent  in  deliberation,  ^0.1505. 
fixed  upon  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Naples,  who  Marnase* 
had  a  very  large  dower  affigned  her  by  her  late 
hufband,  King  Ferdinand,  for  his  fecond  wife : 
but  he  refolved  to  proceed  with  caution.  He 
fent  three  gentlemen  to  Naples,  not  inverted  with 
any  public  character,  but  furnimed  with  letters 
from  thePrincefs  of  Wales,  which  procured  them 
accefs  to  the  intended  bride.  He  gave  thefe 
gentlemen  very  particular  directions  to  obferve 
attentively  the  complexion,  flature,  health,  tem- 
per, inclinations,  and  behaviour  of  the  Queen, 
and  to  examine  into  the  ftate  and  value  of  her 
dower.  Thefe  gentlemen  made  a  very  favour- 
able report  of  the  perfon  and  character  of  the 
Queen ;  but  informed  him,  that  the  reigning 
King  of  Naples  had  deprived  her  of  her  dower, 
and  had  granted  her  a  moderate  penfion  for  life. 
This  extinguifhed  Henry's  love  in  a  moment, 
and  put  an  end  to  that  project. ICI 

Philip  Archduke  of  Auftria  had  married  the  A.D.i506. 
Princefs  Jane,  eldeft  furviving  daughter  of  Fer-  King  of 
dinand  and  Ifabella,  King  and  Queen  of  Spain.  England? 
Thatprincefs,bythe  death  of  her  mother  Ifabella, 

ro  Rotuli  Parliamentorum,  torn.  vi.  p«53*»  &c. 
101  Bacon,  p.aiS,  &c. 
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A.D.i5o6.  heirefs  of  Caflile,  was  become  the  heirefs  of  that 

' « '  kingdom;  her  father  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  had 

been  appointed  adminiilratbr  of  Caftile,  by  the 
laft  \viliofhisdeceafedconfort:  but  the  Archduke, 
intending  to  hold  the  pofferlion  of  the  crown  ofCa£ 
tile  with  his  father-in-law,  embarked,  with  his  con- 
fort  and  court,  on  the  loth  of  January,  for  Spain; 
but  his  fleet  was  difperfed  by  a  violent  florm,  and 
his  own  fhip,  with  much  difficulty,  got  into  the 
port  of  Weymouth,  January  26th.  Philip  and 
Queen  Jane  being  extremely  fick,  went  on  more, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  council. 

As  foon  as  Henry  was  informed  of  this  event, 
he  lent  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  a  fplendid  re- 
tinue, to  compliment  Philip  and  the  Queen,  and 
allure  them  that  his  fovereign  was  on  the  way  to 
wait  upon  them.  Philip,  finding  that  it  would  be 
impoffible  for  him  to  avoid  the  King's  vifit,  im- 
mediately fet  out  for  Windfor,  where  'he  was 
received  by  Henry  with  every  poffible  demon, 
ftration  of  refpec"l  and  friendmip.102 
Treaty.  Henry,  having  the  Archduke  and  his  confort, 
the  Queen  of  Caflile,  now  in  his  poifeffion,  be- 
gan to  ruminate  upon  what  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  this  accident.  Among  other 
things,  he  prevailed  upon  Philip,  who  could 
deny  him  nothing,  to  make  a  new  commercial 
treaty,  much  more  advantageous  to  the  Englifh 
than  the  former,  which  had  been  called  by  the 
people  of  the  Low  Countries  intercurjus  magnus, 
or  the  great  treaty :  this  was  called  by  them  in* 
tercurfus  malus,  or  the  bad  treaty. 103 

102  Bacon,  p.  2*3.  IC3  Rym.  Feed.  tom.xiii.  p.  126. 
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Henry  then  intimated  to  Philip  his  deiire  to  A,D.i5o6. 
marry  his  fiiler  Margaret  Duchefs  dowager  of  ' — /~~-J 
Savoy.     To   this  Philip   cheerfully   cpnfented.  marriage. 
Thomas  Wo] fey,  then  chaplain  to  the  King,  who 
afterwards  made  fo  diftinguifhed  a  figure,  was 
employed  to  negotiate  this  treaty,  which  was  con- 
cluded at  Windfor,  March  2oth.  By  this  treaty, 
Philip  engaged  to  give  with  the  Duchefs,  his  fitter, 
30  ,000  crowns  of  gold,  and  an  yearly  penfion  of 
3,850  crowns.    By  the  treaty  it  was  agreed,  for 
the  further  fecurity  of  the  money,  that  the  prin- 
cipal lords  of  the  Low  Countries  fhould  become 
bound  by  oath  for  the  payment.104 

Henry,  not  yet  contented  with  thefe  ad  vantages,  Earl  of 
preffed  Philip  to  deliver  Edmond  de  la  Pole,  Earl  Suffolk' 
of  Suffolk,  into  his  hands;  and  Philip  expreffing 
great  reluctance  to  betray  a  nobleman  who  had 
trufled  in  his  protection,  Henry  gave  him  affur- 
ances  that  he  would  not  put  the  Earl  to  death,  and 
contrived  to  make  his  return  to  England  appear 
voluntary.  He  was  according  brought  to  Dover, 
delivered  toHenry,and  committed  to  theTower; 
he  having  given  his  confent  to  return,  upon  being 
affured  of  his  life.  Henry,  after  inverting  Philip 
with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  entertaining 
him  magnificently  about  three  months,  having 
obtained  all  the  advantages  he  could  expect,  fu£ 
fered  him  to  purfue  his  voyage  into  Spain. IOS 

When  Philip  was  in  England,  fome  propofals  AJXijo;. 
"\Vere  made  of  a  marriage  between  his  fon,  Charles  Treaty  of 
Prince  of  Caflile,  and  the Princefs Mary,  Henry's  " 
youngefl  daughter ;  and  ambafladors  were  ap- 

104  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xiii.  p,ia6— 133.  ies  Bacon,  p.izj. 
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AJ).i5o;.  pointed  to  negotiate  that  treaty,  which  was  at 
length  concluded  and  iigned  at  Calais,  Decem- 
ber  2  1  ft,  A.D.  1507.  By  this  treaty  it  was  ftipu- 
lated,  that  Charles  fhould  marry  the  princefs  as 
foon  as  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  her  for- 
tune was  fixed  at  250,000  crowns  of  gold.  Such 
advantageous  bargains  did  Henry  make,  that, 
though  an  old  man,  he  was  to  receive  a  much 
greater  fortune  with  the  Duchefs  of  Savoy  than 
he  was  to  give  with  his  daughter  Mary,  to 
Charles,  the  youthful  heir  of  all  the  extenfive 
dominions  of  Auftria  and  Spain.  I0& 

AD.  1508.      Henry  had  for  fome  yearspafl  been  much  afflicted 


Henry  pre-  ^fa  fae  gout,  and  about  this  time  fell  into  a  de- 
death.  clining  ftate  of  health,  which  gradually  impaired 
his  ftrength,  and  threatened  his  difFolution.  This 
put  an  end  to  all  his  thoughts  of  marriage,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  make  preparations  for  his  approach- 
ing death,  by  acts  of  mercy,  juftice,  and  piety. 
Befides  granting  a  general  pardon,  excepting  to 
thieves  and  murderers,  and  a  few  particular  per- 
fons,  he  paid  the  debts  of  all  the  prifoners  in  Lon- 
don and  Weilminfler,who  were  confined  for  forty 
fhillings,  or  under,  and  fet  them  at  liberty.107 
A.D.I509.  Henry,  perceiving  the  approaches  of  death, 
Laft  will,  made  his  laft  will  and  teftament,  at  his  palace  of 
Richmond,  on  the  laft  day  of  March,  A.D.  1509. 
Some  of  our  hiftorians  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of 
this  prince,  that  theyaffure  us  his  foul  afcendedto 
heaven  as  foon  as  it  left  his  body  Io8.  But  he  does 
not  feem  to  have  entertained  fuch  fanguine  hopes 

'•*  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xiii.  p.»;i.  IC7  Hall,  £.51. 

108  Id.  ibid.    Bacon,  p.  23  a. 
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himfelf,  but  rather  to  have  been  very  apprehen-  A.D.I509. 
five  of  the  pains  of  purgatory,  if  not  of  fome- 
thing  worfe.    This  appears  from  the  whole  drain 
of  his  laft  will,  which  is,  in  many  refpects,  a 
curious  compofition,  and  exhibits  a  lively  picture 
of  his  mind  at  that  awful  feafon.     Difquieted 
by  a  fenfe  of  guilt  and  a  dread  of  punifhment,  he 
fled  to  the  arts  of  fuperflition  for  relief.    But,  ac- 
cuflomed  to  make  good  bargains,  he  took  every 
poffible  precaution  to  fecure  a  fufficient  number 
of  maffes  and  prayers  of  the  bed  quality  for  his 
money.     He  directed  his  executors  to  caufe  two 
thoufand  maffes  to  be  faid  for  his  foul  within  a 
month  after  his  deceafe,  at  the  rate  of  fix-pence 
a-piece.      He  ordered  them  alfo  to  diilribute 
2000!.  to  prifoners  and  poor  people  of  different 
denominations,  upon  condition  that  they  prayed 
fervently  for  his  foul  by  name.     "  And  in  this 
"  partie,"  faid  he,  "  we  hertily  defire  our  exe- 
"  cutours  to  thinke  and  confidere  howe  necef- 
"  farie  behooful  and  howe  profitable  it  is  to  dede 
"  folks  to  bee  praied  for.5*     He  had  fome  time 
before  entered  into  formal  contracts  with  the 
clergy  of  all  the  cathedrals,  conventual  and  col- 
legiate churches,  in  the  kingdom,  to  fay  a  certain 
number  of  raaffes  and  prayers  for  certain  fums 
of  money ;  and  he  now  granted  them,  by  his  will, 
additional  fums,  to  engage  them  to  fay  their 
maffes  with  greater  folemnity,  and  their  prayers 
with  greater  fervency.     To  relieve  his  mind 
from  the  anxiety  under  which  it  laboured  on  ac- 
count of  his  oppreffive  exactions,  he  conftituted  a 
number  of  commiffioners,  with  authority  to  make 

refutation 
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AD.  1509.  reftitution  to  all  whom  he  had  injured  and  op- 

v— -~v-— '  preffed.  But  ftill,  to  prevent  impofition,  he 
directed  them  to  make  no  reftitution  to  any  for 
what  had  been  taken  from  them  by  courfe  of  law, 
which  was  the  mod  common  method  of  his 
oppreffive  exactions';  and  he  appointed  Empfon 
and  Dudley,  the  two  chief  inflruments  of  his 
oppreflion,  two  of  thefe  commiffioners.  But  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  other  arts 
he  employed  to  preferve  his  foul  from  thofe 
punimraents  which  he  dreaded. !09 

Death.  Having  languished  about  three  weeks  after  he 

made  his  will,  he  expired  in  his  palace  at  Rich- 
mond,  April  21  ft,  A.D.  1509.,  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  reign,  and  54th  of  his  age. 

Character.  Henry  VII.  was  in  ftature  a  little  above  the 
middle  iize,  flender,  ftrong,  and  active.  His 
deportment  was,  in  general,  grave,  referved, 
and  flately ;  but  he  could  put  on  a  fmiling  coun- 
tenance, and  aflume  a  gracious  engaging  manner, 
when  he  faw  convenient.  In  perfonal  courage 
he  was  not  defective,  but  it  was  attended  with 
caution,  and  not  of  the  impetuous  enterprifing 
kind.  Though  he  fometimes  threatened,  he 
never  really  intended  to  engage  in  any  foreign 
war;  becaufe  he  knew  it  was  exceedingly  expen- 
five,  and  peculiarly  dangerous  to  a  prince 
with  a  difputed  title  and  difcontented  fubjecls. 
From  thefe  confiderations,  rather  than  from 
timidity,  he  cultivated  peace  with  all  the  neigh- 
bouring princes.  In  application  to  buiinefs 

lc*  See  the  Will  of  Henry  VH.  publifhed  by  Thomas  Aftle,  Efq. 
with  an  ingenious  preface  by  the  Editor. 

he 
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he  was  indefatigable,  and  defcended  to  the  moll  ^0.1509. 
minute  details.  He  was  his  own  minifter,  impe- 
netrably fecret  in  all  his  fchemes,  and  prefcribed 
to  his  fervants  the  parts  they  were  to  act,  without 
acquainting  them  with  his  views.  His  under- 
ilanding  was  good,  but  neither  very  quick  nor 
comprehenfive ;  but  he  fupplied  the  want  of 
quicknefs  by  mature  deliberation ;  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  with  which  all  his  meafures  were  crowned, 
procured  him  the  name  of  the  Solomon  of  the  age, 
and  a  very  high  reputation  for  wifdom  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  has  been  highly  admired 
for  diminifliing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  great 
barons,  which  had  often  endangered  the  crown 
and  opprefled  the  people.  This  he  certainly  en- 
deavoured, and  in  part  accomplifhed.  But  it  was 
far  from  being  a  difficult  tafk.  The  civil  wars  had 
ruined  two-thirds  of  the  great  families,  and  at  his 
acceffion  there  were  only  twenty-feven  temporal 
peers  in  England.  The  great  defects  in  the  cha- 
racter of  this  Prince  proceeded  not  from  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  head,  but  the  hardnefs  of  his  heart, 
which  was  exceedingly  felfifti  and  unfeeling  ; 
little  fufceptible  of  the  impreffions  of  love,  friend- 
fhip,  pity,  or  any  generous,  benevolent  affection. 
He  was  an  unkind  hufband  to  an  amiable  confort; 
never  Jiad  a  friend,  and  feldom  forgave  an  enemy. 
As  a  fon,  he  treated  his  venerable  mother  with 
formal  refpect,  but  allowed  her  no  influence;  as 
a  father,  he  was  careful,  but  not  affeclionate  ;  as 
a  matter,  he  was  far  from  being  generous.  His 
vexatious  exactions  of  various  kinds,  his  feverity 
to  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  his  cruelty  to  the 

innocent 
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A.D.I509.  innocent  Earl  of  Warwick,  have  procured  him, 
and  not  unjuftly,  the  odious  name  of  tyrant. 
An  inordinate  love  of  money,  and  an  unrelenting 
hatred  to  the  houfe  of  York,  were  his  ruling  paf- 
fions,  and  the  chief  fources  of  all  his  vices  and 
of  all  his  troubles. 


SECTION  II. 

The  civil  and  military  hi/lory  of  England,  from  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  A.D.  1509.,  to  the  acceffion  of 
Edward  VI.  A.D.  1547. 

Acceffion    T?EW  kings  have  afcended  their  thrones  with 

or  Henry  ° 

VIII.  •*-  greater  advantages,  and  fairer  profpe6ls  of  a 
happy  reign,  than  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  He 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  handfome,  healthy, 
ftrong,  and  a6live ;  excelled  in  all  fafhionable 
and  manly  exercifes,  had  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  was  learned  for  his  time  of  life  and  the  age  in 
which  he  flourifhed.  His  title  to  the  crown  was 
indifputable  ;  he  was  at  peace  with  all  his  neigh- 
bours :  his  coffers  overflowed  with  money,  and 
his  fubje6ls  were  tranlported  with  joy  at  his 
acceffion.  "° 

Wife  mea-  'phg  fjrjft;  rneafures  of  the  young  monarch  were 
wife  and  popular.  On  the  day  after  his  father's 
death,  when  he  was  proclaimed  in  London,  he  re- 
tired to  the  Tower,  to  avoid  the  tumultary  ac- 
clamations of  the  people,  and  to  enjoy  leifure  to 

110  Lord  Herbert's  Hiitory  of  Henry  VIII.  apud  Kenet,  vol.iii.  p.i. 
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attend  to  bufinefs.  By  the  advice,  it  is  faid,  of 
his  wife  and  virtuous  grandmother,  Margaret 
Countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  he  formed  an 
excellent  council,  compofed  of  men  of  eminent 
abilities  and  long  experience  in  bufinefs ;  and 
though,  from  his  age  and  temper,  he  was  fond 
of  pleafurable  amufements,  he  frequently  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  his  council,  to  gain  fome 
knowledge  of  his  affairs.  Two  very  popular  pro- 
clamations were  immediately  published,  the  one 
confirming  the  general  pardon  that  had  been 
granted  by  the  late  King ;  the  other  inviting  all 
who  had  been  injured  by  the  too  rigorous  execu- 
tion of  antiquated  penal  laws  in  the  late  reign,  to 
lay  their  complaints  before  certain  commiffioners 
appointed  to  hear  and  redrefs  their  wrongs.  Sir 
llichard  Empfon  and  Edmond  Dudley,  Efq.  the 
two  detefted  inftruments  of  thofe  vexatious  pro- 
fecutions,were  committed  prifoners  to  the  Tower, 
and  many  of  their  agents  and  informers  to  other 
prifons.  Thefe  meafures  gave  univerfal  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  infpired  the  people  with  the  moft  fan- 
guine  hopes  of  a  mild  adminiftration. '" 

One  of  the  firft  and  moft  important  affairs  that  The 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  council  was,  the  j^* 
marriage  of  the  young  king.     He  had  been  con- 
tracted, 23d  June,  A.D.  1503.,  to  Catherine  of 
Spain,  his  brother's  widow,  and  a  difpenfation  for 
the  marriage  had  been  obtained  from  the  Pope  j 
but  on  the  day  in  which  he  completed  his  four- 

111  Lord  Herbert V  Hiftory  of  Henry  VD3.  apud  Kenet,  vol.  Hi. 
p.  a,  3. 

teenth 
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AX).  1509.  teenth  year,  he  had  protefted  againft  that  con- 
tra^: and  it  was  now  debated  in  council,  whe- 
ther he  mould  adhere  to  his  prated,  or  fulfil  the 
contract11*.      William  Warhara,  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  and  chancellor  of  England,  a  wife 
and  virtuous  prelate,  oppofed  the  marriage  as  in- 
ceduous,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  with 
which  the  Pope,  he  faid,  could  not  difpenfe. 
But  Richard  Fox,  Bifhop  of  Wincheder,  fecre- 
tary  and  lord  privy  feal,  with  a  great  majority 
of  the  council,  advifed  the  King  to  proceed  to 
the  marriage,  and  enforced  their  advice  by  many 
drong  political  and  prudential  arguments.    Hen- 
ry, with  fome  reluctance,  it  is  faid)  complied  with 
this  advice;  and  this  extraordinary  marriage  was 
folemnized  at  Greenwich,  June  yth,  A. D.  i509-113 
A  marriage  which  afterwards  made  a  mighty 
noife,  and  produced   effects   altogether   unex- 
pected, and  dire6lly  contrary  to  the  intentions  of 
thofe  who  promoted  it  with  the  greated  zeal. 
So  fhort-fighted  are  the  wifed  politicians,  and  fo 
little  do  they  know  what  will  be  the  confequences 
of  their  fchemes !     The  Pope,  in  particular,  who 
granted  the  difpenfation  for  this  marriage,  ima- 
gined he  had  thereby  fubjected  Henry  and  his 
poderity  for  ever  to  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors ; 
becaufe  the  legality  of  his  marriage  and  their  le- 
gitimacy would  depend  on  the  plentitude  of  the, 
papal  power.    The  effect,  it  will  foon  appear,  was 
directly  contrary  to  his  expectations,  and  proved 
that,  with  all  his  pretentions  to  infallibility,  he 
faw  no  further  into  futurity  than  other  men. 

Ilz  Rym.  Feed-  tora.-xiii.  p. 76 — 86.  89.  IU  IbiJ.  p.25i. 
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The  commiffioners  who  had  been  appointed  to  A.D.i5o9i 
hear  the  complaints  of  thofe  who  had  been  injured 
in  the  late  reign,  foon  found  that  it  would  not  be 
fo  eafy  to  repair  the  loffes  of  the  numerous  com- 
plain ers,  as  to  gratify  their  revenge  by  punifhing 
their  oppreffors.  They  therefore  adopted  that  as 
the  leaft  expeniive  method,  and  made  three  of  the 
mod  active  and  odious  informers  to  ride  through 
the  principal  flreets  of  London,  June  6th,  with 
their  faces  to  the  horfes'  tails,  and  then  fet  them 
on  the  pillory,  where  they  were  fo  roughly  ufed, 
that  they  all  died  foon  after  in  prifon.  "4 

Great  preparations  having  been  made  for  the  Corona- 
coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen, that  ceremony  tjon>  &c- 
was  performed  at  Weftminfter,  June  24th,  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  and  at  a  prodigious  expence 
both  to  the  King  and  the  nobility IIS.  The  coro- 
nation wasfollowedbyafucceffion  of  tournaments 
and  other  fplendid  and  expenfive  diverfions,  in 
which  the  young  King  fpent  much  of  his  time  and 
treafures.  Not  contented  with  the  guard  efta- 
blifhed  by  his  father,  he  inftituted  a  band  of  fifty 
fpearmen,  each  fpearman  to  have  three  great 
horfes  for  his  own  ufe,  and  to  be  attended  by  an 
archer,  a  demilance,  and  valet,  all  on  horfeback. 
The  fpear  men  were  dreffed  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  the 
trappings  of  their  horfes  were  of  the  fame  coilly 
materials  u£.  In  a  word,  Henry  now  difcovered 
fo  itrong  a  paffion  for  magnificence  of  all  kinds, 
as  threatened  the  fpeedy  diflipation  of  all  the 

"*  Stowe,  p.48;.  ns  Hall,  Henry  VUI.  foU— 4. 

116  Ibid,  fol.j,  6. 
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AJD.I509.  money  which  had  been  hoarded  by  his  father. 
^~'~  —  This  gave  no  little  concern  to  fome  of  his  minif- 
ters,  particularly  to  Bifhop  Fox,  who  loft  much 
of  his  influence  at  court,  by  his  remonflrance 
againft  this  extravagance  ;  and  his  rival,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  lord  treafurer,  gained  the  afcendant 
by  indulging  the  King's  humour. ll7 
Death  of        Five  days  after  his  coronation,  Henry  fuftained 
teft  of  Un~   a  great  l°fs  by  the  death  of  his  excellent  grand- 
Richmond,  mother,  for  whom  he  had  always  entertained  a 
very  great  regard  and  reverence ;  and  who,  if 
ihe  had  lived  fome  years  longer,  might  have  pre- 
ferved  him  from  various  errors,  by  her  affec- 
tionate and  prudent  admonitions.  "3 
Treaties         jn  the  fjrft  year  of  hjs  reign  Henry  confirmed 
the  treaties  which  had  been  made  by  his  father, 
.     with  the  Emperor,  the  Kings  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Scotland,  and  declared  his  refolution  to  culti- 
vate peace  with  all  thefe  princes II9.    How  happy 
would  it  have  been  for  him  and  his  fubjects,  if  he 
had  adhered  to  that  wife  and  virtuous  refolution ! 
Triakof        Though  a  few  of  the  inferior  agents  in  the  late 
a^dPDud-  oppreffions  had  been  punifhed,  the  people  could 
Iey«          not  be  fatisfied  while  the  two  grand  opprefTors, 
Empfon  and  Dudley,  remained  alive.     It  was 
notfo  eafy,  however,  to  convi6l  them,  as  it  had 
been  to  convi6l  their  under-agents.     They  were 
both  expert  lawyers,  had  a6led  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  had  carefully  preferved  the  orders  they 
had  received  from  their  late  mafter  for  all  their 
tranfa&ions.    When  they  were  firft  brought  be- 

117  Herbert,  p.4.  Il8  Stowe,  ^487. 

119  Rym.  Feed,  torn.  xiii.  p.257»  360,  361.  267. 
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fore  the  council,  Empfon,  who  was  equally  bold  A.D.I509. 
ami  eloquent,  made  a  noble  defence  for  himfelf 
and  his  fellow-prifoner.  "  The  crime,"  he  laid, 
"  of  which  they  were  accufed,  and  for  which 
"  they  were  to  be  tried,  was  of  a  very  extraor- 
"  dinary  nature.  Others  were  tried  for  violating 
<c  the  laws,  but  they  were  to  be  tried  for  putting 
"  the  laws  in  execution,  though  they  were  bound 
"  to  do  fo  by  their  offices,  and  by  the  exprefs 
"  commands  of  the  fovereigri,  to  whom  the  exe- 
"  cution  of  the  law  was  committed  by  the  con- 
"  flitution.  If  they  were  to  be  facrificed  to  the 
"  clamours  of  thofe  whom  their  duty  had  obliged 
"  them  to  punifh,  he  in  treated  that  the  caufe  of 
"  their  fufferings  might  be  kept  a  profound 
cc  fecret ;  becaufe  if  it  was  known  in  foreign 
<c  countries,  it  would  be  concluded  that  all  law 
"  and  government  were  diffolved  in  England120." 
In  a  word,  it  was  foon  found  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  convict  thefe  men 
of  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been  really 
guilty,  without  bringing  a  heavy  load  of  infamy 
on  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  by  whofe  direc- 
tion and  authority  they  had  acted.  It  was  re- 
folved,  therefore,  to  try  them  for  a  crime  for 
which  they  could  plead  no  authority,  but  of  which, 
it  is  probable,  they  were  not  guilty  ;  trufting  to 
the  public  odium  under  which  they  laboured  for 
a  verdict  againll  them.  Accordingly,  Edmund 
Dudley  was  tried  at  Guildhall  in  London,  July 
1 6th,  for  high  treafon,  and  found  guilty  j  and  Sir 

120  Herbert,  p.  3. 
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A.D.1509.  Richard  Empfon  was  tried  at  Northampton,  Oc- 

' * '  tober  ift,  for  the  fame  crime,  and  alfo  found 

guilty.  The  fame  accufation  was  brought  againll 
both ;  viz.  that  in  March  laft,  when  the  late  king 
was  fick,  they  had  engaged  certain  of  their  friends 
to  be  ready  to  appear  in  arms  in  London,  as  foon 
as  the  King  died  ;  whence  it  was  inferred,  that 
they  had  confpired  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the 
young  king,  and  either  to  rule  him,  or  put  him 
to  death  ;  than  which  inference  nothing  could 
be  more  improbable.  After  they  were  found 
guilty,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower.121 
A.D.i5io.  Richard  Fox,  Bifhop  of  Winchefler,  had  been 
Wolfey  m-  fo  \ong  accuftomed  to  court-favour  and  public 
court.  bufinefs,  that  he  ardently  deu'red  to  recover 
the  influence  which  he  had  loft  ;  and  with  this 
view,  he  refolved  to  introduce  a  perfon  to  the 
King  who  he  hoped  would  prove  a  powerful  co- 
adjutor to  himfelf,  and  a  formidable  competitor 
to  his  rival,  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  This  was  the 
famous  Thomas  Wolfey,  fo  well  known  in  hiftory 
by  the  title  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who,  from  the 
humble  ftation  of  a  butcher's  fon  in  Ipfwich, 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  opulence,  power,  and 
influence,  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  which 
no  Britifh  fubje£t  ever  attained.  Fox  was  well 
acquainted  with  Wolfey 's  great  activity,  cap- 
tivating addrefs,  and  dexterity  in  bufinefs, 
from  the  fuccefs  with  which  he  had  executed 
fome  commiflions  in  the  late  reign  12Z ;  but  the 
rapid  progrefs  he  made  in  gaining  the  confidence 

121  Herbert,  p.  4,  5. 

112  See  Biograpliia  Britannica,  article  Wolfey. 
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and  favour  of  the  young  king,  far  exceeded  his 
expeditions  and  defires  :  for  though  Henry  was 
then  only  in  his  nineteenth,  and  Wolfey  in  his 
fortieth  year,  before  he  had  been  many  months  at 
court,  he  became  his  bofom  friend,  the  compa- 
nion of  all  his  pleafures,  the  repofitory  of  all  his 
fecretS,  the  difpenfer  of  all  his  favours,  and  at 
length  his  only  confidential  minifler.  The  firft 
office  bellowed  on  Wolfey  was  that  of  king's 
almoner,  with  a  grant  of  all  deodands  and  for- 
feitures for  felony,  to  which  many  other  offices, 
benefices,  and  grants  were  foon  after  added  I23. 
In  November,  A.D.  1510.,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  from  that  time 
he  was  really  prime  minifler. 

The  firfl  parliament  in  this  reign  met  at  Weft- 
minfter,  January  sift,  A.D.  1510.  The  tempo-  n 
ral  peers  fummoned  to  this  parliament  were,  one 
duke,  one  marquis,  eight  earls,  and  twenty-fix 
barons124.  Henry  VII.  was  as  frugal  of  his 
honours  as  of  his  money.  William  Warham, 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  chancellor,  made 
a  fpeech,  or  rather  preached  a  ferrnon,  to  both 
houfes,  on  this  text :  "  Fear  God  and  honour  the 
"  King;"  infifting  chiefly  on  thelaft  part  of  his 
text125.  Receivers  and  triers  of  petitions,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  were  then 
nominated.  The  commons  chofe  Sir  Thomas 
Inglefield  to  be  their  fpeaker,  who  was  prefented 
to  the  King  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  January  23d, 

123  Rym.  Feed.  tom.xiiL  p. 2,67.  369.     Biographia  Britannica. 
"'  Parl.  Hift.  vol.  iii,  p.  a.  "s  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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A.D.I5IO.  and  accepted.     At  the  fame  time  an  order  was 
~~*~"  J  made  that  both  houfes  ihould  meet  at  nine  in  the 

morning,  for  the  diipatch  of  buiinefs. 
Proceed-  The  great  object  of  this  parliament  was,  to  pre- 
pafiia-  vent  tne  repetition  of  thofe  vexatious  exactions 
ment,  and  profecutions  which  had  occafioned  fo  much 
diftrefs  and  difcontent  in  the  preceding  reign. 
With  this  view,  fome  of  thofe  antiquated  penal 
laws,  on  which  thefe  profecutions  had  been 
founded,  were  repealed,  and  others  explained, 
and  their  feverity-  mitigated /26.  With  the  fame 
view,  Empfon  and  Dudley,  who  had  been  already 
found  guilty  of  high  treafon  by  a  jury  of  their 
peers,  were  attainted  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
and  both  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  Auguit  i7th, 
by  a  warrant  extorted  from  the  King  by  the  cla- 
mours of  the  people  I27.  To  (hew  their  affection 
to  their  youthful  fovereign,  this  affembly  volun- 
tarily granted  him  two-tenths  and  two-fifteenths, 
though  he  abounded  in  treafure,  and  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  An  imprudent  act, 
which  ferved  only  to  encourage  the  young  king- 
in  his  extravagance. 

Treaty.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Henry  and  Lewis 
XII.,  King  of  France,  was  concluded  March  23d, 
A.D.  1510.,  to  continue  during  the  lives  of  the 
two  kings,  and  great  precautions  were  taken  to 
render  it  fecure IZS.  But  it  will  foon  appear  that 
all  thefe  precautions  were  in  vain,  and  that  this 
peace  was  of  very  fliort  duration.  During  the  re- 

716  See  Statutes,  i  Hen.  VIII. 

127  Ibid,  cap.iv.     Parl.  Hift.  vol.iii.  p;  7,  8.     Stowe,  p.488. 

128  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xiii.  p.27o — 275.  277—280.  286.  289. 
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mainder  of  this  year,  Henry  had  nothing  to  divert  A.D.i5io. 
him  from  purfuing  his  pleafures  and  diverfions,  ' — v ' 
which  he  did  with  great  ardour  and  at  an  immenfe 
expence. 

On  the  firft  day  of  January,  A.D.  1511.,  the  AJ).  151.1. 
Queen  was  delivered  of  a  fon  at  Richmond,  which  Queen  de- 
gave  univerfal  joy  to  the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  alvf^ 
as  to  the  King  and  court.  But  this  joy  was  foon 
fucceeded  by  forrow  ;  for  the  young  prince,  who 
was  named  Henry,  expired  at  the  fame  place  on 
February  23d  !29.  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Henry's 
father-in-law  now  pretended  to  meditate  an  ex- 
pedition again  ft  the  Moors  in  Barbary,  and  foli- 
cited  an  aid  of  i  ooo  Englilh  archers,  which  was 
granted  I3°.  Thefe  troops,  which  were  efteemed 
the  befl  in  Europe,  landed  at  Calais  June  ift, 
and  were  honourably  received  and  entertained. 
But  Ferdinand,  having  laid  afide  this  expedition, 
(which  he  never  really  intended,)  they  were  foon 
after  fent  home,  well  contented  with  their  enter- 
tainment,  and  the  valuable  prefents  they  had  re- 
ceived. Henry  fent  a  iimilar  aid  of  1 500  archers, 
this  fummer,  to  Margaret  Duchefs  of  Savoy,  go- 
vernefs  of  the  Low-Countries,  for  her  nephew 
Charles,  Prince  of  Spain,  who  was  at  war  with 
the  Duke  of  Guilders.  Thefe  troops,  having 
done  good  fervice  at  feveral  lieges,  returned 
home  at  the  end  of  the  campaign. I3r 

Though  England  at  this  time  enjoyed  a  pro- Snares  laid 
found  peace,  which  nothing  feemed  capable  of  for 
difturbing,  the  affairs   of  the  continent  were 

29  Stowe>  p.  388.  3°  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xiii.  p. 296. 

131  St<me,  p,488. 
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A.D.I5I1.  cruelly  embroiled  ;  and  the  moil  artful  fchemes 
were  fecretly  formed  to  draw  the  rich  and  power- 
ful, but  young,  rafh,  and  unfufpe6ling  Henry, 
into  quarrels,  with  which  he  had  no  concern,  and 
from  the  iffue  of  which  it  was  determined  he 
ftiould  reap  no  benefit.  Thefe  fchemes  were 
formed  by  his  fpiritual  father  the  Pope,  and  his 
father-in-law  Ferdinand  -of  Spain,  two  perfons  for 
whom  he  had  the  greatefl  veneration  ;  and  their 
propofals  were  fo  admirably  adapted  to  work 
upon  his  reigning  pafiions  of  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion, that  he  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed 
for  falling  into  the  fnare. 

Pope  Julius  II.  was  unqueftionablv  one  of  the 

JuttusH  m°ft  re^e^sJ  ambitious,  and  faithlefs  men  that 
ever  lived  :  and  though  he  pretended  to  be  the 
*  vicegerent  of  the  meek  and  peaceful  Saviour 
of  mankind,  he  adled  the  part  of  a  firebrand 
during  his  whole  pontificate,  and  pra6tifed  every 
art  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  the  flames  of  war. 
He  had  been  the  chief  inftrument  in  forming 
the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Venetians ;  and  he  now  laboured,  with 
equal  ardour,  to  form  a  fimilar  league  againfl 
the  eldeft  fon  of  the  church  and  moft  virtuous 
prince  of  the  age,  Lewis  XII.,  King  of  France, 
who,  by  his  power  in  Italy,  he  apprehended 
would  obftrucT;  the  fuccefs  of  the  fchemes  he  had 
formed  for  aggrandifing  the  popedom,  and  his 
own  family,  with  the  fpoils  of  his  weaker  neigh- 
bours. Into  this  league  he  propofed  to  bring 
not  onlv  all  the  enemies,  but  all  the  allies,  of 
the  King  of  France ;  particularly  the  Emperor 
1 3  Max* 
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Maximilian,  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Eng-  AJD.I5H. 

land.  ' » — ' 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  all  the  intricate  Schemes  o£ 
mazes  of  the  negotiations  ofHisHolinefs,with  the  thePoPe> 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  who  were  almoft 
as  artful  and  as  perfidious  as  himfelf.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fay,  that,  after  various  intrigues,  the  holy 
father  and  his  two  dearly  beloved  fons,  agreed 
upon  this  plan  :  that  the  Pope,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Venetians,  was  already  at  open  war 
with  the  King  of  France,  fhould  launch  the  thun- 
ders of  the  church  againft  that  rebellious  fon  and 
his  fubjects,  who  impiouily  dared  to  difobey  the 
common  father  of  all  Chriftians  ;  while  the  two 
monarchs  fhould  continue  to  make  the  ftrongeft 
profeffions  of  inviolable  attachment  to  thatprince, 
till  the  King  of  England  was  engaged  in  the 
league,  and  all  the  confederates  were  ready  to  fall 
upon  him  at  once.  The  honourable  office  of  de- 
ceivingtheKingof  England,  and  drawinghim  into 
the  league,  was  committed  to  his  father-in-law, 
who  performed  it  with  great  dexterity  and  fuc- 
cefs.  ^ 

Ferdinand,  by  his  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Treaty. 
England,  communicated  to  Henry  the  plan  of  the 
league,  as  a  mark  of  his  confidence  and  paternal 
affection  ;    and  reprefented  how  honourable  it 
would  be,  for  a  young  prince  of  his  great  power, 
and  piety,  and  learning,  to  become  the  protector 
of  the  church;  and  how  favourable  an  opportunity 
this  was,  of  recovering  the  ancient  dominions  of 
his  crown  in  France.  To  pieafe  him  flill  further, it 

132  Thuanus,  lib.  i.    F.  Paul.  Hill.  Cone.  Trent. 
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A.D.I5U.  was  promifed  that  the  Pope  would  confer  upon 
him  the  title  of  the  Mofl  Chriftian  King,  which 
the  King  of  France  had  forfeited ;  and  that  he 
fliould  be  declared  the  head  of  the  holy  Italian 
league 133.  Thefe  offers  and  propofals  were  fo 
flattering  to  Henry's  bigotry,  vanity,  and  am- 
bition, that  he  yielded  to  the  temptation,  agreed 
to  enter  into  the  league,  and  to  violate  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Lewis ;  to  the  faithful  obfervance 
of  which  he  had  folemnly  fworn  only  a  few 
months  before.  Having  formed  this  refolution, 
he  began  privately  to  prepare  for  war,  and  gave 
a  commiffion  to  feveral  gentlemen  in  each  coun- 
ty, June  2oth,  to  array  and  exercife  all  the  men 
at  arms  and  archers  in  their  county,  and  to  make 
a  return  of  their  names,  and  the  quality  of  their 
arms,  before  the  firft  day  of  Augufl T34.  The  refo- 
lution of  declaring  war  againft  France,  met  with 
oppoiition  in  the  council  of  England,  on  very 
folid  grounds.  "  The  natural  fituation  of 
"  iflands,"  it  was  faid,  "  feems  not  to  fort  with 
"  conquefls  on  the  continent.  If  we  will  enlarge 
"  ourfelves,  let  it  be  in  the  way  for  which  Pro- 
"  vidence  hath  fitted  us,  which  is  by  fea I3S."  But 
Henry  was  fo  intoxicated  with  the  thoughts  of 
being  the  protector  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  con- 
quefts  he  expected  to  make  in  France,  that  all 
oppofition  was  in  vain ;  and  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  his  father-in-law,  November  toth, 
A.D.  1511.  The  preamble  of  this  treaty  affords  a 
curious  fpecimen  of  political  hypocrify.  After 

133  Pet.  Martyr.  Epift.  p. 279.  462.      Herbert,  p. 8.     Guicciard. 
c.n. 

134  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xiii.  p. 300.  I3S  Herbert,  p.  8. 

1 2  reprefent- 
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reprefenting  Lewis  XII.  as  an  enemy  to  God  and 
religion,  and  a  cruel  unrelenting  perfeeutor  of 
the  church,  who  defpifed  all  admonitions,  and 
had  even  rejected  the  generous  offer  which  the 
Pope  had  made  him,  of  the  pardon  of  all  his  fins, 
it  proceeds  in  this  pious  drain  :  "  That  the  two 
"  kings,  knowing  how  detrimental  this  conduct 
"  might  prove  to  the  Catholic  faith,  the  church 
"  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  Chriftendom,  had 
"  thought  proper  to  agree  upon  the  following 
"  articles,  to  the  praife  and  glory  of  Almighty 
"  God,  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  of  the 
"  whole  triumphant  court  of  heaven/*  It  is  not 
indeed  very  eafy  to  difcover  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  glory  of  God  and  the  articles  of  this 
treaty,  which  were  to  this  effect  :  That  the  two 
kings  fliould  unite  their  forces  to  make  a  con- 
queft  of  the  province  of  Guienne,  from  a  prince 
with  whom  they  were  united  by  the  mofl  folemn 
treaties,  and  who  had  given  them  no  offence.136 

In  this  treaty  Ferdinand  affe6led  to  appear  per-  Perfidy  of 
feaiy  difmterefled,  and  to  have  nothing  at  heart  FerdinandL 
but  the  aggrandifement  of  the  King  of  England, 
by  the  acquilition  of  Guienne.    But  this  was  far 
from  being  the  intention  of  that  felfifh  perfidious 
prince,  who  contrived  to  make  the  expedition 
turn  entirely  to  his  own  advantage,  and  to  the 
great  lof's  ,  and  mortification   of  his  dearly-be- 
loved fon. 

Henry,  having  how  refolved  upon  a  war  with 


France,  fummoned  a  parliament,  which  met  at  Parlia- 

ment. 
13C  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xiii.  p.3iz>  &c. 

Weft- 
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A.D.I5I2.  Weftminfter,  February  4th,  A.  D.  15 12.,  and  was 
opened  by  William  Warham,  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, chancellor,  with  a  fermon  on  thefe 
words :  "  Righteoufnefs  and  peace  kiffed  each 
"  other."  On  which  (fays  an  ancient  hiflorian) 
he  preached  a  long  hour  and  a  half,  to  his  great 
commendation,  and  the  iingular  comfort  of  his 
hearers I37.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  intended 
war  till  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  parliament,  when 
the  chancellor  difclofed  to  the  lords  the  fecret 
reafon  for  which  it  had  been  called,  and  caufed 
an  apoftolic  brief  to  be  read,  containing  a  long 
detail  and  bitter  complaints  of  the  grievous  in- 
juries which  the  King  of  France  had  done  to  the 
Pope  and  church  of  Rome.  The  chancellor,  the 
treafurer,  and  fome  other  lords,  were  fent  to 
make  the  fame  difcovery  to  the  commons.138 
Proceed-  The  profpect  of  a  war  with  France  was  ex- 
mgs*  ceedingly  pleafing  to  the  people  of  England  in 
this  period.  The  remembrance  of  the  glorious 
victories  their  anceftors  had  gained,  and  the 
great  eflates  they  had  poffefled  in  that  kingdom, 
was  frefti  in  their  minds,  and  they  fondly  hoped 
to  gain  fimilar  victories  and  eftates.  The  parlia- 
ment, therefore,  entered  with  great  alacrity  into 
the  King's  views,  and  granted  two  tenths  and 
two  fifteenths  to  be  levied  from  the  laity,  and 
the  clergy  in  convocation  granted  a  fubfidy  of 
twenty-three  thoufand  pounds139.  Then  the 
parliament,  after  fitting  forty-nine  days,  was 
prorogued  to  November  4th. 

137  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.io.     Stow?,  p. 490.  I38  Journalsj  p.  13. 

139  Wilkins  Concil.  tora.iii.  p.  85  a. 

Henry 
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Henry  being  now  amply  furniihed  with  the  A.D.i5ia. 
finews  of  war,  raifed  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  '      <~—> 

,  .    ,,  J  .,,  Expedition 

men,  chiefly  archers,  with  a  tram  of  artillery.  into  spain. 
This  army,  commanded  in  chief  by  the  Marquis 
of  Dorfet,  embarked  at  Southampton,  May  i6th, 
and  landed  at  Guipifcoa.  They  were  received 
.and  treated  with  refpec~l,  but  faw  no  appearance 
of  the  Spanifh  army  they  expecled  to  join  them 
on  their  landing.  After  they  had  remained  a 
month  in  their  camp,  they  received  a  meffage 
from  Ferdinand,  intreating  them  to  have  a  little 
patience,  and  his  army  would  join  them  in  a 
fhort  time  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Bayonne. 
Buthe  had  a  very  different  object  in  view.  I4° 

John  D' Albert,  King  of  Navarre,  was  in  Uriel: 
alliance  with  the  King  of/France,  and  on  that  ac- 
count had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and 
his   kingdom  offered  to  any  prince  who  would 
take  poffeilion  of  it.     This  kingdom  lay  conve- 
niently for  Ferdinand  ;  and  therefore,  inflead  of 
joining  his  forces  to  the  Englifh  for  the  conquefl 
of  Guienne,  commanded  his-general,  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  to  invade  Navarre,  with  the  army  he 
had  raifed,  under  pretence  of  an   expedition 
againfl  the  Moors.    To  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of 
this  enterprife,  he  amufed  the  weak  unfortunate 
King  John  with  delufive  negotiations  for  a  peace, 
while   the  French  were   engaged  in   fecuring 
Guienne  againfl  the  expected  invafion.     The 
Spaniili  army  met  with   little   oppofition,  and 
made  a  con  quell  of  Navarre  in  a  few  months  I41. 
While  the  Spanilh  army  was  employed  in  the 

140  Stawe,  p,4«8.  '4'  Pet.  Martyr.  Epift.  563.  570,  &c. 
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A.D.IJI2.  conqueft  of  Navarre,  the  fituation  of  the  Englilh 
v~""v      '  in  their  camp  at  Fontarabia  was  exceedingly  dif- 
agreeable.     Too  weak  to  attempt  the  liege  of 
Bayonne,  or  engage  in  any  important  enterprife, 
they  remained  idle  in  their  camp,  enraged  at 
their  perfidious  ally,  and  brooding  over  their  blaft- 
ed  hopes  of  conqueft.    Being  ill  fupplied  with 
provifions, and  making  too  free  with  the  wines  of 
the  country,  difeafes  broke  out  among  them,  of 
which  feverai  hundreds  died.    In  the  mean  time, 
Ferdinand  was  not  afhamed  to  importune  the 
Marquis  of  Dorfet,  by  frequent  meffages,  to  join 
the  Spanifh  army,  and  affift  in  the  conqueft  of 
Navarre  :  but  the  Marquis  refilled  all  thefe  im- 
portunities, as  being  directly  contrary  to  his  com- 
miffion  and  inftru&ions;  and  was  no  lefs importu- 
nate in  demanding  fhips  to  tranfport  his  army 
back  to  England,  which  Ferdinand  was  obliged, 
by  treaty,  to  furnilh  when  demanded.  At  length, 
when  the  conqueft  of  Navarre  was  completed, 
and  the  prefence  of  the  Englith  was  no  longer  ne- 
ceffary  to  keep  the  French  at  bay,  and  prevent 
their  oppoling  the  ptogrefs  of  the   Spaniards, 
ihips  were  provided,  the  Englilh  army  embark- 
ed, and  arrived  in  their  own  country  in  Decem- 
ber, difcontented,  difpirited,  and  diminiihud  in 
their  numbers I42.    Thus  ended  this  campaign  in 
which  Ferdinand  gained  a  kingdom,  and  Henry 
got  nothing  but  dilgrace  and  lofs. 

Sea-fight.        Henry,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  lent  his  army 
into  Spain,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  lixteea  flout  Ihips, 

*a  Hall,  f.  30.    Herbert,  p,9. 
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commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Howard,  the  Lord  A.D.i5i*. 
Admiral :  who,  having  conveyed  the  tranfports 
with  the  troops  till  they  were  out  of  danger, 
cruifed  in  the  channel,  took  many  merchant  ihips, 
made  feveral  deflruclive  defcents  on  the  coafts  of 
France,  and  then  returned  to  Southampton.  The 
fleet  being  there  fupplied  with  water  and  provi- 
fions,  and  joined  by  another  fquadron  of  twenty- 
five  fail,  put  to  fea  again  ;  and  having  fallen  in 
with  the  French  fleet  confiding  of  thirty -nine  fail, 
Auguil  ioth,  a  fierce  conflict  immediately  enfued. 
In  the  heat  of  the  action  the  Regent,  of  one  thou- 
fand  tons,  the  largeft  fhip  in  the  Englifh  navy, 
grappled  with  the  French  admiral,  which  taking 
fire,  both  fhips  were  prefently  involved  in  flames, 
and  all  on  board,  to  the  number  of  feventeen 
hundred  men,  perifhed.  The  two  hoflile  fleets 
were  fo  much  aflonifhed  at  this  deplorable  and 
fudden  deftru6lion  of  fo  many  brave  men,  that 
they  feparated,  as  if  it  had  been  by  mutual  con- 
fent,  without  any  further  fighting. I43 

The  parliament  met  again  November  4th,  the  Parlia- 
day  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued  ;  and  as  the  ment% 
King  was  'actually  engaged  in  an  expenfive  war 
with  France,  and  was  preparing  for  a  war  with 
Scotland,  they  granted  him  two  tenths  and  two 
fifteenths,  befide  an  aid  of  160,000!.  to  be  raifed 
by  a  poll-tax  on  perfons  of  all  denominations,  at 
rates  proportioned  to  their  rank  and  circum- 
ilances.  In  this  feffion  feveral  ladies,  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  (and  among  others,  Thomas,  fon  and 
heir  of  Sir  Richard  Empfon),  whofe  parents  and 

'*  Ryra,  Feed,  torn,  xiii.  p,  3  27.     Hall,  f.  ao. 
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A.D.i5i2.  anceftors  had  been  condemned  for  treafon,  and 
their  eftates  forfeited,  were  reftored  to  their 
honours  and  fortunes144.  The  parliament  was 
then  prorogued  to  November  7th,  A.D.  1513. 

Though  the  preceding  campaign  had  been  un- 
profitable  to  Henry,  it  had  been  very  pernicious 
to  the  King  of  France.  By  his  withdrawing  the 
greateft  part  of  his  troops  from  Italy,  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  kingdom,  he  loft  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
Parma,  and  Placentia,  which  had  coft  France 
much  blood  and  treafure  to  acquire.  While  Pope 
Julius  II.  was  rejoicing  in  thefe  events,  and 
keenly  engaged  in  forming  a  powerful  confede- 
racy againft  France,  he  was  overtaken  by  death, 
on  February  21  ft,  A.D.  1513.,  and  wasfucceeded 
in  the  papal  chair,  March  i  ith,  by  Cardinal  John 
de  Medici,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  X. I4S 
Confede-  The  new  Pope  profecuted  the  fchemes  of  his 
sTainit  predeceffor,  for  expelling  the  French  out  of^taly, 
France.  enlarging  the  papal  dominions,  and  fecuring  the 
fovereignty  of  Florence  to  his  own  family.  The 
negotiations  which  had  for  fome  time  been  carried 
on  at  Mechlin  with  great  fecrecy,  for  forming  a 
confederacy  between  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Kings  of  Spain  and  England,  againft  France, 
were  brought  to  a  conclufion,  and  the  league  was 
fignedby  theplenipoteritiaries,  April  5.  A.D.  1 5 1 3. 
By  theleague  the  Pope  engaged  toinvadeFrancein 
Provence  orDauphiny,  and  to  fulminate  the  thun- 
ders of  the  church  againft  the  King  of  France  and 
.  all  his  allies.  The  Emperor  engaged  to  invade 

w  Rolls,  4  Hen.VIII.  "»5  Rym.  Feed.  tom.xiiL  p.  249* 
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Prance,  or  fome  other  territories  belonging  to  A.D.i5i3. 
the  King  of  France  out  of  Italy.  To  enable  him 
to  do  this,  the  King  of  England  was  to  pay  him 
100,000  gold  crowns.  The  King  of  Spain  en- 
gaged to  invade  Beam,  Guiennej  or  Languedoc, 
and  the  King  of  England,  Guienne,  Normandy, 
or  Picardy.  All  the  invading  armies  were  to  be 
ftrong  and  well-appointed.  None  of  the  confe- 
derates were  to  make  a  truce  or  peace  with  the 
common  enemy,  without  the  confent  of  all  the 
reft.  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England 
were  to  ratify  this  treaty  within  one  month,  the 
Pope  and  King  of  Spain  within  two  months. I46 

Henry  was  highly  pleafed  with  this  treaty,  and  Perfidy  of 
entertained  the  mod  ianguine  hopes  of  victories 
and  conqueftsby  the  aid  of  thefe  powerful  allies. 

'But  in  this  he  was  much  miftaken.  None  of  his 
allies  intended  to  invade  France,  or  to  fulfil  any  of 
their  engagements,  but  that  of  receiving  his  mo- 
ney. Knowing  his  youthful  ardour  and  ambition, 
as  well  as  his  power  and  wealth,  their  object  was 
to  engage  him  in  a  war  with  France,  from  which 

'each  of  them  hoped  to  derive  advantages,  with- 
out any  expence  or  trouble.  So  fhamef  ul  was  the 
duplicity  of  Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law,  that 
he  was  negotiating  a  truce  for  one  year  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  allies,  the  Empe- 
ror and  the  King  of  England,  with  the  King  of 
France  and  his  allies,  the  King  of  Scotland  and 
Duke  of  Guilders,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
was  negotiating  the  above  confederacy  againft 

J*6  Rym,  Feed,  tom.xiii.  p. 354. 
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AJD.J5J3.  France,  and  both  thefe  treaties  (fo  contradic- 
' — -v*— J  tory  to  one  another)  were  concluded,  figned,  and 
fworn  to  with  great  folemnity  by  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries, at  different  places,  almoft  on  the 
fame  day  I47.  This  he  efteemed  a  mafterly  ftroke 
in  politics  ;  but  it  certainly  deferred  a  very  dif- 
ferent name. 

Henry  pre-  As  f°on  as  Henry  had  refolved  on  a  war  with 
pares  for  a  France,  he  laboured  earneftly  to  fecure  the  con- 
Scotiand.  tinuance  of  peace  with  Scotland.  But  all  his  en- 
deavours were  in  vain.  King  James  complained 
that  he  had  been  unkindly  and  even  unjuilly 
treated  by  his  brother-in-law,  in  feveral  particu- 
lars. Greater  attention  was  now  paid  to  thefe 
complaints  than  formerly ;  offers  of  redrefs  and 
fatisfaclion  were  made,  and  commiilioners  ap- 
pointed, on  both  fides,  to  adjufl  all  differences. 
But  thefe  commiffioners  could  come  to  no  agree- 
ment148. The  truth  is,  that  King  James  had 
fecretly  refolved  to  fupport  the  an  tien  tallies  of  his 
family  and  country,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  King  of  France,  22dMay,  A.D.  1512.,  in 
which  the  two  monarchs  agreed  to  affift  and 
fupport  one  another  with  all  their  power  againit 
all  men.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  conceal 
his  hoflile  intention  againfl  England,  that  his 
country  might  not  be  made  the  feat  of  the  war. 
But  the  Englifh  minifters  were  not  deceived. 
They  law  plainly  that  a  war  with  Scotland  was 
unavoidable,  and  Henry  gave  a  commiffion  to  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  Atigufl  6th,  A.D.  1512.,  to  array, 

J47  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xiii.  p.  350. 

148  Ibid,  p.  309.  332.  347.     Holingfhed,  p,  295,  296. 
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all  the  fencible  men  in  Yorkfhire,  and  the  other  A,D.i5i3. 
five  northern  counties,  and  to  have  them  in  con-  ' — *— 
(lant  readinefs  to  oppofe  the  Scots I49.  Negotia- 
tions for  an  accommodation  were  ftill  carried  on, 
and  Henry  gave  one  eommiffion,  February  2d, 
A.  D.  1513.9  to  William  Lord  Conyers  and  Sir 
Robert  Drury,  to  treat  with  the  commiffioners 
of  the  King  of  Scotland,  with  power  to  promife 
the  redrefs  of  all  grievances ;  and  another  to 
Lord  Dacre  and  Doctor  Weft,  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  February  1 5th'50.  But  thefe  negotiations 
were  unfuccefsful. 

Henry  fpent  the  firft  five  months  of  this  year  in  Expedf- 
making  every  poffible  preparation  for  a  vigorous  tionint<> 
offenfive  war  with  France,  and  defenfive  war  with 
Scotland.  For  though  he  had  no  real  ground  of 
quarrel  with  either  of  thefe  powers,  he  was  fo 
deluded  by  the  promiies  of  his  deceitful  allies,  and 
by  the  vain  ambition  of  appearing  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  Pope  and  church,  that  he  embarked 
in  thefe  wars  with  the  greateft  ardour  and  the  moft 
fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs.  About  the  middle  of 
May  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  conducted  eight 
thoufand  men  to  Calais,  and  was  followed  by  Lord 
Herbert  with  fix  thoufand,  about  the  end  of  that 
month  I51.  With  thefe  troops  they  inverted  Tiru- 
enne,  a  ftrong  town  in  Artois,  June  22d.  The 
King  having  appointed  the  Queen  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  failed  from  Dover  June  3oth,  and  landed 
at  Calais  the  fame  evening,  attended  by  an 
army  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  his  favourite 

149  Rym*  Feed.  torn. xiii.  p.  339.  l$J  Ibid.  p«346,  347* 
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.  Wolfey,  now  his  prime  minifter,  and  a  gallant 
train  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  impatient  to 
difplay  their  courage  under  the  eye  of  their 
youthful  fovereign. 

Tiruenne  was  bravely  defended  by  a  numerous 
garrifon  ;  arid  a  report  prevailing  that  the  Duke 
of  Longueville  was  advancing  with  an  army  to  its 
relief,  Henry  marched  from  Calais  July  sift,  and 
arrived  in  the  camp  before  Tiruenne  with  eleven 
thoufand  men  Auguft  4th.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, who,  as  well  as  the  other  confederates, 
had  made  no  preparation  for  invading  France, 
•was  not  afhamed  to  inlifi  in  the  fervice  of  the 
King  of  England  at  the  rate  of  100  crowns  a-day, 
and  proved  an  ufelefs  expenfive  foldier,  and  moft 
pernicious  counfellor.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Duke  of  Longueville,  Henry  drew  out  to  meet 
him,  and  an  action  enfued  Auguft  1 9th,  com- 
monly called  the  battle  ofthejpurs,  in  which  the 
Englifli  obtained  an  eafy  victory :  for  the  French 
cavalry,  feized  with  a  panick,  ufed  their  fpurs 
inftead  of  their  fwords,  and  galloping  off,  left 
their  general  and  feveral  brave  officers  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies Isa.  The  garrifon  of 
Tiruenne,  defpairing  of  any  relief,  furrendered 
the  place  on  honourable  terms  Auguft  22d.  This 
conqueft,  which  had  coft  Henry  an  immenfe  fum 
of  money,  was  difmantled  and  deftroyed,  by  the 
interefted  advice  of  the  Emperor,  that  its  garri- 
fon might  no  longer  infeft  the  contiguous  terri- 
tories of  his  Ton,  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

152  Herbert,  p.i6.     Peter  Martyr,  ep.  536, 537. 
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Henry  was  again  milled  by  the  Emperor,  A.D.i5ij. 
whofe  age,  dignity,  and  cunning  gave  him  fuch 
an  afcendant,  that  he  dire6led  all  the  motions  of  taken, 
the  Englifh  army  to  promote  his  own  views. 
Inftead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  confternation 
into  which  the  French  were  thrown  by  their  late 
defeat,  he  proceeded  in  great  ftate,  by  flow 
marches,  and  inveiled  the  populous  city  of  Tour- 
nay,  September  2  2d.  The  citizens  of  Tournay 
enjoyed  feveral  peculiar  privileges,  and,, among 
others,  that  of  defending  their  own  city;  for  which, 
on  this  occafion,  they  difcovered  themfelves  to  be 
very  unfit.  They  furrendered  a  few  days  after 
they  were  fummoned,  agreeing  to  pay  50,000 
crowns  immediately,  4000  livres  a-year  for  ten 
years,  and  to  admit  an  Englifh  garrifon. ls3 

On  the  fame  day  that  Tournay  furrendered,  Death  of 
Henry  received  the  important  news  of  the  death  Jamesiv; 
of  James  IV.,  who  had  been  flain  September  9th 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Flowden-field,  of 
which  a  circumflantial  account  (hall  be  given  in 
the  Hiilory  of  Scotland. 

Henry  was  greatly  elated  by  this  flow  of  fuccefs, 
and  kept  a  moil  magnificent  court  at  Tournay.  racy* 
He  was  there  vifited  by  Margaret  governefsof  the 
Low  Countries,  and  her  nephew  Charles,  Prince 
of  Spain,  with  a  fplendid  train  of  lords  and  ladies, 
who  were  all  fumptuoufly  feafted,  and  nobly  en- 
tertained with  tournaments  and  other  diverfions, 
for  fourteen  days,  at  an  incredible  expence IS4. 
Henry  returned  this  vifit,  O6lober  nth,  to  the 
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A.D.rji3.  court  of  Burgundy  at  Lifle,  where  he  fpent  feve- 
ral  days  in  the  diverfions  of  thofe  times.  While 
the  princes  and  their  courtiers  were  engaged 
in  thefe  amufements,  their  minifters  were  em- 
ployed in  negotiating  a  new  treaty  of  confede- 
racy againfl  France,  which  was  figned  and  fealed 
by  the  King  of  England  at  Lifle,  October  i5th. 
By  this  treaty  it  was  flipulated,  i .  That,  as  win- 
ter was  approaching,  the  King  of  England, 
after  leaving  a  fufficient  garrifbn  in  Tour  nay, 
might  retire  with  his  army  into  his  own  domi- 
nions. 2.  That  the  Emperor  fhould  keep  on 
foot  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  infantry  and  four 
thoufand  cavalry,  during  the  winter  and  fpring, 
for  the  defence  of  the  Low  Countries,  the 
further  fecurity  of  Tournay,  and  for  haraffing 
the  frontiers  of  France ;  and  that  Henry,  to 
enable  him  to  do  this,  fhould  pay  him  30,000 
crowns  of  gold  on  the  laft  day  of  each  of  the 
fix  winter  and  fpring  months,  and  20,000  in 
May;  in  all  200,000.  3.  That,  by  the  firfl  of 
June  next,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England 
fhould  invade  France,  each  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army,  and  neither  make  peace  nor  truce  but 
by  mutual  confent.  4.  That  the  Emperor,  his 
daughter  the  Archduchefs  Margaret,  hisgrand- 
fon  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, his  Queen,  and  his  fitter  the  Princefs  Mary, 
ihould  all  meet  at  Calais  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  there  folemnize  the  marriage  of  Charles 
and  Mary ISS.  In  this  tranfa6lion  all  was  fincerity 
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on  the  fide  of  Henry,  and  all  the  grofleft  diffimu-  A.D.r$i3. 
lation  on  the  part  of  his  confederates.  ~  ~~ *~— ' 

The  bifhopric  of  Tournay  had  been  lately  va-  Wolfey 
cant,  and  the  bifhop-elect  refilling  to  fwear  fealty  ^mav! 
to  the  conqueror,  Henry  beflowed  that  rich  fee, 
with  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  fame  city, 
in  commendam,  on  his  almoner  and  favourite, 
Thomas  Wolfey,  who  attended  him  in  that  ex- 
pedition.    This  was  a  flrong  mark  of  the  King's 
efteem  and  friendship,  which  was  foon  followed 
by  many  others. IS6 

Henry,  having  left  Sir  Edward  Poynings  with  Henry  re- 
a  competent  garrifon  in  Tournay,  marched  the  g™^0, 
refl  of  his  army  to  Calais,  where  he  embarked 
November  24th,  and  landed  at  Dover  the  fame 
day.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Richmond,  where 
the  Queen  refided,  and  beflowed  rewards  and 
honours  on  feveral  lords  and  gentlemen,  who 
had  attended  him  in  France,  or  had  fought  under 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  againfl  the  Scots IS7.  In  the 
diflribution  of  rewards  Wolfey  was  not  neglected. 
He  was  appointed  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
rich  abbey  of  St.Albans  was  given  him  in  com- 
mendam. 

In  this  campaign  the  Englifh   had  behaved  Hi«  fucc«& 
every  where  with  their  ufuai  bravery,  and  their  u*Profit- 
arms  had  been  crowned  with  fuccefs ;  but  that 
fuccefs,  though  purchafed  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence,  was  of  no  advantage  to  their  country. 
They  had  indeed  greatly  diftrefied  the  King  of 
France,  with  whom  they  had  no  quarrel ;  they 
had  alfo  killed  the  King  of  Scots,  their  fovereign's 
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AD.  1513.  nearefl  relation,  who  would  have  been  his  mod 
""v""'  "  faithful  ally,  if  he  had  not  wantonly  engaged  in 
this  unneceffary  war  with  France  ;  they  had  like- 
wife  gained  the  city  of  Tournay,  which  they  kept 
a  few  years  with  much  difficulty  and  at  a  great 
expence ls8.  They  had,  it  is  true,  mofl  effectually 
promoted  the  interefts  of  their  treacherous  con- 
federates, the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  who  violated  all  their  engagements, . 
and  deferted  them  without  a  moment's  hefitation, 
as  foon  as  they  had  obtained  their  own  ends. 
May  their  poilerity  avoid  engaging  in  quarrels, 
in  which  they  have  little  or  no  concern,  and 
lavifhing  their  blood  and  treafures  for  faithlefs 
ungrateful  allies ! 

A.D.i5i4.  While  Henry  was  thus  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  Pope  the  church,  the  Pope  regaled  him  (to  pleafe  his 
and  the  vanity)  with  the  greatefl  flattery ;  and  at  the  fame 
federates11"  ^me  Boldly  trampled  on  the  rights  of  his  crown 
and  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  fent  four  bulls 
into  England,  dated  in  February,  A.D.  1514.  By 
one  of  thefe  he  declared,  that  he  had  referved  the 
bifhopric  of  Lincoln  to  his  own  difpofal.  By  an- 
other, he  beftowed  that  biftiopric  on  Thomas 
Wolfey ;  declaring  any  other  nomination  or  elec- 
tion that  had  been  made  by  any  others,  through 
ignorance  or  prefumption,  (meaning  the  nomina- 
tion by  the  King  and  election  by  the  chapter,)  to 
be  null  and  void.  By  the  third,  he  prefcribed  the 
form  of  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  and 
fee  of  Rome,  Wolfey  was  to  fwear,  in  which  he 
did  not  forget  to  make  him  fwear  to  perfecute  all 
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heretics  and  fchifmatics.    By  the  fourth,  he  com- 
mancled  the  chapter  of  Lincoln  to  receive  and 
obey  Wolfey  as  their  bifhop159.    Wolfey  accepted 
of  thefe  bulls,  by  which  he  was  involved  in  a  pre» 
munire,  but  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  King 
March  4th16*.    Before  this,  the  Pope  had  fecretly 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  King  of  France,  with- 
out giving  the  lead  hint  of  his  intention  to  the 
champion  of  the  church,  whofe  arms  had  brought 
that  prince  to  fubmit  to  his  terms :  a  conduct 
equally  contemptuous,  treacherous,  and  ungrate- 
ful.    After  that  peace  was  concluded,  he  wrote 
Henry  a  mod  flattering  letter,  extolling  his  zeal 
and  piety  in  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  church  fo 
warmly  ;    and   telling   him   that  his  invincible 
bravery,  and  the  terror  of  his  name,  had  compel- 
led its  enemies  to  fubmit,  by  which  the  defign  of 
the  war  was  accomplifhed,  and  he  had  gained 
immortal  glory l6'.     Still  further  to  pleafe  him, 
and  prevent  his  refenting  fo  many  affronts  and 
injuries,  he  fent  him  a  confecrated  fword  and 
bonnet,  accompanied  \vith  a  letter,  full  of  the 
mofl  fulfome  flattery,  which  were  received  with 
great  ceremony  as  prefents  of  ineflimable value16*. 
Such  was  the  vanity  of  this  prince,  and  the  bi- 
gotry of  thofe  times  1    Henry's  other  confede- 
rates  were  no  lefs  perfidious  than  their  holy 
father  the  Pope,     Maximilian  violated  every  fti- 
pulation  of  the  late  treaty  of  Lifle,  without  any  he- 
fitation  or  apology ;  and  Ferdinand,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  was  foliciting  his  fon-in-law  to  enter 
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into  a  new  confederacy  againft  France,  concluded 
a  truce  with  that  crown  for  another  year. l63 
Treaties         Though  Henry,  blinded  by  his  own  bigotry, 
France       the  intereded  counfels  of  his  favourite  Wolfey, 
and  the  arts  of  his  confederates,  had  engaged 
with  great  ardour  in  this  war  againft  France,  he 
now  began  to  fee  his  error,  and  the  treachery  of 
his  allies.     The  Duke  of  Langueville,  who  was 
then  a  prifoner  in  England,  and  admitted  by 
Henry  to  lhare  in  his  pleafures  and  amufements, 
took  every  opportunity  of  unfolding  the  charac- 
ters, and  expofing  the  deceitful  arts  of  his  con- 
federates ;  and  of  extolling  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  his  own  fovereign,  and  reprefenting  the 
earneft  defire  he  had  of  a  peace,  and  an  intimate 
and  cordial  friendfhip  with  the  young  King  of 
England,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highefl 
efteem.     When  the  Duke  found  that  the  Kfcig 
liftened  to  thefe  difcourfes,  he  propofed  a  treaty 
of  peace,  to  be  cemented  by  a  marriage  between 
his  fovereign  (who  had  lately  become  a  widower) 
and  the  Lady   Mary,  Henry's  youngeft  lifter. 
That  princefs  had  been  betrothed  to  the  Em- 
peror's grandfon,  Charles  Prince  of  Spain  ;  and 
by  one  article  of  the  contract,  the  Prince  had 
engaged  to  fend  an  ambaffador  into  England,  to 
efpoufe  the  Princefs  in  his  name  within  forty  days 
after  he  had  completed   his  fourteenth  year. 
The  Prince  had  neglected  to  perform  this  article ; 
and  therefore  the  Princefs  and  the  King  her  bro- 
ther thought  themfelves  at  liberty  to  enter  into 
other  engagements.     Henry,  who  was  an  affec- 
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tionate  brother,  was  much  pleafed  with  the  pro-  A.D.i5i4, 
pofed  marriage,  and,  in  converfation,  he  ac- 
quainted the  Duke  with  the  preliminaries  on 
which  he  was  willing  to  treat  of  the  peace  and 
marriage.  The  fubjecT;  of  this  converfation  he 
immediately  communicated  in  a  familiar  letter, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  to  his  favourite  Wol- 
fey.  In  this  remarkable  letter,  directed  To  my 
Lord  of  Lincoln,  he  informed  him,  that  the  pre- 
liminaries were  thefe  two:  i.  That  the  peace 
fhould  be  for  the  joint  lives  of  the  two  Kings,  and 
one  year  longer.  2.  That  the  King  of  France 
Ihould  pay  him  100,000  crowns  a-year.  To  which, 
fays  he,  the  Duke  anfwered,  "  that  he  colde  natt 
"  allure  me  thereof?;  but  that  he  truftyde,  feyng 
"  my  demans  were  fo  refonable,  that  hys  mafler 
"  wholde  agre  thereto.  On  truft  hereon  we  woll 
"  that  yow  begyne  to  penne  the  refydue  off  the 
"  artycylles  as  foone  as  yow  can.  And  thus  fare 
"  yow  well.  Written  with  the  hande  off  your 
"  lovynge  mailer,  HENRY  R."  I64 

Though  Lewis  difliked.the  fecond  preliminary,  Treaties 
he  was  fo  defirous  of  the  peace  and  marriage,  that 


(hoping  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  treaty)  he  finiihed. 
gave  one  commifiion  to  the  Duke  of  Longueville, 
John  de  Sylva,  and  Thomas  Bohier,  to  treat  of  a 
peace  with  England,  dated  July  29th,  A.  0.15  14.; 
and  another  commifiion  to  the  fame  perfons,  on 
the  fame  day,  to  treat  of  his  marriage  with  the  Prin- 
cefs  Mary.  He  furnifhed  thefe  com  miffi  oners,  at 
the  fame  time,  with  full  powers  to  bind  and  oblige 
him  to  pay  to  the  King  of  England  one  million  of 
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A.D.J5I4*  crowns,  partly  as  arrears  due  on  feveral  accounts, 
and  partly  as  a  teftimony  of  the  great  efleem  and 
love  he  bore  to  that  Prince  16S.  This  he  hoped 
Henry  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept,  inftead 
of  the  100,000  crowns  a-year,  which  he  was  un- 
willing to  grant,  as  it  had  the  appearance  of  an 
annual  tribute  :  and  in  this  hope  he  was  not  dif- 
appointed.  On  the  fame  day  that  the  King  of 
France  executed  thefe  deeds  at  St.Germains,  the 
Princefs  Mary  folemnly  renounced  her  efpoufals 
with  the  Prince  of  Spain,  on  account  of  his  breach 
of  faith,  and  her  contempt  of  him  and  averfion  to 
him  for  that  reafon,  in  her  brother's  palace  of 
Wainfted,  in  the  prefence  of  many  perfons  of  high 
rank  It6.  Henry  appointed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Thomas  Wolfey  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  poftulate 
Archbifhop  of  York,  and  Richard  Fox  Bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  his  plenipotentiaries,  Augufl  2d,  to 
treat  with  thofe  of  France  on  the  peace  and 
marriage.  As  both  parties  were  really  defirous 
of  the  peace  and  alliance,  thefe  treaties  were 
finimed  in  five  days,  and  figned  at  London,  Au- 
gufl yth,  A.D.  1514. 167.  As  the  Englifh  pleni- 
potentiaries were  prevailed  upon  in  the  nego- 
tiation, to  depart  from  their  demand  of  100,000 
crowns  a-year,  and  accept  of  the  fum  of  one  mil- 
lion of  crowns  for  the  whole,  another  treaty  for 
regulating  the  terms  of  payment,  and  alfigning 
the  reafons  for  which  that  fum  was  to  be  paid, 
was  ligned  at  the  fame  time 168.  Thus  was 
this  holy  war  (as  it  was  called)  terminated  by 

***  SeeRym.  tom.xiii.  p.  408.  1<5fi  Ibid.  p.  409. 
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fiipulations  merely  fecular,  and  the  defence  of  A.D.i5i4. 
the  church  and  the  Pope,  from  the  perfecution  ^  -"v"~ 
of  the  King  of  France,  the  pretence  for  which 
it  had  been   undertaken,  was  not  fo  much  as 
mentioned  in  any  of  thefe  treaties.     The  pleni- 
potentiaries of  France  earneftly  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  reftoration  of  Tournay  for  a  fum  of 
money ;  but  though  it  was  evidently  Henry's 
intereft  to  reftore  it,  Wolfey's  apprehenfions  of 
lofing  the  profits  of  that  rich  biftiopric  rendered 
all  their  efforts  abortive.     In  this  manner  that 
infolent  favourite  facrificed  the  interefts  of  his 
king  and  country  to  his  own. 

While  thefe  treaties  were  in  agitation,  the  Greatnefs 
King  received  a  letter  from  Cardinal  John  de 
Medicis,  dated  at  Rome  July  i4th,  acquainting 
him,  that  his  ambaffador  Cardinal  Bambridge, 
Archbifhop  of  York,  had  died  on  that  day ;  and 
that  the  Pope,  at  his  requeft,  had  promifed  not 
to  appoint  a  fucceiTor  to  his  fee,  till  he  knew  His 
Majefty's  pleafure  l69.     The  King  immediately 
recommended  Wolfey ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
granted  him,  Auguft  cth,  the  cuftody  of  the 
Archbifhopric,  with  all  its  revenues  I7°.     Thus 
was  this  infatiable  afpiring  prieft  at  once  pof- 
felfed  of  the  archbifhopric  of  York,  the  bifhop- 
rics  of  Tournay  and  Lincoln,  the  adminiftration 
of  the  biflioprics  of  Worceller,  Hereford,  and 
Bath,  (whofe  bifhops  were  foreigners,)  with  fe- 
veral  rich  abbeys  and  other  benefices,  which 
made  his  revenues  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any 
other  peer  or  prelate,  if  not  to  thofe  of  the  King 

lf*  See  Rvm.  tom.xiii.  p.  404.  ''•  Ibid,  p.  450. 
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A.D.i5i4.  himfelf.  The  Pope  complied  with  Henry's  re- 
""v""  J  commendation,  and  appointed  Wolfey  Arch- 
bifliop  of  York,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
learning,  piety,  and  virtue.  Such  was  the  hypo- 
critical cant  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  which 
truth  was  totally  difregarded. 

Marriage.  In  confequence  of  the  late  treaty,  the  King 
of  France  efpoufed  the  Princefs  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, by  his  proxy,  Lewis  Duke  of  Longueville, 
at  Greenwich,  Augufl  i3th  ;  after  which  the 
Princefs  afTumed  the  title  of  Queen  of  France. 
When  all  things  were  prepared,  the  young  and 
blooming  queen  was  conducted  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  a  fplendid  train  of  lords  and  ladies, 
to  Abbeville,  and  there  married  to  Lewis  XII. 
in  perfon,  Oc~lober  pth,  A.D.  1514. 1?I ;  but  this 
marriage  had  not  fubflfled  three  months,  when 
it  was  diffolved  by  the  death  of  the  King,  Ja- 
nuary ift,  A.D.  1515. 

Parlia-  The  parliament  had  been  porogued  November 

ment'  yth,  A.D.  1513.,  to  January  soth,  A.D.  1514., 
when  it  met  at  Weftminfler  for  difpatch  of  bufi- 
nefs.  In  the  time  of  this  feffion,  feveral  noble- 
men who  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the 
preceding  campaign  in  France  and  the  north  of 
England,  were  raifed  to  higher  titles  by  royal 
patents,  containing  valuable  grants  of  lands,  as 
rewards  for  their  fervices,  and  to  enable  them 
to  fupport  their  honours :  particularly  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  created  Duke  of 
Norfolk  5  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  Vifcount  Lifle- 
was  created  Duke  of  Suffolk ;  Thomas  Howard, 

171  See  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p. 33 3 — 335. 
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fon  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  created  Earl 
of  Surrey  ;  and  Humphrey  Stafford  was  reflored 
to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
eftates  of  his  family,  which  had  been  forfeited 
by  his  father  ;  and  thefe  patents,  with  the  grants 
contained  in  them,  were  confirmed  by  adls  of 
parliament172.  As  Henry  was  then  preparing 
for  another  vigorous  campaign  againft  France, 
parliament  granted  him  an  aid  of  £160,000  I73. 
But  his  councils  foon  took  a  more  pacific  turn. 

Though  the  death  of  Lewis  XII.,  confidering 
his  age  and  infirmities,  and  the  very  unequal 
marriage  in  which  lie  had  fondly  engaged,  ex-  CV 


cited  little  furprife,  it  occafioned  no  little  forrow 
among  his  own  fubje6ls,  by  whom  he  was  much 
beloved,  and  who  had  given  him  the  honourable 
name  of  the  father  of  the  people.  He  was  a 
brave,  honourable,  and  wife  prince,  though  he 
had  been  often  deceived  by  Maximilian  and  Fer- 
dinand, two  of  the  greateft  dhTemblers  (to  give 
them  no  harfher  name)  that  ever  lived.  His 
death  was  a  misfortune  to  England  as  well  as 
France,  as  it  diflblved  the  union  between  the 
two  royal  families,  and  rendered  the  late  peace 
(fo  falutary  to  both  nations)  precarious.  He 
\vas  fucceeded  by  Francis  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
the  nearefl  male  heir  to  the  crown,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  Princefs  Claude,  his  eldefl  daughter. 

Mary,  now  Queen-dowager  of  France,  was  Marriage. 
young,  beautiful,  and  rich,  and  therefore  likely 
to  be  courted  by  the  greateft  princes;  and  both 
her  brother  and  the  King  of  France,  for  political 

'f  See  Rolh  of  Parliament,  5  Hen.  VHI,  '•*  Ibid. 
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reafons,  were  anxious  about  her  chioce  of  a 
fecond  hufband.  But  the  lady  loon  put  an  end 
to  their  anxiety,  and  confulting  only  her  own 
inclinations,  about  two  months  after  (lie  had  be- 
come a  widow,  married  Charles  Brandon  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  one  of  the  handfomeft  and  moil  ac- 
complifbed  noblemen  of  the  age.  Henry  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  difpleafed  at  this  marriage. 
But  his  difpleafure,  whether  real  or  pretended, 
was  not  of  long  duration.  The  Queen  and  her 
hufband  returned  into  England,  were  well  re- 
ceived by  Henry,  and  publicly  married  at  Green- 
wich,  May  i3th.  The  Queen,  it  is  faid,  brought 
with  her  200,000  crowns  in  money  and  jewels.'74 
Pariia-  A  new  parliament  met  at  Weiiminfter,  Febru- 

ary 5th,  A.  D.  1515.  The  commons  chofe  Sir 
Thomas  Neville  for  their  fpeaker,  who  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  much  to  the  fatisfa6lion  of  the  King 
and  both  houfes,  that  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  garter  in  full  parliament ;  "  an  honour  (fay 
*c  the  Journals)  that  had  never  been  conferred 
"  on  any  mortal  man  in  any  age 17S."  On  the 
iixth  day  of  the  parliament,  the  chancellor,  ac- 
companied by  feveral  lords  and  prelates,  went 
to  the  commons,  and  acquainted  them,  that  the 
reafons  which  had  induced  the  King  to  call 
this  parliament  were  thefe  two:  i.  That  they 
might  determine  how  the  money  that  had  been 
granted  by  the  laft  parliament,  and  not  yet 
levied,  (hould  be  collected.  2.  That  the  Scots 
had  made  great  depredations  on  the  Engliih, 
both  by  fea  and  land,  which  had  determined  the 

m  Herbert,  p. «.  17S  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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King  to  declare  war  againfl  them  ;  and  he  in- 
treated  the  commons  to  confider  diligently  the 
great  expences  in  which  that  war  would  involve 
him.  This  was  a  modeil  way  of  alking  a  fupply ; 
but  the  commons  did  not  take  the  hint.  After 
making  feveral  laws,  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued April  5th,  to  the  i2th  of  November. I76 

The  claims  of  the  kings  of  France  on  the  Treaties, 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  other  territories  in  Italy, 
involved  them  and  their  fubjecls  in  many  and 
great  calamities.  Francis  I.,  at  his  acceffion,  was 
too  brave  and  ambitious  to  relinquifh  any  of  thefe 
deftructive  claims.  On  the  contrary,  he  panted 
with  the  moil  impatient  ardour  to  affert  them 
with  all  the  forces  of  his  kingdom.  This  made 
him  very  defirous  of  a  folid  peace  with  England ; 
and  he  fent  two  ambafladors  to  London  to  treat 
with  Henry  and  his  miniflers  for  that  purpofe. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  crowns  con- 
cluded and  figned,  April  jth,  a  treaty  of  peace 
almoft  verbatim  the  fame  with  that  which  had 
been  lately  made  with  Lewis  XII.  This  peace 
was  to  continue  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  two 
kings,  and  a  year  after  the  death  of  him  who  died 
firft.  On  the  fame  day  the  French  ambaffadors 
figned  another  treaty,  binding  and  obliging  their 
matter  to  pay  to  the  King  of  England  one  million 
of  crowns,  deducting  50,000  franks  which  had 
been  paid  by  Lewis  XII. I77  This  proves  that 
thefe  treaties  were  intended  to  confirm  thofe  that 
had  been  made  with  the  late  king.  The  allies 

176  Journals,  vol.  i.  p-43.  I77  Rym,  torn.  xiii.  p. 473 — 49*« 
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A.D.i5i5.  of  both  the  contracting  powers  were  compre- 
<~"~v — '  hended  in  the  treaty  of  peace;  but  the  Scots  only 
on  this  condition,  that  they  committed  no  hofti- 
lities  againft  the  Englilh  after  the  i5th  of  May. 
Woifey's         Though  Wolfey,  Archbifhop  of  York,  who  had 
promo-       the  cfaef  dire6lion  in  all  thefe  tranfa6lions,  had 
already  attained   to  a  greater  degree  both  of 
wealth  and  power  than  any  other  Englifh  fubject 
had  ever  reached,  he  was  far  from  being  fatisfied. 
"  When  he  was  once  archbifhop,  (fays  a  contem- 
"  porary  hiitorian,)  he  ftudied  day  and  night  how 
"  to  be  a  cardinal,  and  caufed  the  King  and  the 
"  French  King  to  write  to  Rome  for  him178." 
Several  cardinals  were  averfe  to  his  advancement, 
but  the  Pope,  knowing  his  abfolute  fway  over  the 
mind  of  his  royal  matter,  was  defirous  of  gaining 
his  friendfliip,  and  in  full  confiftory  declared  him 
a  cardinal,  September  i  ith.    Francis  L,  who  was 
then  in  Italy,  willing  to  affume  fome  merit  on  the 
occafion,  fent  him  the  firft  notice  of  his  promo- 
tion.   As  foon  as  he  received  the  agreeable  news, 
he  haftened  to  communicate  them  to  the  King, 
but  affected  to  have  great  fcruples  about  accept- 
ing fo  high  an  honour,  of  which  he  thought  him- 
felf  unworthy.     The  King  faluted  him  My  Lord 
Cardinal,  and  foon  overcame  his  fcruples 179.  This 
was  foon  followed  by  another  promotion.     The 
Pope  a  few  days  afterwards  appointed  his  legate 
the  new  cardinal  of  England. 

Woifey's        From  this  time  Wolfey  fet  no  bounds  to  his 
greatnefs.    pride  and  arrogance:  but  made  a  moft  arbitrary 

178  Hall,  f.j6.  I7'  Id.  ibid. 
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ufe  of  his  power,  and  a  moft  difgufting  difplay  of  AJXijij. 
his  wealth.  When  his  cardinal's  hat  was  brought  ~  "*~~* 
to  England,  he  caufed  the  bearer  of  it  to  be  met 
on  Blackheath,  and  conducted  through  London 
with  as  much  pomp  as  if  the  Pope  himfelf  had 
made  his  appearance ;  and  his  reception  of  it  in 
Weftminfter-abbey  refembled  the  coronation  of 
a  king180.  Several  of  the  King's  moft  ancient  and 
refpectable  counfellors,  feeing  themfelvesfo  much 
eclipfed  and  fo  little  regarded,  refolved  to  retire 
from  court.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  abfented 
himfelf  as  much  as  poffible,  but  did  not  refign 
his  office  of  treafurer  at  this  time l81.  Fox,  Bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  retired  to  his  diocefe,  and  refigned 
his  office  of  keeper  of  the  privy  feal l82.  On  his 
taking  leave  of  the  King,  he  prefumed  to  caution 
him,  "  not  to  make  any  of  his  fu  ejects  greater 
"  than  himfelf;"  to  which  Henry  fternly  replied, 
"  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  all  his  fubjects  in 
"  fubjedlion."  William  Warham,  Archbifhopof 
Canterbury,  refigned  his  office  of  chancellor,  by 
delivering  the  great  feal  to  the  King  December 
22d,  which  was  immediately  committed  to  Wol- 
fey,  who  may  be  faid  to  have  reigned  in  England 
the  ten  fucceeding  years  without  a  rival 1S3 ;  for 
Henry,  during  all  that  time,  with  all  his  felf- 
conceit  and  haughtinefs,  was  little  more  than  the 
nominal,  while  Wolfey  was  the  real  King  of 
England. l84 

Thepeopleofthofetimesweregreatlyperplexed  Caufe»  of 
how  to  account  for  the  blind  and  obftinate  attach-  his Lgreat" 

nefs. 

90  Stowe.  p.50o.  3I  Rym.  p.555 — 564. 
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A.D.I5I5.  merit  of  fo  haughty  a  prince  to  fo  infolent  a  favou- 
rite. The  vulgar  of  all  ranks  afcribed  this  to  ne- 
cromancy, and  firmly  believed  that  the  Cardinal 
had  bewitched  the  King.  But  wife  men  afcribed 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon  to  its  true  caufe, 
the  extraordinary  capacity  and  cunning  ofthe  Car- 
dinal, who  contrived  to  render  himfelf  always 
agreeable,  always  ufeful,  and  always  neceflary 
to  the  King.  The  arts  he  employed  for  thefe 
purpofes  were  innumerable,  of  which  I  lhall 
mention  only  a  few.  Henry  was  fond  of  plea- 
furable  amufements,  in  which  he  fpent  much  of 
his  time.  The  Cardinal,  who  was  himfelf  a  man 
of  pleafure,  encouraged  this  paffion,  contrived 
amufements  for  him,  partook  of  them,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  companions  and  playfellows,  who 
were  his  own  creatures,  and  communicated  to 
him  every  word  the  King  fpoke  in  his  moft  un- 
guarded moments.  He  recommended  Longlarid, 
Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  his  old  and  faithful  friend,  to 
be  the  King's  confeflbr;  "and when  the  King's 
"  grace  fhrove  himfelf,  (fays  a  writer  then  at 
"  court,)  think  ye  not  that  he  fpoke  fo  loud  that 
"  the  Cardinal  heard  him I8s."  The  King's  chap- 
lains were  all  his  confidents  and  creatures,  and  wa- 
tered (fays  the  fame  writer)  what  the  Cardinal  had 
fown.  He  danced  and  frolicked  with  the  ladies  ot 
the  court,  and  made  them  prefents  to  gain  their 
favour  and  obtain  intelligence.  He  was  a  fkilful 
flatterer,  and  frequently  regaled  the  Kingwith  that 
moft  palatable  difli,  nicely  adapted  to  his  tafte. 


185  CavendUh  apud  Strype,  vol.i.  p.  124. 
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Above  all,  knowing  Henry's  high  efteem  of  his  A.D.J5I5 
own  wifdom,  and  obftinate  adherence  to  his  own 
opinions,  by  long  trains  artfully  laid,  he  got  the 
fchemes  which  he  himfelf  had  formed,  to  be  pro- 
pofed  by  the  King,  which  he  then  praifed  and 
adopted  as  the  befl  and  wifefl  that  could  be  in- 
vented 1S6.  By  thefe  and  various  other  arts,  this 
admirable,  but  unprincipled  politician,  gained, 
and  long  retained,  the  favour  of  one  of  the  mofl 
capricious  and  paffionate  princes  that  ever  lived. 

Wolfey  fhamefully  abufed  the  unbounded  con-  Wolfey's 
fidence  repofed  in  him  by  his  royal  mailer,  and 
on  feveral  occafions  facrificed  the  honour  of  his 
prince,  and  the  profperity  of  his  country,  to  his 
own  paffions  and  private  interefts.  He  had  per- 
fuaded  Henry  to  retain  Tournay,  that  he  might 
retain  the  revenues  of  the  bifhopric.  But  the 
French  bifhop  elecl  gave  him  much  trouble,  and 
made  ftrenuous  efforts  to  obtain  poffeflion  of  his 
fee;  and  Wolfey  difcovered  by  his  fpies  at 
Rome,  that  Francis  I.  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
the  Bifhop,  and  folicited  the  Pope  for  a  bull  in 
his  favour  I8?.  Incenfed  at  this,  the  vindictive 
prelate  perfuaded  Henry  to  violate  the  treaty  of 
peace  he  had  made  with  Francis  only  a  few  months 
before,  and  to  form  a  new  confederacy  againfl 
France  with  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  who 
had  fo  often  deceived  him.  Henry  hefitated  at 
this  flrong  meafure,  and  wifhed  for  the  advice  of 
his  old  counfellors.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bifhop  of 

in<  Cavendifh  apud  Strype,  vol.i.  p.  114. 
187  Strype,  vol.  i.  chap.  i. 
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AD.  15 15.  Winchefter,  were  fent  for  to  court,  and  the 
* — * — '  council  was  held  in  the  King's  prefence.  The 
ancient  counfellors  argued  ftrongly  againft  a 
breach  with  France,  as  highly  imprudent,  dif- 
honourable,  and  unjuft.  The  Cardinal  made  a 
long  and  violent  harangue  againil  Francis  as  a 
prince  of  infatiable  ambition,  who,  by  his  late 
fucceftes  in  Italy,  was  become  formidable  to  all 
his  neighbours ;  and  that  there  was  a  neceffity 
for  England  to  interpofe,  to  prevent  the  increafe 
of  his  power.  The  Bifhop  of  Durham,  and  the 
other  counfellors  under  Wolfey's  influence,  were 
of  the  fame  opinion.  At  the  conclufion  of  the 
council,  Henry  declared,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  arms  in  Italy,  but  that  he  hoped  to  do 
that  without  an  open  war,  by  fupplying  the  Em- 
Treaty  peror  Maximilian  with  money  18S.  That  plan  was 
with  the  adopted  ;  an  ambaffador  was  fent  to  the  Em- 
peror, furnifhed  with  a  large  fum  of  money,  and 
bills  for  a  Hill  greater  fum  on  the  Frifcobaldi, 
famous  Italian  bankers,  to  engage  him  to  march 
an  army  into  Italy,  to  recover  Milan  from  the 
French,  and  give  it  up  to  Francifco  Sforza,  bro- 
ther to  Maximilian  Sforza,  who  had  refigned  all 
his  rights  to  the  King  of  France.  Sforza,  who 
aflumed  the  name  of  Duke  of  Milan,  engaged 
to  pay  Wolfey  an  annual  penfion  of  1 0,000 ducats; 
and  Wolfey  engaged  to  make  the  King  of  Eng- 
land his  perpetual  friend  and  protec~lor l89.  In 
this  manner  did  this  covetous  and  corrupt  mini- 

*8  Herbert,  p.  35.  :89  Rym.  p^aj. 
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fter  fell  his  fovereign  and  his  country.  The  fame 
ambaffador,  (Do6tor  Richard  Pace,)  by  the  fame 
powerful  argument,  money,  enlifted  an  army  of 
Swifs  to  fight  under  the  Emperor  in  his  expedi- 
tion into  Italy.  Maximilian  took  the  ambalfa- 
dor's  bills  and  money,  marched  into  Italy,  and 
after  a  feeble  attempt  upon  Milan,  difbanded  his 
army,  and  returned  into  Germany;  giving  thisfor 
his  excufe,that  the  Frifcobaldi  had  becomebank- 
rupts,  and  could  not  pay  their  bills190.  Thus  was 
Henry  obliged  to  fit  down,  as  well  contented  as 
he  could,  with  the  lofs  of  his  money,  and  the  mor- 
tification of  having  difcovered  his  animofity 
againft  Francis,  without  doing  him  any  harm, 

The  parliament  met  November  i2th,  the  day 
to  which  it  had  been  prorogued.  As  peace  had  raettt* 
been  fo  lately  concluded,  Wolfey  dared  not  yet 
divulge  his  hoftile  defigns  againil  France,  and 
therefore  had  no  pretence  to  demand  a  fupply. 
But  the  King's  coffers  being  much  exhaufled  by 
his  expenfive  amufements,  and  remittances  into 
Germany,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
Peers,  on  the  fortieth  day  of  the  parliament, 
for  a  fubfidy  to  be  granted  to  the  King,  and  be- 
ing read  once,  was  carried  by  the  lord  chancellor 
to  houfe  of  commons.  There,  it  is  probable,  it 
met  with  an  unfavourable  reception  ;  for  the 
parliament  was  diffolved  the  next  day,  Decem- 
ber 22d  ;  and  on  the  fame  day  Archbifliop  War- 
ham  refigned  the  great  feal J91.  Henry  and  his 
favourite  feem  now  to  have  taken  a  diflike  to 

I9*  Herbert,  p.  25  •     Hall,  £.59.    Petrus  dc  Angleria,  p.568. 
lgl  Journals,  p.  5  6.     Rym.  p.  5  49. 
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A.D.i5i5.  parliaments,  for  no  parliament  was   held  after 

' <~;  this,  till  July  31*1,  A.D.  1523. 192 

Contefibe-       One  thing  that  contributed  to  give  the  favou- 
tween  the   rjte  an  averfion    to   parliaments   was,    the   vio- 
laity.         lent    conteft   between    the    lad    one    and   the 
convocation,  which  fat  at  the  fame  time,  about 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  thejurifdi6tion 
of  the  fecular  courts.  This  matter  was  folemnly 
argued  before  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
Doctor  Standifh,   guardian  of  the  minorets  in 
London,  and  chief  of  the  King's  ipiritual  coun- 
'cil,  argued  ftrongly  againft  the  exemption.    The 
clergy,   enraged   at  this,  called  him  before  the 
convocation.  Standiih,  who  could  expect  neither 
jullice  nor  mercy  from  fuch   intereiled  judges, 
implored  the  King's  protection.    The  temporal 
peers,  the  commons,  and  judges,  petitioned  the 
King  to  fupport  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and 
the  authority  of  his  laws,  againfl  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy.   This  involved  Henry,  who 
was  at  once  fond  of  power,  and  a  bigot  to  the 
church, in  great  perplexity.  He  confulted  Doctor 
Veyfey,  dean  of  his  chapel,  of  whofe  learning  and 
virtue  he  had  a  high  opinion,  and  the  Doctor 
declared  againil  the  exemption.    All  the  judges 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  thofe  of  the  con- 
vocation   who   had   awarded    the    citation    of 
Dr.  Standiih  were  in  a  praemunire.     In  an  af- 
fembly  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  the  convo- 
cation, and  judges,  the  King,  at  lad,  declared, 
that  it  was  his  refolution  to  maintain  the  rights  of 

^  Rolls  of  Parl.  14  Hen.  VIII. 
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his  crown,  and  jurifdi£lion  of  his  courts,  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  any  of  his  progenitors  had 
done  :-3.  This  affair  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Journals ;  but  Doctor  Taylor,  who  was  clerk  of 
parliament,  and  prolocutor  of  the  convocation, 
hath  added  this  note :  "  In  this  parliament  and 
"  convocation,  mod  dangerous  conteils  arofe  be- 
"  tween  the  clergy  and  the  laity  about  ecclefiafti- 
"  cal  immunities.  One  Standifh,  a  minoret,  was 
"  the  author  of  all  thefe  evils."  194 

Queen  Katherine  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  A.D.i5i6. 
February  nth,  A.  D.  1516.,  who  was  named  Birthand 
Mary,  and  will  be  often  mentioned  in  the  fequel 
of  this  work  I93.  In  the  fame  month  died  the 
Queen's. father,  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain,  and 
was  fucceeded  in  his  extenfive  dominions  by  his 
grandfon  Charles,  already  Sovereign  of  all  the 
territories  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  and  heir 
to  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which,  with 
the  empire  of  Germany,  came  foon  after  into 
his  poffeffion. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  and  acceffion  of  Charles  Treaties, 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  great  princes  and 
flates  in  Europe,  and  gave  occafion  to  various  ne- 
gotiations. Henry  had  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Charles  as  Sovereign  of  the  Low 
Countries,  January  24th,  A.D.  1516,  only  a  few 
daysbefore  his  grandfather's  death ;  and  nowfpre- 
feeing  his  future  power  and  greatnefs,  he  wiflied 
to  form  a  more  intimate  connection  with  him.196 

193  Burnet's  Hift.  Reform,  vol.iii.  p.  13— -17. 

194  Journal*,  p.  5  7.  '*5  Stowe,  p.  5 04. 

195  Rym.p.533— 539. 
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A.D.i5i6.  With  this  view,  and  to  gratify  the  refentment  of 
*-" -"v— -'  his  favourite  againfl  Francis,  he  gave  a  comroif- 
fion  to  Cardinal  Woifey,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  Bifliop  of  Durham,  to  negotiate  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  his  grandfon  Charles  King  of  Spain,  a  league 
and  confederacy  in  defence  of  the  church,  and  to 
reftrain  the  unbridled  ambition  of  certain  princes, 
meaning  the  King  of  France.  This  holy  league,  of 
which  the  Pope  was  declared  the  head,  was  con- 
cluded at  London,  October  29th,  A.  D.  1516. 197 
In  this  league  they  were  afhamed  to  name  the 
prince  againfl  whom  it  was  formed;  and  they  had 
good  reafon  to  be  afhamed:  for  all  the  confede- 
rates had  very  lately  made  treaties  of  peace  with 
Francis,  and  he  had  not  done  any  of  them  the 
fmallefl  injury.  This  was  another  abfurd  tranf- 
action  into  which  Henry  was  betrayed  by  the 
covetous  and  vindictive  fpirit  of  his  favourite, 
and  it  came  to  nothing. 

Device  of  In  thefpringof  thisyear,  the  Emperor  attempted 
the  Em-  ^0  extort  money  from  Henry  by  a  very  curious 
contrivance:  In  a  confidential  converfation  with 
Sir  Robert  Wyngfield,  the  Englifh  ambafTador  at 
his  court,  he  pretended  to  be  tired  of  the  toils  and 
cares  attendinghishigh  office — that  he  had  a  pro- 
digious affection  for  his  mafter  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  difpofed  to  refign  the  empire  in  his 
favour — that  when  he  was  Emperor,  he  might 
afferthis  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  which 
he  would  be  affifted  by  the  Pope,  and  all 

197  Rym.  p.  55 6 — 566. 
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good  Chriftians.  The'ambaffadors communicated  A.D.i5i6. 
this  fine  project  to  his  mailer,  but  cautioned  him  '      ' ' 
not  to  depend  too  much  on  the  Emperor's  fince- 
rity.     Though  this  bait  was  admirably  drefTed  to 
pleafe  the  predominant  paffions  of  the  King  and 
his  favourite,  the  defign  of  it  was  too  palpable  to 
efcape  detection.    Henry  directed  his  ambaifador 
to  thank  the  Emperor  for  his  friendly  intentions, 
and  defire  him  to  keep  them  fecret  till  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  Italy. 198 

The  Cardinal  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  A.D.i5i;. 
raife  a  ftorm  againfl  the  King  of  France,  was  con-  Wolfey's 
ftrained  to  fuffer  his  country  to  continue  in  peace.  p 
Being  thus  difengaged  from  politicalintrigues,  he 
employed  himfelf  in  difcharging  the  duties  of  his 
various  offices.  As  chancellor  he  is  faid  to  have 
difcovered  uncommon  talents;  and  his  decrees  are 
much  applauded,  by  one  of  his  mod  eminent  fuc- 
ceffors,  for  their  wifdom,  equity,  and  juftice. '" 
He  called  the  collectors  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  to  a  fevere  account,  by  which  he  brought 
coniiderable  fums  of  money  into  the  treafury. 
As  papal  legate,  he  acted  with  unbounded  au- 
thority ;  erected  no  fewer  than  four  new  courts, 
into  which  he  brought  perfons  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  pleas  of  all  kinds,  and  thereby  greatly 
diminifhed  the  bufinefs  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law  20°.  Poffeffed  of  all  his  power,  he  had  not  the 
magnanimity  to  forgive  the  affronts  he  had  re- 
ceived when  in  a  humbler  flation.  He  confined 
Sir  Amias  Pawlet  feveral  years  for  having  put 

»*  Herbert,  p.  25.  IM  T.More,  Lucubrationes. 
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A.D.I5I7.  him  in  the  flocks  when  he  was  a  young  man  for 

^-^-^  raifing  a  riot  in  a  country  fair. 2cr 

Courted  The  influence  of  Cardinal  Woifey  in  all  the 
C0lincils  of  England  wasoiow  fo  well  eilablilhed 
and  fo  univerfaily  known,  that  the  greateil  mo- 
narchs  courted  his  friencHhip.  The  Pope  re- 
voked the  bull  he  had  granted  in  favour  of  Lewis 
Galliart,  Bifliop  elect  of  Tournay ;  and,  by  ano- 
ther appointed  Woifey  admin  iftrator  of  that  fee; 
and  foon  after  made  him  his  general  collector  in 
England202;  a  very  lucrative  office  to  one  who 
had  fo  much  power.  The  young  King  of  Spain 
granted  him  a  penfion  of  3000  livres  a-year,  cal- 
ling him  in  the  grant,  "  his  mod  dear  and  moll 
efpecial  friend."  203  It  was  no  fecret  that  pride 
and  avarice  were  his  ruling  paflions  ;  and  that 
money  and  flattery  were  the  moil  effectual  means 
of  gaining  his  favour. 

A 0.1518.  As  the  King  of  England  at  this  time  held  the 
balance  between  the  two  great  monarchs  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  was  able  to  make  either 
fcale  he  pleafed  preponderate,  the  friendlhip  of 
his  favourite  was  of  great  importance  to  both 
thefe  monarchs,  and  Woifey  had  the  fatisfac~lion 
to  fee  them  both  courting  him  with  the  greateft 
emulation.  Francis,  in  order  to  defeat  his 
rival,  fent  the  Cardinal  many  curious  and  valua- 
ble prefents,  accompanied  with  the  moft  flattering 
letters,  in  which  he  called  him  his  lord,  his  father 
and  his  guardian ;  affured  him  that  he  would 
regard  his  advices  as  oracles,  and  amply  reward 

:or  Stowc,p,504.         !02  Ryu*,  p.5**— J88.         20t  Ibid.  591. 
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his  fervices 204.  When  he  had  by  thefe  means 
gained  the  favourite,  as  much  as  it  was  poffible 
to  gain  one  fo  felfifh  and  interefted,  he  inftrucled 
Villeroy,  his  refident  at  the  court  of  England,  to 
treat  privately  with  him  about  the.reftitution  of 
Tournay,  and  an  alliance  between  the  two 
crowns,  to  be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Dauphin  with  the  Princefs  Mary,  Henry's  only 
child  ;  not  forgetting  to  promife  him  an  indem- 
nification for  the  bifliopric. 

When  Wolfey  perceived  that  it  would  beliis  in- 
tereft  to  promote  the  views  of  the  King  of  France, 
he  managed  his  royal  matter  with  great  dexterity. 
He  prefented  him  with  fome  of  the  moil  curious 
things  he  had  received  from  Francis,  to  put  him 
into  good  humour.  "  With  thefe  things,"  faid 
he,  "  hath  the  King  of  France  attempted  to  cor- 
"  nipt  me.  Many  fervants  would  have  concealed 
cc  this  from  their  matters,  but  I  am  refolved  to 
"  deal  openly  with  your  grace  on  all  occafions. 
"  This  attempt,  however,"  added  he,  "to  corrupt 
"  the  fervant,  is  a  certain  proof  of  his  lincere 
u  defire  of  the  friendfhip  of  the  matter."  Henry 
was  fo  far  from  being  offended,  that  it  pleafed  his 
vanity,  to  think  that  he  had  chofen  fo  great  a  mi- 
nifter,  who  was  fo  much  admired  and  courted  by 
other  princes.  "  The  Cardinal,"  faid  he, "  will 
"  govern  both  Francis  and  me."  zos 

The  way  being  thus  prepared,  Francis   ap-  Treaties. 
pointed  William  Gouffier  Lord  of  Bonivet,  Ad- 
miral of  France  5  Stephen  Ponchier,  Bifliop  of 
Paris;    Sir  Francis  de  Rupecavarde,  and  Sir 

204  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  xxvii.     Herbert,  p.  30,  2CS  Ibid. 
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A.D.i5i8.  Nicholas  de  Neufville,  his  plenipotentiaries, 
July  3 1 ft,  A. D.  1518.,  to  treat  with  the  King  of 
England  about  a  perpetual  peace  ;  the  marriage 
of  the  Dauphin  and  the  Princefs  Mary ;  the  re- 
floration  of  Tournay  ;  and  a  perfonal  interview 
between  the  two  kings 2G6.  Thefe  plenipotentia- 
ries fet  out  with  a  fplendid  train  of  the  gayeft 
lords  and  ladies  of  France,  attended  by  no 
fewer  than  twelve  hundred  officers,  guards,  and 
fervants.  This  expenfive  cumberfome  parade 
feems  to  have  been  defigned  to  gratify  the  vanity 
of  Henry  and  his  favourite.  They  were  intro- 
duced to  the  King  at  Greenwich  September  23d, 
and  foon  after  entered  upon  bufinefs  with  Car- 
dinal Wolfey,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Henry 
his  fole  commifiioner  to  treat  with  them207.  Sen- 
lible  that  they  could  expect  no  fuccefs  without 
the  Cardinal's  favour,  they  began  by  prefenting 
him  with  the  grant  of  a  penfion  of  12,000  livres 
a-year  for  life,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Tournay 20S.  It  appears  from  the  ftrain  of 
this  grant,  that  every  thing  had  been  fettled 
before  by  Wolfey  and  the  French  refident,  and 
that  the  plenipotentiaries  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  but  to  iign  the  treaties  that  had  been  pre- 
pared. Thefe  were  four :  i .  A  treaty  of  perpe- 
tual peace  and  amity  between  the  two  kings  and 
their  fucceffors.  2.  A  treaty  of  marriage  between 
the  Dauphin  and  the  Princefs  Mary.  3  A  treaty 
for  the  reftitution  of  Tournay  to  France  for 
600,000  crowns.  4.  A  treaty  for  a  perfonal  inter- 

306  Rym.p.6n— 619.  WJ  Hall,  £.65.     Rym.  p.6oS. 
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view  of  the  two  kings,  in  fome  neutral  place  be-  A.D.i5i8. 
tween  Calais  and  Ardres,  before  the  laft  day  of 
July,  A.D.  1519. 2C5>  By  thefe  treaties  a  folid 
foundation  feemed  to  be  laid  of  a  cordial  friend- 
Ihip  between  the  two  kings,  an  intimate  union 
between  their  families,  and  a  permanent  peace 
between  their  fubjeels.  But  we  mall  foon  fee  how 
little  we  can  depend  upon  the  moil  promifing 
appearances,  and  mod  folemn  treaties. 

Every  year  brought  Wolfey  additions  to  his 
former  power  and  riches ;  and  Henry  feemed  to 
be  determined  to  diveft  himfelf  of  all  authority,  and 
to  bellow  it  on  his  favourite.  By  one  warrant,  he 
gave  him  authority  to  make  as  many  denizens  as 
he  pleafed  ;  and  by  another  he  gave  him  power 
to  iflue  conges  cT  elire,  royal  aflents,  reftitutions 
of  temporalties  to  all  archbiihoprics,  bifhoprics, 
abbeys,  priories,  and  all  other  ecclefiaftical  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  the  crown,- without  confulting 
the  King  ai°.  In  a  word,  by  one  means  or  other, 
he  got  the  difpofal  of  almoft  all  the  confiderable 
benefices  in  England,  which  brought  great  fums 
of  money  into  his  coffers.  The  Pope  gave  him 
the  biftioprics  of  Bath  and  Wells  July  28th,  which 
had  been  vacated  by  the  deprivation  of  Cardinal 
Adrian  for  a  plot  againft  His  Holinefs ztl.  His 
penfion  from  the  King  of  France  hath  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

The  King  and  court  of  England  Ipent  the  A.D.i5i9. 
beginning  of  this  year  in  making  preparations  of  Wolfey 
all  kinds  for  the  approaching  interview  with  the 
King  and  court  ofFrance,  at  which  Henry  propofed  view. 

209  Rym.  p.6*j— 68 1.         21°  Ibid.  p. 605,          a"  Ibid.  p.6io. 
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A.D.I5I9-  to  outfliine  his  brother  monarch,  and  make  a  mod 
dazzling  difplay  of  his  riches  and  magnificence. 
His  fubjects  were  inflamed  with  the  fame  vain 
ambition,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
King  and  Cardinal ;  and  feveral  of  ,the  nobility 
contra6led  debts,  which  greatly  diftrefled  their 
families.  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  richefl  nobleman  in  England,  dropped  fome 
expreffions  reflecting  on  the  Cardinal,  as  the  caufe 
of  all  this  ruinous  expence,  which  were  not  for- 
gotten. Francis  feems  to  have  known  the  charac- 
ters of  Henry  and  his  favourite,  and  he  paid  them 
both  a  very  flattering  compliment,  by  appointing 
Wolfey  his  commim'oner,  January  loth,  A.D. 
1519.5  with  full  powers  to  fettle  with  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  King  of  England  the  time,  place, 
and  all  the  other  circumftances  of  the  intended 
interview 21i.     Wolfey  having  received  a  fimilar 
commiflion  from  hisown  mailer,  iffueda  mandate, 
by  which  he  regulated  all  the  motions  of  thefe  two 
mighty  monarchs,  their  queens,  their  courts,  and 
attendants  of  all  kinds,  in  the  moil  authoritative 
and  peremptory  manner2'3.      We   can   hardly 
blame  this  man  for  being  proud. 

In  the  mean-time  an  event  happened  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  fufpended 
all  other  defigns.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  died 
January  12.  A.D.  1519.,  and  the  two  powerful 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  immediately  declared 
themfelves  candidates  for  the  imperial  crown. 
Both  thefeprinces  were  rich  and  powerful, young, 
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a£live,  and  ambitious,  and  made  the  mod  vigor-  A.D.i5*9' 
ous  efforts  to  gain  the  glittering  prize,  by  lavifh 
ing  their  money  and  promifes  among  the  elec- 
tors. The  Pope  earneftly  defired  to  fee  them 
both  difappointed,  and  the  King  of  England, 
or  fome  German  prince,  ele6led  ;  but  dared 
not  openly  to  declare  againft  either  of  them. 
Henry's  ambition  was  roufed,  and  he  fent  Sir 
Richard  Pace  into  Germany,  to  try  what  could 
be  done  among  the  electors  in  his  favour.  But 
that  minuter  foon  acquainted  him,  that  the 
ground  was  pre-occupied,  and  wifely  advifed 
him  to  conceal  his  ambition  and  fave  his  money. 
The  conferences  of  the  electors  began  in  June, 
and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  Charles  King  of 
of  Spain  was  unanimoufly  chofen,  and  immedi- 
ately proclaimed  emperor,  by  the  name  of 
Charles  V.  :  a  name  renowned  in  the  hiilory  of 
modern  Europe  214.  Charles  was  chiefly  in- 
debted for  his  fuccefs  to  the  great  intereft  and 
difinterefted  patriotifm  of  Frederick,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  to  whom  the  electors,  it  is  faid,  made 
an  offer  of  the  imperial  crown. 

The  election  of  Charles  was  a  cruel  difapp9int-  Francis 
ment  to  his  rival  Francis,  who  had  flattered  him-  jjgn^a 
felf  with  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  to  the  very  laft.  his  fa- 
He  was  greatly  mortified  at  the  lofs  of  his  money, 
and  ftill  moreat  thepreferenceof  aprince  younger 
and  lefs  famous  than  himfelf,  in  fo  public  a  com- 
petition.    He  now  faw  more  clearly  than  ever, 
the  neceffity  of  cultivating  the  friendfhip  of  the 
King  of  England.    With  this  view  he  continued 

214  See  Dr,  Rc^ertfon's  Hiftory  of  Charles  V. 
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to  flatter  the  favourite,  and  paid  with  great  punc- 
tuality all  the  fums  of  money  that  were  due  for 
the  reftitution  of  Tournay,  and  on  other  ac- 
counts2IS.  He  alfo  defired  the  favour  of  Henry 
to  Hand  godfather  to  his  fecond  fon,  and  to  give 
him  a  name.  He  complied,  and  gave  him  his 
own  name.  In  a  word,  the  two  kings,  to  exprefs 
their  regret  for  the  delay  of  their  interview,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  death  of  Maximilian,  agreed  not 
to  ihave  their  beards  till  they  had  feen  one  an- 
other 2l6.  This  propofai  probably  came  from 
Francis,  who  was  at  infinite  pains  to  keep 
Henry  and  the  Cardinal  in  good  humour,  and, 
fleady  to  their  engagements. 

A.D.i5ao.      Though  the  young  Emperor  Charles  V.  had 
p^  "     triumphed  in  the  competition  for  the  empire,  he 
arrives  in    \vas  not  without  his  difquiets.     He  met  with 
ngan  '    much  oppoiition  in  Spain;  commotions  arofein 
his  German  dominions,  and  he  wasgreatly  alarmed 
at  the  intended  interview  of  Henry  and  Francis, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  by  his  ambaf- 
fador  at  the  court  of  England.    But  the  engage- 
ments to  this  interview,  he  was  told,  were  too 
ftrong  and  too  public  to  be  violated;  that  nothing 
hoftile  to  him  was  intended,  and  that  the  King 
would  have  no  objections  to  an  interview  with 
him  on  a  proper  occafion.    Charles,  ftill  uneafy, 
refolved  to  pay  Henry  the  compliment  of  a  vifit, 
in  his  paffage  from  Spain  into  Germany _;  and  he 
took  the  moft  effectual  method  to  fecure  a  favour- 
able reception,  by  tranfmitting  to  Cardinal  Wol- 
fey  a  folemn  promife,  under  his  privy  feal,  dated 

»'J  Hym.  p.699.    Herbert,  p.34.  ««  Ibid. 
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at  Campoflella,  March  291)1,  A.  D.  1520.,  that  A.D.i52o. 
he  would  engage  the  Pope  to  grant  him  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  bifhopric  of  Badajox  in  Caf- 
tile,  worth  5000  ducats  a-year,  and  a  penfion  of 
2000  ducats  a-year  out  of  the  bifliopric  of  Pla- 
centia  2I7.  This  promife  was  punctually  per- 
formed2 8.  The  Emperor  failed  from  the  Groyne 
May  2oth,  and  arrived  off  Dover  May  26th.  As 
foon  as  this  news  reached  Henry,  (who  was 
then  with  his  court  at  Canterbury,  in  his  way 
to  France,)  he  fent  the  Cardinal  to  receive  him 
at  his  landing,  and  conduct  him  to  the  caftle  of 
Dover,  where  he  went  to  fee  him  next  morning. 
The  Emperor,  it  is  faid,  endeavoured  to  dirTuade 
the  King  from  proceeding  to  his  interview  with 
Francis,  or  at  leaft  to  prevent  him  from  forming 
too  intimate  connexions  with  that  prince.  This 
is  probable,  but  cannot  be  certainly  known. 
Charles,  though  he  was  (till  young,  was  already 
too  good  a  politician  to  neglect  the  favourite. 
On  the  contrary,  he  cultivated  his  friendfhip  with 
great  attention,  and  no  little  fuccefs.  It  was  on 
this  occafion,  as  is  commonly  believed,  that  the 
Emperor  promifed  him  his  interefl  for  obtaining 
the  papal  throne,  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  ambi- 
tious eyes,  though  the  reigningpope  wasayounger 
man  than  himfelf.  After  conferring  fome  time  on 
bufinefs  at  Dover,  Henry  conducted  the  Emperor 
to  Canterbury,  and  introduced  him  to  Queen 
Katharine,  his  aunt,  and  to  Mary  Queen-dowager 
of  France,  formerly  his  betrothed  bride,  with 
whofe  appearance  he  was  fo  much  ilruckthat  he 

217  Rym.  p.  714.  ai8  Ibid.  p.  7 25. 
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A.D.I520.  could  not  conceal  his  emotions.  Having  fpent 
"*  two  days  in  banqueting  and  diverfions,  the  Em- 
peror went  to  Sandwich  May  29th,  and  failed 
from  thence  next  morning,  as  did  the  King, 
Queen,  and  court  of  England  the  day  after  from 
Dover,  and  arrived  at  Calais219.  This  vifit  of 
the  Emperor  appears  to  have  been  very  pleafing 
to  Henry  and  his  favourite ;  but  it  gave  great 
uneafineis  to  the  King  of  France. 

Henry  and  Henry  fpent  three  days  at  Calais  to  finifli  the 
proceeTto  PreParati°ns  f°r  the  approaching  interview,  and 
Guifnes.  fet  out  on  his  way  to  Guifnes,  June  4th,  with  his 
Queen,  the  Queen-dowager  of  France,  and  all 
his  court.  The  King,  beiide  all  his  guards  and 
fervants,  and  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
his  houfehold,  was  attended  by  one  cardinal,  one 
archbifhop,  feven  bifhops,  two  dukes,  one  mar- 
quis, eight  earls,  and  eighteen  lords,  with  all 
their  numerous  followers,  and  many  knights  and 
gentlemen.  The  Queen,  befide  all  the  ladies, 
officers,  and  fervants  of  her  houfehold,  was  at- 
tended by  three  bifhops,  one  earl,  three  lords, 
thirty-three  knights,  one  duchefs,  feven  coun- 
teffes,  fifteen  baroneffes,  nineteen  knights*  wives, 
and  many  gentlewomen,  with  all  their  attend- 
ants220. The  fuit  or  rather  court,  of  the  Cardi- 
nal was  nearly  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  King. 
All  the  prelates,  lords,  and  ladies  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  richnefs  of  their  drefles  and  num- 
ber of  their  followers.  In  a  word,  the  court  of 
England  made  a  moft  fplendid  appearance  on 

210  Peter  Martyr,  ep. 669.     Hall.  £.73,  73.     Herbert,  p. 35. 
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this  occafion,  and  exhibited  a  confpicuous  dif- 
play  of  the  wealth  of  their  country,  and  the 
vanity  of  their  King. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  at  Guifnes  Splendo 
for  the  reception  of  this  illuftrious  company.  °i 
Two  thouland  artificers  of  different  kinds  had 
been  employed  feveral  months  in  building  a  mag- 
nificent palace  of  wood  near  the  caftle,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  King  and  Queen,  with 
the  principal  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court.  This 
palace  formed  a  fquare,  furrounding  a  court,  each 
fide  of  which  was  three  thoufand  and  twenty, 
eight  feet  in  length.  The  walls  and  roof  were 
adorned,  on  the  outride,  with  a  great  number  of 
flatues  of  warriors  in  the  act  of  difcharging  wea- 
pons of  various  kinds.  Over  the  great  gateway 
was  a  coloffal  ftatue  of  a  favage,  armed  with  a 
bow  and  arrows,  with  this  infcription  below  it, 
"  Cut  adhereo  prceeft  ;  —  He  to  whom  I  adhere 
"  prevails."  The  infide  of  the  palace  was  di- 
vided into  date-rooms  and  lodging-rooms  ;  the 
roofs  of  which  were  painted,  the  walls  hung  with 
lilks  or  tapeftry,  the  floors  covered  with  Turkey 
carpets,  and  all  richly  furnimed.  On  one  fide  of 
the  great  gate  was  a  fountain  running  with  white 
and  red  wine  and  hippocras,  with  this  infcription, 
"  Make  merry  who  will,"  and  a  flatue  of  Bacchus 
on  the  top.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  gate  was  an 
obelilk,  with  a  ftatue  of  Cupid  on  the  top,  in  the 
attitude  of  difcharging  arrows  at  thole  who  en- 
tered. Contiguous  to  this  palace  were  built  ele- 
gant convenient  lodges  for  all  the  great  officers 
of  the  houfehold :  as  the  lord  chamberlain,  lord 
K  3  trea- 
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A.D.i5*o.  treafurer,   lord  fteward,   the  comptroller,  and 
board  of  green  cloth  :  and  houies  for  all  the  of- 
fices ;  as  the  ewery,  pantry,  cellar,  buttery-,  fpi- 
cery,  larder,  poultry,  pitcher-houie,  &c.    On  the 
plain  around  the  palace  were  pitched  two  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  tents,  many  of  them  large 
and  magnificent,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  or 
illk.    All  the  houfes  in  the  town  of  Guifnes  were 
crowded,  and  feveral  perfons  of  rank  and  for- 
tune were  forced  to  lodge  in  barns,  and  to  fleep 
on  hay  or  ftraw 221.     Beiide  the  great  multitude 
of  his  own  fubjects  of  all  ranks,  who  accompanied 
the  King  of  England  on  this  occafion,  and  befide 
the  gi'eat  number  of  foreign  princes  and  prin- 
cefles,  and  nobility  of  both  fexes,  who  frequented 
his  court,  and  were  nobly  entertained,  we  are 
told  by  an  hiftorian  who  was  prefent,  "  That 
"  during  this  triumph  (which  lailed  twenty  days) 
."  mu^h  people  of  Picardy  and  Flanders  drew  to 
"  Guifnes  to  fee  the  King  of  England  and  his 
"  honour,  to  whom  victuals  of  the  court  were 
"  given  in  plenty,  and  the  conduit  of  the  gate 
<c  ran  wine   always.      There  were  vagabonds, 
cc  plowmen,  labourers,  waggoners,  and  beggars, 
"  that  for  drunkennefs  lay  in  routs  and  heaps ; 
"  fo  great  refort  thither  came,  that  both  knights 
"  and  ladies,  that  were  come  to  fee  that  noble- 
"  nefs,  were  faine  to  lye  in  hay  and  ftraw,  and 
"  h,eld  them  thereof  highly  pleafed2"."  If  to  the 
above  were  added  a  defcription  of  the  dreffes  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  ladies,  the  lords,  and 
knights,  in  which  nothing  were  feen  but  filks, 

'*  Hall,  £.73,74.  "'  Id.  £.74. 
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velvets,  cloth  of  gold,  embroidery,  and  jewels,  we 
might  form  fome  idea  of  the  immenfe  expence 
in  which  this  vain  parade  involved  Henry  and  his 
moft  opulent  fubjects.  "  Many  of  the  nobles," 
fays  a  writer  who  was  a  fpe6lator  of  this  glittering 
fcene,  "  carried  their  caftles,  woods,  and  farms 
Cf  on  their  backs."223 

The  King  of  France  with  his  Queen  and  court,  Wolfey 
as  numerous  and  at  leaft  as  gay  and  iparkling  as 
that  of  England,  arrived  at  Ardres  in  the  begin-  minifters. 
ning  of  June.  Cardinal  Wolfey,  to  whom  both 
Kings  had  given  authority  to  regulate  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  interview,  went  from  Guifnes 
to  Ardres  Juneyth,  in  all  the  pomp  his  riches 
enabled  and  his  pride  prompted  him  to  exhibit, 
which  was  fuch  as  flruck  the  French  with  afto- 
nifhment.  Francis,  who  ardently  defired  to  gain 
him,  received  him  with  the  mod  flattering  marks 
of  affection  and  refpecl;  224.  He  fpent  two  days 
in  negotiating  with  the  French  miniflers  ;  but  in 
thefe  negotiations  no  uncommon  cordiality  ap- 
peared ;  nothing  of  importance  was  concluded, 
and  only  a  few  trifling  articles  were  added  to  the 
former  treaties225.  Parade  and  buftle  are  un- 
friendly to  real  bufinefs. 

When  Wolfey  publifhed  his  orders  for  regu-  Hrfi  inter- 
lating  this  famous  interview,  they  appeared  to 
breathe  a  fpirit  of  mutual  diffidence  ;  and  if  the 
two  monarchs  had  been  the  bittereft  enemies, 
greater  precautions  could  not  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  one  from  taking  the  other  prifoner. 
Both  Kings  were  to  be  conftantly  attended  by 


view, 
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A.D.I520.  equal  numbers  of  men  in  all  their  motions;  equal 
numbers  of  both  nations  were  to  guard  the  roads, 
and  fearch  the  environs  to  prevent  ambufties226. 
In  a  word,  every  thing  had  rather  a  hoftile  than 
an  amicable  appearance  ;  and,  in  fact,  emulation 
and  jealoufy  prevailed  more  on  both  iides,  than 
love  and  friendfhip.     This  mutual  diilruft  ap- 
peared in  a  flrong  light  on  the  day  of  the  firil 
interview.     Both  Kings  drew  up  all  their  fol- 
lowers in  a  kind  of  battle  array ;  both  fet  out 
the  fame  moment,  at  the  firing  of  a  cannon  from 
Guifnes,  that  was  anfwered  by  one  from  Ardres. 
When  the  French  had  advanced  a  little,   an 
alarm  arofe  of  fome  danger ;  Francis  alighted, 
and  remained  for  fbme  time  in  fufpence,  but 
being  encouraged  by  Monfieur  Morret,  he  re- 
mounted and  proceeded.     Soon  after  a  fimilar 
alarm  arofe  among  the  Engliih ;  the  King  halted ; 
but  Lord  Shrewsbury  faid,  "  Sir,  I  have  feen  the 
"  Frenchmen  ;  they  be  more  in  fear  of  you  and 
"  your  fubjee~ls  than  your  fubjects  be  of  them  ; 
"  wherefore,  if  I  were  worthy  to  give  counfel, 
"your  grace  fhould  march   forward."  —  "So 
"  we  intend,  my  lord,"  faid  the  King.    Then  the 
officers  of  arms  cried,  "  On  afore227."     At  laft 
the  two  Kings  met;  embraced  on  horfeback,  then 
alighted,  embraced  again,  and  went  arm-in-arm 
into  a  tent  of  cloth  of  gold,  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception.   There  they  converfed  familiarly,  dined 
together,  and  then  feparated  for  that  time228. 

After  this  the   King  of  France  vifited   the 
Queen  of  England   in  her  palace  at  Guifnes, 
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where  he  dined,  and  fpent  the  day  in  dancing  and  A,D.r$2o. 
other  amufements,  while  the  King  of  England 
acted  the  fame  part   at  Ardres.     But  all  their 
motions  were  Hill  regulated  by  the  cumberfome 
etiquette  eftablifhed  by  the  Cardinal.     Francis, 
who  earneftly  defired  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
friendfhip  of  his  brother  monarch,  firfl   broke 
through   thefe  embarraffing   regulations.       He 
mounted  early  in  the  morning,  and  rode  towards 
Guifnes,  attended  only  by  two  gentlemen  and  a 
page.     A  body  of  two  hundred  Englifh,   who 
were  upon  guard  and  knew  him,  were  greatly 
furprifed  at  his  appearance.     "  Surrender  your 
<c  arms,"  cried  Francis,  "  and  conduct  me  to  my 
"  brother."     Henry  was  Itill  in  bed.     Francis 
drew  open  his  curtains  and  awaked  him.  Nothing 
could  equal  his  furprife,  when  he  faw  the  King 
of  France  at  the  fide  of  his  bed.     "  You  have 
"  gained  a  victory  over  me,"  faid  he,  "  my  dear 
"  brother;    I  yield  myfelf  your  prifoner,  and 
"  plight  you  my  faith."     He  then  prefented  a 
chain  or  collar  of  great  value  to  Francis,  intreat- 
ing  him  to  wear  it  for  his  fake;  and  Francis  taking 
a  bracelet  of  ftilt  greater  value  from  his  own  arm, 
tied  it  about  Henry's,  with  the  fame  requefl229. 
From   that  time  the  intercourfe  between  the 
two  Kings  and  their  courts  became  more  free 
and  confidential. 

Both  Henry  and  Francis  delighted  and  excelled  Tilts  and 
in  the  martial  and  manly  exercifes  of  thofe  times, 
and  took   this   opportunity  of  difplaying  their 
courage  and  fkili  in  arms,  as  well  as  their  magni- 

"*•  Gamier,  Hlft.  de  France,  torn,  xxiii.  p.  296. 
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A.D.I530.  ficence.  Heralds  had  been  fent  into  all  parts,  to 
"^^  J  proclaim  the  challenge  of  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England,  as  brothers  in  arms,  with  fourteen 
companions,  at  tilts,  tournaments,  and  barriers  j 
and  to  invite  all  valorous  knights  and  gentlemen 
to  come  and  accept  the  challenge.  Thefe  moil 
brilliant  feats  of  arms  (which  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly defcribed  in  another  place)  began  June 
nth,  and  ended  June  23.  Francis  fperit  the 
next  day  at  Guifnes  with  the  Queen  and  court  of 
England  ;  and  Henry  at  Ardres  with  the  Queen 
and  court  of  France.  In  their  return,  the  two 
monarchs  met,  and  fpent  fome  time  in  familiar 
converfation  and  expreffions  of  mutual  efteem  and 
friendfhip  ;  after  which  they  embraced  and  took 
their  leave  of  one  another230.  Thus  ended  this 
famous  interview,  commonly  called,  thejield  of 
cloth  of  gold.  It  produced  no  effect  of  impor- 
tance, and  contributed  nothing  to  increafe  the 
amity  between  the  two  Kings  and  the  two  na- 
tions, though  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  ex- 
hauft  their  wealth.231 

interview    ^    Henry,  with  his  Queen  and  court,  returned  to 
Emperor.     Calais  June  25^1,  where  the  Cardinal  aflembled 

130  Hall,  £.78— 84. 

251  The  following  fact,  related  by  the  Marefchal  de  Fleuranges, 
moft  probably  left  an  unfavourable  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  Henry  : 
"  After  the  tournaments  the  French  and  Englifti  wreftlers  made  their 
"  appearance,  and  wreftled  before  the  Kings  and  the  ladies ;  the 
"  Englifh  gained  the  prize.  After  this  the  Kings  retired  to  a  tent 
«  and  drank  together ;  and  the  King  of  England  feizing  the  King  of 
"  France  by  the  collar,  faid,  '*  My  brother,  I  muft  wreftle  with 
<*  ycu  ;"  and  endeavoured  to  trip  up  his  heels;  but  the  King  of 
"  France,  who  is  a  dexterous  wreftler,  twifted  him  round,  and  threw 
**  him  on  the  ground  with  great  violence.  The  King  of  England  at- 
"  tempted  to  renew  the  combat,  but  was  prevented."  Memoires  de 
Fleuranges,  p.  329. 

all 
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all  the  Englifh  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  A.D.i5ao. 
thanked  them  for  their  honourable  attendance  on 
the  King,  and  gave  them  leave  to  fend  home  one 
half  of  their  followers,  and  at  the  fame  time  ad- 
vifed  them  to  live  warily.    An  advice  which  theie 
haughty   chieftains    took  very  much    amifs232. 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  vifiting  the 
Emperor  at  Gravelines,  and  receiving  a  vih't  from 
him   at   Calais.      Accordingly   Henry   fet   out 
July  loth,  with  afplendid  retinue,  and  was  met 
by  the  Emperor  and  conducted  into  Gravelines. 
Charles  had  given  orders  to  entertain  all  the  Eng- 
lifh in  the  moil  friendly  and  hofpitable  manner, 
to  efface  any  impreffions  that  might  have  been 
made  upon  them  in  favour  of  the  French  at  the 
late   interview ;    and   they  feem   to  have  been 
much  pleafed  with  their  entertainment.     Henry 
returned  next  day  to  Calais,  accompanied   by 
the  Emperor,  his  aunt  Margaret,  and  the  impe- 
rial court.    Henry  had  caufed  a  flupendous  fabric 
of  wood  to  be  ere6led  for  their  entertainment. 
It  was  of  a  circular  form,  eight  hundred  feet  in 
circumference  ;  and  the  ceiling  was  painted  with 
a  reprefentation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :  but  the 
roof  of  it  was  fo  much  damaged  by  a  florm  of 
wind,   that  it  could  not   be  repaired  in  time. 
Three  days  were  fpent  in  a  continual  round  of 
banqueting,   mafkings,   balls   and   other  diver- 
fions 233.    But  Charles  was  notfo  much  captivated 
by  thefe  vain  amufements  as  to  neglecl  bufinefs. 
On  the  contrary,  he  laboured  with  fo  much  art 
and  affiduity  to  gain  the  favour  of  Wolfey,  and 

af2  .Hall,  £.85.  a»  Id.  Ibid.      ' 
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A.D.I520.  confequently  of  his  mailer,  that  he  fucceeded; 
and  their  profeffions  of  inviolable  friendfhip  to 
his  rival  Francis  were  forgotten.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  Emperor,  Henry  returned  to  Eng- 
land, with  his  Queen  and  court ;  having  fquan- 
dered,  in  a  fhort  time,  an  incredihle  mafs  of 
treafure  to  no  purpofe. 

Edward  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham,  lord 
haUmbT  hiSh  conftable>  of  Eng^nd,  the  richeft  and  moft 
headed.  powerful  nobleman  of  the  kingdom  at  this  time, 
was  lineally  defcended  from  Anne,  the  eldefi 
daughter  of  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  youngefl  fon 
of  Edward  III. ;  and  being  a  weak,  vain,  ambi- 
tious man,  had  formed  a  very  abfurd  and  criminal 
project,  which  he  had  not  the  prudence  to  con- 
ceal. He  had  offended  Cardinal  Wolfey,  by  de- 
claiming againli  him  too  freely,  as  the  contriver 
of  the  late  expeniive  interview ;  and  had  made 
Charles  Knevil,  tp  whom  he  had  communicated 
his  proje6ls5  his  enemy,  by  difmiffing  him  from 
the  office  of  his  fteward.  Knevil,  either  out  of 
refentment,  or  for  fear  of  being  involved  in  his 
ruin,  difcovered  all  he  knew  of  the  Duke's  defigns 
to  the  Cardinal.  On  this  the  Duke  was  appre- 
hended and  committed  to  the  Tower  April  i6th ; 
as  were  alfo  Knevil,  Sir  Gilbert  Parke,  his  chan- 
cellor, John  le  Court,  his  confeffor,  and  one 
Hopkins,  a  knavifh  monk,  who  had  deluded  him 
by  pretended  revelations  from  Heaven  that  he 
fhould  be  King  of  England.  The  Duke  was 
brought  to  his  trial  in  Weftminfter-hall  May  1 3th, 
before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  lord  high  fteward, 
and  eighteen  other  peers.  It  appeared  from  the 

depo- 
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depofitions  of  the  above  four  witnefles,  Knevil, 
Parke,  Le  Court,  and  Hopkins,  that  he  had  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  crown,  and  entertained  hopes 
of  obtaining  it  if  the  King  died  without  a  fon  : 
that  thefe  hopes  were  founded  on  his  defcent,  his 
great  eflate,  his  noble  connexions,  his  numerous 
retainers,  and  chiefly  on  the  predictions  of  the 
impoftor  Hopkins  :  that,  to  promote  his  views, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  gain  popularity  by  railing 
jut  the  King's  minifters ;  and  reprobating  every 
ineafure  of  government,  had  laboured  to  increafe 
the  number  of  his  retainers,  and  even  to  corrupt 
the  King's  fervants  by  bribes.  Charles  Knevil,who 
was  a  gentleman,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Duke, 
declared,  that  on  the  4th  of  November  he  had 
faid  to  him  at  Eaft  Greenwich,  cc  That  when  the 
"  King  had  reproved  him  for  retaining  Sir  Wil- 
"  liam  Bulmer  in  his  fervice,  if  he  had  perceived 
"  that  he  would  be  fent  to  the  Tower  as  he  once 
"  fufpe&ed,  he  would  have  requefted  an  audience 
"  of  the  King ;  and  if  he  had  obtained  it,  he 
"  would  have  run  him  through  the  body  with  his 
<c  dagger,  as  his  father  intended  to  have  done  to 
"  Richard  III.  at  Salilbury,  if  he  had  been  ad- 
"  mitted  into  his  prefence."  He  was  found  guil- 
ty of  high  treafon  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his 
peers,  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  May  lyth234. 
Such  was  his  haughtinefs,  that  when  fentence  was 
pronounced  upon  him,  he  declared  he  would  not 
aik  his  life  of  the  King.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  defperate  and  dangerous  man,  who  had 
formed  the  mofl  pernicious  fchemes,  and  was 

"4  Stowe,  p-513 — 515. 
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A.D.I52I.  capable  of  the  mod  criminal  actions;  and  neither 

v— •"* '  the  King  nor  the  Cardinal  could  be  blamed  for 

bringing  him  to  a  trial,  and  permitting  the  fen- 
tence  againft  him  to  be  executed. 

War  be-  By  the  league  of  London-,  A.  D.  1518.,  between 
Emperor6  tne  Kings  of  France  and  England,  into  which 
and  the  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  his  foil 
France*  Charles  King  of  Spain  were  admitted  as  princi- 
pals, it  was  ftipulated,  that  when  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  attacked,  the  other  confede- 
rates fhould  firft  admonifli  the  aggreflbr  to  defift, 
which  if  he  did  not  within  one  month,  they  were 
to  declare  themfelves  his  enemies 23S.  A  war  was 
now  become  unavoidable  between  Charles  and 
Francis,  two  of  thefe  confederates.  They  were 
both  young,  powerful,  and  ambitious  ;  they  had 
various  claims  upon  one  another,  and  each  of 
them  had  formed  fchemes  which  it  was  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  other  to  obftrucl.  In  a  word,  they 
were  equally  determined  upon  war,  but  neither 
of  them  was  willing  to  appear  the  aggreflbr. 
Francis,  however,  with  a  view  to  take  advantage 
of  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  encouraged  Henry 
d' Albert,  the  expelled  King  of  Navarre,  toraife 
a  body  of  troops  in  France  for  the  recovery  of 
his  kingdom,  which  Charles  was  bound  by  treaty 
to  reftore,  but  refufed.  He  alfo  permitted  the 
Earl  of  Fleuranges  to  raife  a  fmall  army,  and 
march  to  the  affiftance  of  his  father  the  Prince 
of  Sedan,  who  had  been  injured4by  the  Emperor, 
and  had  fent  him  a  defiance.  The  Emperor 

235  Rym.  p. 624 — 631.     Herbert,  p.ji. 
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now  called  upon  the  King  of  England  to  inter-  A.D.i52i 
pofe,and  Henry  fent  an  ambaffador  to  admonifli 
Francis  to  defift  from  giving  aid  to  the  Empe- 
ror's enemies,  contrary  to  the  ftipulations  in  the 
league  of  London.  With  this  admonition  Francis 
complied,  by  commanding  Fleuranges  to  difband 
his  army,  that  he  might  not  give  Henry  a  pre- 
tence of  joining  with  the  Emperor  againft  him, 
to  which  he  fufpe6ted  he  was  inclined.  But  this 
compliance  did  not  prevent  a  war.  Charles  fent 
a  powerful  army  to  take  vengeance,  as  he  pre- 
tended, on  the  Prince  of  Sedan,  which  obliged 
Francis  to  arm,  and  the  war  commenced  without 
any  formal  declaration,  leaving  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine who  had  been  the  aggreffor.  The  flames 
of  war  were  kindled  alfo  in  Italy  between  thefe 
two  princes,  by  the  duplicity,  or  rather  the 
treachery  of  the  Pope,  who,  with  a  view  to  de- 
ceive the  King  of  France,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him  for  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  Na-  . 
pies  from  the  Emperor,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
with  great  fecrecy,  concluded  a  contrary  treaty 
with  the  Emperor,  for  the  conqueft  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Milan  from  the  French,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  war  for  that  purpofe.236 

When  the  fword  was  thus  drawn,  Henry  offered  Henry 
his  mediation  to  bring  about  a  peace  between 
thefe  two  powerful  rivals,  which  was  accepted 
with  pleafure  by  the  Emperor,  and  with  hefita- 
tion  and  reluctance  by  Francis.  Henry  confti- 
tuted  his  favourite  Cardinal  Wolfey  his  plenipo- 

336  Herbert,  p.,41,  43.     Gamier,  torn,  xxiii.  p.  335— 347. 
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A.D.I52I.  tentiary,  with  the  mofl  ample  powers237.  It  is 
"^~"  J  amufingto  obferve,  that  though  Henry  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  favourite,  was  in  the  intereft  of  the 
Emperor,  yet  in  the  Cardinal's  commiffion,  the 
extraordinary  affection  he  had  contracted  for 
Francis  at  the  late  interview  is  expreffed  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  that  could  be  invented  73S.  The 
negotiations  were  appointed  to  be  at  Calais. 

Bulls  in  Before  Wolfey  fet  out  for  Calais  to  execute  his 
°  important  commiffion,he  received  two  bulls  from 
the  Pope,  which  clearly  evince  the  extent  of  his 
influence.  His  dignity  of  legate  a  latere  had 
been  continued  to  him  by  feveral  bulls,  each 
granting  it  for  two  years.  In  that  which  he  re- 
ceived at  this  time,  the  following  extraordinary 
powers  were  given  him  —  of  making  fifty  counts 
palatine,  fifty  knights,  fifty  chaplains,  and  fifty 
notaries  —  of  legitimating  baflards,  and  confer- 
ring the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  law,  and 
medicine239.  Thefe  favours  were  granted,  to 
fix  him  in  the  intereft  of  the  Emperor,  and  pro- 
bably at  the  defire  of  that  prince.  By  another 
bull,  authority  was  given  him  to  grant  licence 
to  fuch  as  he  thought  proper,  to  read  the  works 
of  that  peftilent  heretic  Martin  Luther,  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  defired  to  read  them  with  a 
defign  to  write  againft  them.  This  was  intended 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  appearance  of  a  royal 
champion  for  the  Pope,  againft  the  devil  and 
Luther,  who  had  formed  a  confederacy  (as  it  was 
faid)  againft  His  Holinefs  and  the  church.7140 

57  Rym.  p. 748— 753.  2J8  Ibid.  p.  749. 
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This  champion  was  Henry  VIII.  King  of  Eng- 
land,  who  wrote  a  whole  hook  againfl  Luther, 
with  this  title,  De  Septem  Sacramentis,  contra  tainsTnew 
Martinum  Lutherum,  Herefiarchon,  per  illuftriffi-  title« 
mum  principem  Henricum  VIII. ,  &c.  A  copy  of 
this  book,  beautifully  written  and  elegantly  bound, 
was  prefer) ted  by  the  King's  ambafTador  at  Home 
to  the  Pope  in  full  conliitory,  and  was  received 
with  the  mod  flaming  expreffions  of  gratitude  to, 
and  admiration  of,  its  royal  author.  His  Holinefs, 
to  encourage  this  powerful  champion  in  his  caufe, 
who  could  defend  him  by  his  fword  as  well  as  by 
his  pen,  beftowed  upon  him  and  his  fucceffors  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  by  a  bull  fubfcribed 
by  himfelf  and  twenty-feven  cardinals.  This  bull 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  the 
King,  which  exhibits  a  curious  fpecimen  of  the 
groffeft  flattery.  After  the  moil  extravagant  en- 
comiums on  his  wifdom,  learning,  and  eloquence, 
the  fervor  of  his  zeal,  and  the  warmth  of  his  cha- 
rity,— his  gravity,  gentlenefs,  and  meeknefs, — 
the  order,  folidity,  and  ftrength  of  his  arguments, 
His  Holinefs  adds,  "  it  is  evident  that  you  have 
"  been  infpired  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  if 
"  thofe  againfl  whom  you  have  written  had  been 
"  really  men,  and  not  the  word  of  devils,  they 
"  muft  have  been  converted 241."  Henry  fwal- 
lowed  all  this  flattery,  and  was  exceffively  de- 
lighted with  his  new  title,  which  he  confidered 
as  an  acquifition  of  ineftimable  value. 

*'  Rym.  p. 756— 759. 
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A.D.i5ai,  Cardinal  Wolfey  landed  at  Calais  Augufl  2d, 
1 — *~J  and  was  received  with  as  much  pomp  and  cere- 
at  Calais,  mony  as  if  he  had  been  King  of  England.  The 
ambaffadors  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
France  arrived  at  the  fame  place  about  the  fame 
time,  and  conferences  for  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
gan to  be  held  before  the  Cardinal  as  mediator. 
The  Emperor,  who  (fecure  of  the  affillance  of 
the  King  of  England)  did  not  really  defire  peace, 
directed  his  ambaiTadors  to  make  demands  which 
he  knew  would  not  be  granted,  and  gave  them 
no  power  to  make  any  abatement  of  thefe  de- 
mands. The  French  plenipotentiaries  were 
greatly  provoked  at  this  haughtinefs,  at  which 
the  Cardinal  alfo  affected  to  appear  difpleafed, 
and  told  them  with  much  feeming  candour,  that 
if  he  had  a  perfonal  conference  with  the  Empe- 
ror, he  hoped  to  prevail  upon  him  to  make  peace 
on  more  moderate  terms ;  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  take  a  journey  to  Bruges  (where  the 
Emperor  then  refided)  for  that  purpofe.  The 
French  plenipotentiaries  remonltrated  flrongly 
againft  this,  as  inconfiflent  with  that  impartial- 
ity which  it  became  a  mediator  to  obferve,  and 
threatened  to  break  off  the  conferences  and  re- 
tire. But  Wolfey  told  them  plainly,  that  if  they 
departed  from  Calais  before  he  returned  from 
Bruges,  he  would  declare  them  the  aggreffors  in 
the  war,  and  enemies  to  peace  and  to  the  King 
of  England.  That  they  might  not  give  him  a 
pretence  for  doing  this,  they  were  cpnilrained 
to  remain  and  await  his  return. 

The 
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The  Cardinal  fet  out  from  Calais  Auguil  1 2th,at-  A.D.  1521. 
tended  by  the  imperial  ambafTadors,  and  a  fplendid  *~ — r~* 

C.J    ,    j  Cardinal 

train  or  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  ^lts  the 
The  Emperor  met  him  a  mile  out  of  Bruges,  into  Emperor, 
which  he  conducted  him  in  a  kind  of  triumph, 
and  treated  him  with  the  mofl  flattering  marks  of 
refpecl.  He  continued  thirteen  days  at  the  im- 
perial court,  and  had  frequent  conferences  with 
the  Emperor  and  his  miniilers.  But  the  object  of 
thefe  conferences  was,  not  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France,  but  a 
treaty  of  confederacy  between  the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  King  of  England,  for  a  war  againil 
that  prince.  The  preliminaries  of  thattreaty  were 
then  fettled,  which  were  to  be  reduced  into  form, 
and  ratified  within  three  months,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  kept  a  profound  fecret242.  As  this 
treacherous  fcheme  had  been  formed  before  the 
Cardinal  left  England,  he  obtained  a  commiffion 
from  the  King  July  29th,  giving  him  full  power 
and  authority  to  make  treaties  and  form  confede- 
racies with  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
France,  or  any  other  king,  prince,  or  ilate,  which 
the  Kingfolemnly  bound  himfelf  to  confirm  and 
ratify243.  At  a  great  entertainment  which  theJEm- 
peror  gave  the  Cardinal  and  his  attendants  a  few 
days  before  their  departure,  one  of  the  imperial 
nriniilers  flood  up  and  made  a  moil  violent  decla- 
mation againil  the  King  of  France,  enumerating 
all  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  the  Emperor244. 

*a  Hall,  £.87.     Stowe,  p.5i4.     Herbert,  p. 4 3,  44. 
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A.D.I52I.  No  formal  reply  was  made  to  this  harangue; 
but  fome  Englifh  knights  cried  out,  "  Sir,  you 
have  faid  well ;  and  as  God  will,  all  miift  be." 
This  feems  to  have  been  intended  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  Englifli  for  the  fcene  that  was 
foon  to  be  opened. 

The  Cardinal  having  fmifhed  his  buiinefs  at 
Bruges,  (which  was  very  different  from  his  pre- 
tended errand,)  returned  to  Calais  Augufl  ayth, 
and  refumed  the  conferences  for  peace,  which  he 
well  knew  would  be  unfuccefsful.  That  fome- 
thing,howeversmight  be  done  at  this  famous  con* 
grefs,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed, 
the  Cardinal  procured  a  treaty,  prepared  by  him- 
felf,  to  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  confented.  By  this  treaty  it  was 
ftipulated,  i .  That  no  diflurbance  fhould  be  given 
to  the  fimermen  of  any  nation.  2.  That  no  mips 
of  any  nation  fhould  be  taken  near  the  coafls,  or 
in  the  bays,  ports,  and  rivers  of  England.  3.  That 
fatisfaclion  ihould  be  given  for  any  Englifh  fhips 
that  had  been  taken.  4,  That  couriers  mould  be 
permitted  to  pafs  unmolefled  between  the  impe- 
rial and  Frenqh  courts  and  Calais.  5.  That  when 
the  congrefs  broke  up,  all  the  members  of  it,  with 
their  retinues,  fhould  be  permitted  to  return  home 
in  fafety245.  Wolfey,  in  concert  with  the  Em- 
peror, having  detained  the  French  plenipotenti- 
aries at  Calais  as  long  as  he  could,  the  congrefs  at 
lad  broke  up,  after  it  had  continued  about  three 
months  to  very  little  purpofe. 

^  Rym.p.753- 
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The  Cardinal  landed  at  Dover  November  27th, 
after  an  abfence  of  almoft  four  months,  This 
long  abfence  was  attended  with  many  inconve- 
niences.  As  he  had  carried  the  sreat  feal  with  theCardi- 

1*        U 

him,  all  who  had  any  bufinefs  with  it  were  obliged  fencea 
to  repair  to  Calais  :  and  there  was  no  nomination 
of  fheriffs  this  year.  The  King  had  delegated  fo 
much  power  to  his  favourite,  that  he  had  left  little 
to  himfelf,  and  that  little  he  would  not  exercife, 
without  confulting  his  abfent  oracle  by  letters,  and 
receiving  his  advices,  or  rather  directions2-6.  In 
his  capacity  of  mediator,  the  Cardinal  acted  a  part 
equally  diftionourable  and  imprudent;  by  which 
he  deftroyed  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  France,  which  it  was 
the  intereft  of  the  King  of  England  to  preferve. 
He  had  alfo  affronted  his  too  indulgent  mailer  in 
the  moft  public  manner,  by  placing  himfelf  on  a 
level  with  him,  as  joint-guarantee  of  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty,  which  was  dictated  by  him- 
felf247. But  notwithftanding  all  this,  Henry  re- 
ceived him  with  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  friendlhip. 
So  great  an  afcendant  had  this  artful  man  gained 
over  the  fpirit  of  the  proudefl  prince  in  the  world. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  gained  Cardinal  £..0.152*. 
Wolfey,  not  only  by  the  great  penfions  he  had  peathL°f 
fettled  upon  him,  but  chiefly  by  the  folemn  pro-  x. 
mifes  he  had  given  him,  that  he  would  promote 
his  advancement  to  the  papal  throne,  with  all  his 
power,  on  the  firft  vacancy.    That  vacancy  hap- 
pened fooner  than  either  the  Emperor  or  Wolfey 
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A.D.I522.  expe6led.  LeoX.,  though  only  in  the  prime  of 
v — r""~~>  life,  was  feized  with  a  fever  of  which  he  died 
December  id,  A.D.  1521.  As  foon  as  the  news 
of  this  event  reached  England,  Henry  difpatched 
Doctor  Pace,  an  able  negotiator,  to  Rome,  to  pro- 
mote the  election  of  his  favourite  ;  and  the  Car- 
dinal put  the  Emperor  in  mind  of  his  promifes. 
But  before  Doctor  Pace  arrived  at  Rome,  Cardi- 
nal Adrian,  Biftiop  of  Tortofa,  who  had  been  pre- 
ceptor to  the  Emperor,  was  chofen  January  9th, 
A.D.  1522.,  by  one  of  thofe  fineries  which  have 
not  been  uncommon  in  the  conclave248.  How  far 
Cardinal  Wolfey  was  difpleafed  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Emperor  on  this  occaiion,  or  how  far  he 
had  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  it,  cannot  be  dif- 
covered;  but  he  exhibited  no  marks  of  diffatisfac- 
tion  with  that  prince  in  his  public  meafures. 
The  Em-  The  civil  wars  in  Spain  having  rendered  the 
riveTiiT  Emperor's  prefence  there  abfolutely  neceffary,  he 
England,  refolved  to  vifit  England  in  his  way  thither,  flill 
further  to  ingratiate  himielf  with  Henry,  and  to 
foothe  the  Cardinal  on  his  late  difappointment, 
with  frelh  promifes  and  additional  penfions. 
This  vifit  had  been  even  ftipulated  in  the  preli- 
minary treaty  at  Bruges,  in  which  alfo  a  marriage 
had  been  propofed  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Princefs  Mary,  the  King  of  England's  only  child, 
and  heirefs  of  his  dominions Z49.  The  Emperor 
accordingly  arrived  at  Dover  May  26th,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  Cardinal,  and  conducted 
by  eafy  journies,  and  with  great  pomp,  to  Green- 
wich, where  the  court  then  refided.  There  he 
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was  introduced  to  the  Queen,  his  aunt,  and  to 
his  young  coufin  and  miftrefs  the  Princefs  Mary. 
Henry  feems  to  have  been  highly  pleafed  with 
the  honour  done  him  by  this  vifit,  and  to  have 
exhaufted  his  (kill  to  difplay  his  magnificence, 
and  entertain  the  Emperor  and  his  courtiers 
with  tiltings,  tournaments,  mafkings,  pageants, 
dancings,  and  all  the  (lately  and  very  expenfive 
diverfions  of  the  great  in  thofe  times.  ~s° 

Though  war  had  not  been  declared,  hoftilities  Hoftiiities 
had  already  commenced  between  France  and  prancean 
England.  The  Englifli  merchants  complained  England. 
loudly  that  many  of  their  (hips  had  been  taken  by 
the  French  ;  and  in  particular,  that  a  whole  fleet 
loaded  with  wine  had  been  feized  at  Bourdeaux, 
and  the  merchants  cafl  into  prifon.  The  Englifh 
had  made  reprifals,  and  Henry  commanded  all  the 
French  and  Scots  in  London  to  be  apprehended 
and  imprifoned.  He  had  alfo  inftrucled  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cheeney,  his  ambaffador  at  the  court  of 
France,  to  demand  fatisfaction  for  all  the  injuries 
that  had  been  done  to  his  fubjects,  and  to  propofe 
a  truce  between  Francis  and  the  Emperor  for  two 
years;  and  if  he  received  arefufal,  to  denounce 
war  by  a  herald,  who  had  been  fent  for  that  pur- 
pofe25'.  This  was  the  Hate  of  affairs  when  the 
Emperor  arrived  in  England. 

On  the  morning  of  June  5th,  when  Henry  was  War  de- 
arming  for  a  tournament,  he  received  letters  from  ^glintf 
Sir  Thomas  Cheeney,  acquainting  him  that  he  France. 
had  obeyed  his  inftruclions,  and  that  hispropofals 
had  been  reje6led  by  the  King  of  France:  and  that 
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A.D.I52*.  Clarenceaux  king  at  arms  had  denounced  war 
1 — ~* — '  againft  that  Prince,  May  2 ift,  at  Lyons,  in  the 
following  words:  "  Sir,  I  am  charged  to  tell  you, 
"  the  King,  my  fovereign  lord,  holdeth  you  for 
"  his  mortal  enemy  this  day  furth,  and  all  your 
"  adherents."  To  which  the  French  King  had 
replied :  "  I  looked  for  this  a  great  while  agone; 
"  for  fith  the  Cardinal  was  at  Bruges  I  looked 
"  for  nothing  elfe.  But  you  have  done  your 
"  meffage  25V  The  King  immediately  com- 
municated this  important  intelligence  to  the 
Emperor,  and  after  a  fliort  conference  they 
both  proceeded  to  the  tournament. 
Treaties.  This  news  did  not  interrupt  the  diverfions  of 
the  court ;  and  on  the  day  after  it  arrived,  June 
6th,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  made  their  public 
entry  into  London  with  prodigious  pomp,  and 
were  received  by  the  citizens  in  their  bell  array, 
and  entertained  with  a  great  variety  of  page- 
ants, and  a  profufion  of  Latin  verfes  in  their 
praife  2S3.  The  two  monarchs  fpent  their  time 
in  feailing,  hunting,  and  other  diverfions,  at 
different  places,  while  their  minifters  were  em- 
ployed iu  forming  the  articles  that  had  been 
agreed  upon  at  Bruges,  and  others,  into  a  de- 
finitive treaty,  which  was  figned  and  ratified  by 
the  oaths  of  both  princes  June  ipth,  at  Windfor. 
This  treaty  confifted  of  twenty-one  articles. 
By  the  firft  fix  articles,  all  the  conditions  of 
the  Emperor's  marriage  with  the  Princefs  Mary 
were  fettled  -,  both  parties  binding  themfelves  not 
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to  prevent  the  celebration  of  it  under  a  penalty  A.D.'i5»a. 

of  400,000  crowns.  By  the  other  fifteen  articles,  ' * — ' 

the  plan  of  their  military  operations  in  the  war 
againfl  France  was  fixed.  By  one  of  thefe  lafl  ar- 
ticles (the  i3th)  it  was  flipulated,  "  That  both 
"  princes,  appearing  before  the  Cardinal  of  York 
"  as  judge,  in  what  place  he  fhall  choofe,  fhall  vo- 
"  luntarily  fubmit  to  his  jurifdiclion  as  legate; 
"  and  confefling  themfelves  to  be  bound  to  ob- 
"  ferve  this  treaty,  fhall  require  the  legate  to 
"  pronounce  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
"  againfl  them,  if  they  violate  the  articles  there- 
"  of254."  A  remarkable  flipulation,  which  fets 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Cardinal  at  this 
time  in  a  very  flrong  light*  At  the  fame  time  the 
Emperor  figned  an  obligation,  called  the  indem- 
nity ;  by  which  he  bound  himfelf  "  to  fave  King 
"  Henry  harmlefs  for  all  the  fums  of  money  and 
"  penfions  which  were  or  mould  be  due  to  King 
"  Henry  from  Francis,  (upon  former  agreements 
"  betwixt  them,)  and  now  were  or  fhould  be 
"  withheld  by  the  faid  Francis  upon  denuncia- 
"  tion  of  war  againfl  him."  2SS 

The  Emperor  took  care  to  indemnify  the  Car-  Charles  v. 
dinal  for  any  lofs  he  might  fuflain  by  the  war  court*  &« 
between  France  and  England,  of  which  he  had  ^  l 
been  the  author,  by  granting  him  an  additional 
penfion  of  9000  crowns  of  gold   of   the    fun 
yearly,  during  his  life,  at  London,  June  8th  2S*. 
Befides  this,  he  renewed  and  redoubled  his  afTur- 
ances  of  promoting  his  elevation  to  the  papal 
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throne  on  the  next  vacancy,  which,  from  the  age 
and  infirmities  of  Pope  Adrian,  could  not  be  very 
diflant.  Charles  was  too  wife  to  neglect  the  other 
Englifh  minifters,  particularly  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
lord  high  admiral  of  England,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  all  his  fleets,  by  a  commiflion 
dated  at  London  June  8th  ~S7.  This  was  a  very 
flattering  compliment,  not  only  to  the  King  and 
the  Earl,  but  even  to  the  whole  nation.  On  Cor- 
pus Chrifti-day  the  Emperor  was  inftalled  as 
Knight  of  the  Garter  at  Windfor;  after  which 
both  princes  took  the  facrament,  and  fwore  to 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  treaties. 2SS 
Maritime  When  Charles  V.  had  fpent  about  fix  weeks  in 
expedition.  England,  and  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  King, 
his  favourite,  and  his  miniflers,  he  failed  from 
Southampton,  July  6th,  with  all  his  fleet,  for 
Spain 2S9.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  lord  high  admiral 
of  Spain  and  England,  failed  from  the  fame  port 
about  ten  days  before,  with  an  Englifh  fleet  of 
thirty  fhips,  to  fcour  the  channel,  and  fecure  a 
free  palFage  to  the  Emperor.  Having  performed 
that  fervice,  he  landed  with  feven  thoufand  men, 
July  i ft,  took,  plundered,  and  burned  the  rich 
commercial  town  of  Morlaix  in  Britanny,  and 
returned  to  his  ihips  the  fame  evening.  After  this 
he  made  feveral  defcents  upon  the  coafts,  col- 
lefted  much  booty,  burned  many  towns  and 
villages,  brought  his  fleet  back  to  England  loaded 
with  plunder,  and  prefented  himfelf  to  the  King, 
July  21  ft a63.  He  was  moft  gracioufly  received,  as 
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he  well  deferved,  and  appointed  to  command  an 
army  which  was  then  railing  for  the  invafion  of 
Pi  card}7. 

The  national  animofity  of  the  Englifli  againft  Loan  and 
France  was  now  roufed,  and  nothing  was  want- 
ing  to  a  vigorous  attack  on  that  kingdom  but 
money,  which  is  juflly  called  the  finews  of  war. 
Beiides  his  habitual  extravagance,  Henry  had 
lately  fquandered  prodigious  fums  on  his  inter- 
view with  the  King  of  France,  and  his  entertain- 
ment of  theEmperor;  and  his  treafury  wasalmoft 
empty.  He  and  his  favourite  were  ilill  unwill- 
ing to  call  a  parliament,  (the  only  conilitutional 
method  of  fupplying  the  wants  of  a  King  of  Eng- 
land,) but  had  recourfe  to  other  expedients, 
which  have  been  always  unpopular,  and  feldom 
effectual.  The  King  demanded  a  loan  of  20,000!. 
from  the  city  of  London  ;  which,  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty,!^ obtained,  upon  granting  an  obligation, 
ligned  by  himfelf  and  the  Cardinal,  for  the  re- 
payment. Loans  were  alfo  demanded  from  other 
cities  and  towns,  and  even  from  many  opulent 
individuals,  in  proportion  to  what  it  was  believed 
they  could  afford  to  lend 261.  About  two  months 
after  this  loan,  the  King  iffued  commiffions  to 
take  a  furvey  of  the  whole  kingdom,  fimilar  to 
that  which  had  been  taken  by  William  the  Con- 
queror,  with  a  view  to  demand  of  the  laity  the 
tenth  of  their  moveable  goods  and  rents,  and  of 
the  clergy  (overwhom  the  Cardinal's  power  was 
abfolute)  a  fourth,  as  a  voluntary  aid  or  benevo- 
lence. But  this  dangerous  illegal  demand  met 
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w*th  fo  much  oppolition,  particularly  in  London, 
that  the  Cardinal,  with  all  his  power  and  pride, 
found  it  necefTary  to  depart  from  the  rigorous 
exaction  of  it,  and  to  content  himfelfwith  what 
he  could  obtain  by  the  milder  arts  of  influence 
and  perfualion.262 

invafion         By  thefe  methods  confiderable  fums  were  col- 
«f  France.  je(3,f(j,  ancj  two  arm}es  were  raifed  ;  one  in  the 
north,  under  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  againft 
the  Scots  ;  the  other  in  the  fcuth,  under  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  againft  the  French.     The  Earl 
of  Surrey,  with  an  army  of  iixteen  thoufand  men, 
landed  at  Calais  about  the  middle  of  Auguft  ; 
and  being  foon  after  joined  by  a  body  of  Spanifti 
and  German  troops,  entered  Picardy,  defolated 
the  open   country  and  defencelefs  towns,    by 
burning  the  houfes  of  the  peafants  and  the  caftles 
of  the  nobleffe,  and  deftroying  every  thing  they 
could  'not  carry  away.     The  only  military  ope- 
ration in  which  they  engaged  was  the  liege  of 
Hefden,  which  they  were  obliged  to  raife  for 
want  of  heavy  artillery.    After  this,  the  Earl  dif- 
raiffed  the  Spanifh  and  German  troops,  and  con- 
dudled  his  own  army  back  to  Calais,  with  a  very 
great  booty  2*3.  The  Earl,  having  put  flrong  garri- 
fons  into  all  the  towns  on  the  marches,  returned  to 
England  with  the  reft  of  his  army,  and  was  very 
gracioufly  received  by  the  King  and  Cardinal. 
Surrey  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  being  far  advanced 
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which  he  had  long  held  in  the  late  and  prefent  AD.  1522. 
reign,  into  the  King's  hands ;  who  immediately 
beftoweci  it  upon  his  valiant  fon,  the  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, lord  high  admiral  of  England  and  Spain, 
and  general  of  the  army  ;  the  only  Engliili  fub- 
jec~l  who  was,  at  the  fame  time,  entrufted  with  the 
cuftody  of  the  treafures,  and  the  command  of  the 
forces  of  the  kingdom  by  fea  and  land. ZC4 

TheCardinal  itill  continuedin  highfavour,  and 
received  frequent  additions  of  power  and  riches.  ?r  of 
On  the  application  of  the  King,  the  Pope  granted 
him  the  rich  bifhopric  of  Durham  in  commendam; 
and  Henry  reftored  the  temporalties  April  3oth, 
and  about  the  fame  time  gave  him  the  wardfhip 
of  Edward  Earl  of  Derby 26s.  His  revenues  at 
this  time  could  not  be  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 
the  King,  and  were  certainly  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  feveral  other  kings. 

The  money  raifed  by  the  late  loan  and  benevo- 
lence  was  far  from  being  fufficient  to  fupport  the  ment" 
war  againft  France  and  Scotland,  into  which  the 
Cardinal  had  wantonly  plunged  his  country,  to 
promote  his  own  ambitious  views.  He  was  con- 
ftrained,  therefore,  to  advife  the  King  to  call  a 
parliament,  which  met  at  the  Black-friars,  Lon- 
don. April  1 5th.  Doctor  Tunftal,  Bifhop  of 
London,  inflead  of  the  Cardinal,  opened  the  par- 
liament with  a  fpeech  ;  in  which  he  praifed  the 
King  (who  was  prefent)  in  the  moft  flattering 
(trains,  for,  his  great  learning,  wifdom,  juftice, 
and  love  of  his  fubjects.  He-told  the  two  houi'es, 
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A.D.I523.  that  they  were  called  to  reform  the  imperfections 
of  the  common  law,  to  correct  erroneous  judg- 
ments, and  to  make  good  ftatutes ;  but  faid  not 
one  word  of  a  fupply,  which  was  the  real  and  only 
reafon  of  their  being  called266.  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons ; 
and  in  his  fpeech  to  the  King  was  no  lefs  laviih 
of  his  flattery  than  the  Bifhop  had  been.267 

Subfidy.  It  was  not  long  before  the  demand  of  a  fupply 
was  introduced,  and  in  a  very  uncommon  man- 
ner. The  Cardinal  propofed  to  make  the  de- 
mand in  the  houfe  of  commons  in  perfon,  which 
occasioned  a  debate  in  that  houfe,  whether  he 
mould  be  admitted  or  not,  and  in  what  manner. 
At  length,  the  fpeaker  perfuaded  the  houfe  "  to 
"  receive  him  with  all  his  pompe,  with  his  maces, 
"  his  piliars,  his  poll-axes,  his  crofs,  his  hat,  and 
"  the  great  feal  too108."  He  entered  accordingly, 
in  great  flate,  attended  by  a  train  of  prelates  and 
noblemen  ;  and,  in  a  long  harangue,  declaimed 
vehemently  againft  the  King  of  France,  for  his 
ambition,  his  breach  of  oaths  and  treaties,  by 
making  war  on  the  King's  deareft  nephew  the 
Emperor,  and  byfendingthe  Duke  of  Albany  into 
Scotland  to  excite  the  Scots  to  invade  England, 
&c.  which  had  compelled  the  King  to  declare  war 
againft  him  :  that  the  expences  of  this  war  had 
been  calculated,  andamounted  to  800,000!.,  which 
he  defired  them  to  raife,  by  granting  the  King 
a  fifth  of  all  rents  and  moveables,  to  be  paid  in 
four  years.  When  the  Cardinal  had  finifhed  the 
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harangue,  a  profound  lilence  enfued,  which  of- 
fended him  not  a  little.    The  fpeaker  then  falling 
on  his  knees,  excufed  the  lilence  of  the  houfe,  by 
faying  that  they  were  abalhed  at  the  fight  of  fo 
noble  a  perfonage,  which  was  enough  to  amaze 
the  wifeft  and  moft  learned  men  of  the  realm. 
As  for  himfelf,  except  all  the  members  prefent 
could  put  their  feveral  thoughts  into  his  head,  he 
was  unable  to  give  His  Grace  an  anfwer  in  fo 
weighty  a  matter 269.     The  Cardinal  then  retired 
very  much  difpleafed  with  the  houfe,  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  fpeaker.    After  his  departure,  a 
warm  debate  took  place.     Some  of  the  members 
affirmed,  that  there  was  not  above  8oo,oool.  of 
cafh  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  if  all  the  money  were 
in  the  King's  hands,  no  trade  conld  be  carrried 
on  but  by  barter.     The  courtiers  advanced  many 
plaulible  arguments  to  induce  the  houfe  to  com- 
ply with  the  demand,  but  could  not  carry  their 
point  at  that  time.     The  King  was  enraged  at 
this  oppofition,  and  threatened,  it  is  faid,  fome 
of  the  leading  members  with  death,  if  they  did 
not  pafs  his  bill270.     The  Cardinal,  anxious  about 
the  iifue  of  this  affair,  went  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons a  fecond  time,  to  reafon,  as  he  faid,  with 
thofe  who  oppofed  the  King's  demands.     The 
fpeaker  told  him,  that  they  would  hear  His  Grace 
with  great  humility ;  but,  by  the  orders  of  the 
houfe,  they  could  reafon  only  among  themfelves. 
The  Cardinal  then  made  a  fpeech,  to  prove  that 
the  kingdom  was  fo  rich  and  flourilhing,  that  the 
demanded  fublidy  might  be  raifed  with  eafe,  and 
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A.D.I523.  then  retired271.  This  fpeech  rather  irritated  than 
u""v  '  convinced  the  oppofing  members.  After  long 
and  warm  debates,-  the  fpeaker,  by  the  mod  ear- 
ned entreaties,  prevailed  on  the  houfe  to  pafs  the 
bill,  with  fome  flight  amendments.  The  King 
and  his  favourite  were  fo  much  difgufted  by  the 
oppoiition  they  had  met  with  on  this  occafion, 
that  no  parliament  was  called  for  feven  years. 
Grant  of  The  clergy  were  exempted  from  the  above 
ergy'  fubfidy  ;  becaufe  they  had  already  arTefTed  thenu 
felves  in  convocation  at  a  much  higher  rate.  The 
clergy  of  the  province  of  York  (who  were  under 
the  abfolute  fway  of  the  Cardinal)  granted  the 
King  one  half-year  of  all  ecclefiadical  revenues 
in  that  province,  to  be  paid  in  five  years 27*.  The 
clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury ,  in  a  convo- 
cation held  in  St.  Paul's  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
parliament,  made  a  fimilar  grant.  One  reafon 
they  give  for  their  liberality  is,  their  gratitude  to 
the  King  for  his  mod  learned  and  never-enough- 
to-be-praifed  book,  which  had  quite  cruflied  the 
Lutheran  herefy 27J.  In  this  the  good  men  were 
a  little  midaken. 

State  of  France  was  atthis  time  in  a  mod  dangerous  fitu- 
France.  ation ;  threatened  with  greatcalamities,ifnotwith 
total  ruin.  The  confederacy  formed  againd  it,  by 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  England,  the 
Venetians,  and  all  the  other  dates  and  princes  of 
Italy, feemed  more  than  fufficient  to  overwhelm  it, 
when  it  was  without  a  iingle  ally,  but  the  King  of 
Scotland,  who  was  a  minor,  and  poffeffed  little  au- 
thority over  his  turbulent  nobles.  The  internal 
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Hate  of  the  kingdom  was  ilill  more  threatening 
than  all  its  foreign  enemies.  Francis,  by  his  ex- 
penfive  pleafures,  his  profnfe  donations  to  his  fa- 
vourites, with  his  wars  in  Italy  and  at  home,  had 
exhaufled  all  his  treafures,  and  involved  himfelf 
in  great  debts.  The  troops  being  ill  paid  and 
under  little  difcipline,  infefled  the  highways, 
plundered  the  unhappy  peafants,  and  rilled  the 
whole  kingdom  with  diitrefs  and  difcontent.  The 
court  was,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fcene  of  riot,  and 
of  the  moil  violent  factions;  while  a  fecret  and 
moft  dangerous  confpiracy  was  formed  by  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  to  betray  the  king  and  king- 
dom to  their  foreign  enemies.  Of  this  confpiracy 
Francis  entertained  fome  fufpicions,  but  was 
ignorant  of  its  extent  and  maturity. 2?* 

In  this  fituation  of  his  affairs,  Francis  was  fo  intrepidity 
far  from  being  intimidated,  that  he  was  eagerly  of 
engaged  in  preparing  for  an  expedition  into 
Italy,  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions  in  that 
country.  c*  All  the  world,"  faid  he,  "  have  con- 
*c  fpired  againfl  me,  but  I  fear  them  not.  The 
"  Emperor  hath  no  money ;  the  Englifli  cannot 
"  penetrate  far  into  my  kingdom  ;  the  militia  of 
"  the  Low  Countries  can  do  me  little  harm.  I 
"  will  march  into  Italy, fubdue  my  enemies  there, 
"  and  return  foon  enough  to  recover  what  I  may 
"  have  loft  in  France 27S."  He  marched  accord- 
ingly, at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army;  having 
appointed  his  mother,  Louife  of  Savoy,  regent 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  abfence.  But  when  he 
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A.D  1543.  arrived  at  Lyons,  the  reports  of  the  confpiracy 
1 * '  became  fo  alarming  that  he  halted,  and  fent  for- 
ward the  greateft  part  of  his  troops,  under  his 
favourite  Bonivet,  Admiral  of  France,  into  Italy. 
Soon  after  this,  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  a 
full  difcovery  of  the  following  plot  was  made  by 
two  gentlemen,  to  whom  it  had  been  communi- 
cated under  an  oath  of  fecrecy. 

Revolt  of  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon,  prince  of  the  blood, 
t^e _Durke  great  chamberlain  and  conftable  of  France,  was 
boo.  the  richeft  and  moil  powerful  in  that  kingdom. 
He  was  brave,  generous,  and  popular ;  but  fo 
haughty  and  vindictive,  that  he  was  commonly 
called  Charles  thelmpatient.  Louife  of  Savoy,  the 
King's  mother,  captivated  with  the  charms  of  his 
perfon,  got  hints  conveyed  to  him,  that  his  ad- 
dreifes  to  her  would  not  be  difagreeable.  He 
rejected  the  propofal  with  difdain,  accompanied 
with  fome  fevere  farcafms  on  her  gallantries. 
Enraged  at  this,  fhe  irritated  the  King  againft 
the  Conftable.  Whatever  he  afked,  however  juft, 
was  reiufed.  He  was  treated  in  general  with 
fuel)  neglect,  or  rather  contempt,  that  he  feldom 
appeared  at  court,  &nd  became  violently  difcon- 
tented.  At  laft  a  procefs  was  commenced  againft 
him  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  by  the  King  and 
his  mother,  which  threatened  him  with  the  lofs  of 
many  great  eftates,  and  almoft  total  ruin.  On 
this  his  refentment  became  ungovernable,  and  he 
determined  to  be  revenged.  Me  found  means  to 
communicate  his  refolution  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  England,  ,and  concluded  a  fecret 
treaty  with  thefe  two  princes,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject 
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je6l  the  deftru6lion  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
and  the  difmemberment  of  the  French  monarchy. 
By  this  treaty,  the  Conftable  was  to  marry  Elea- 
nor, Queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  the  Emperor's 
filler;  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England 
were  to  invade  France  from  the  fouth  and  north 
with  two  powerful  armies,  and  by  an  army  of 
mercenaries  in  another  quarter,  while  Bourbon 
raifed  a  formidable  rebellion  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  When  the  conquefl  was  completed, 
Provence  and  Dauphine,  with  fome  contiguous 
territories,  were  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom 
for  Bourbon,  and  the  other  provinces  divided  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England.  A 
cruel  confpiracy !  (for  itdeferves  no  better  name) 
which  reflects  as  little  honour  on  the  two  mo- 
narchs  as  on  Bourbon,  who  was  hurried  on  by  too 
violent  a  refentment  of  real  injuries.  If  this  plot 
had  not  been  difcovered  before  Francis  hadpafled 
the  Alps  with  his  army,  (when  it  was  to  be  put  in 
execution,)  the  confequences  might  have  been 
very  fatal  to  France.  Bourbon  made  hisefcapeout 
of  the  kingdom  in  difguife,and  joined  the  imperial 
army  in  Italy.  Francis  refolved  to  remain  athome, 
to  guard  againft  the  approaching  invafion.*7* 

Thefe  invafions  foon  took  place,  as  Henry  and  Military 
the  Emperor  had  their  forces  in  readinefs  to  °Peratlons* 
have  co-operated  with  Bourbon  on  his  rebellion. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  commander  of  the  Englifli 
army,  landed  at  Calais,  Auguft  24th,  and  with 
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A.D.I523.  the  troops  he  brought  fromEngland,  and  thofe  he 
colle6led  from  the  garrifons  of  Calais,  Hams,  and 
Guifnes,  formed  an  army  of  about  thirteen  thou- 
fand  men.  He  marched  September  i  gth,  and  the 
day  after  joined  the  imperial  forces,  and  with  them 
invaded  Picardy.     Meeting  with   no  army   to 
oppofe  them  in  the  field,  they  ravaged  the  open 
country,   took   and  plundered  feveral    towns, 
paffed  the  rivers  Soame  and  Oyfe,  and  advanced 
within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  which  greatly 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital  277.     But 
though  the  combined  armies  met  with  no  enemy 
able  to  give  them  battle,  they  had  feveral  diffi- 
culties to  encounter.     The  Duke  de  Tremeuile, 
who  commanded  in  thofe  parts,  hovered  con- 
tinually near  them  with  a  great  body  of  cavalry  ; 
beat  up  their  quarters,  intercepted  their  con- 
voys, and  harafied  them  by  frequent  fldrmifhes. 
The  feafon   was  uncommonly   rainy,   and  the 
roads  almoft  impracticable.     The  troops  became 
-fickly,  difcontented,  and  earnefl  in  their  defire 
to  return  home.  With  this  defire  the  commanders 
complied  :  the  two  armies   feparated  on   their 
march,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  arrived  at  Calais 
in  December,  with  the  Englifii  forces,  very  much 
diminiflied  in  their  numbers,  without  retaining 
poffeflion  of  one  place  in  the  enemy's  country. 
Henry  was  fo  much  enraged  at  feeing  all  his 
fanguine  hopes  of  conqueft  blafted,that  the  Duke 
thought  it  prudent  to  remain  at  Calais  till  his 
anger  abated.    The  Emperor  was  equally  unfuc- 
cefsful  on  his  fide  ;  and  France,  which  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  this  campaign  was  threatened  with 
total  ruin,  at  the  end  of  it  had  not  loft  a  fingle 
town,  or  one  foot  of  territory. 

Henry  and  his  favourite  met  with  another  dif-  Pope 
appointment  at  this  time.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  died  ele6led 
September  i4th.  As  this  event  had  been  ex- 
pected from  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Adrian, 
proper  inftructions  had  been  given  to  the  King's 
ambaffadors  at  Rome  to  promote  the  election  of 
Cardinal  Wolfey.  The  firft  difpatches  he  received 
from  the  ambaffadors  gave  him  great  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  In  a  letter  he  fent  to  the  King  with  thefe 
difpatches,  September  29th,  he  fays,  "  In  what 
"  train  the  matters  there  were,  at  that  time,  for 
"  the  election  of  the  future  pope,  Your  Highnefs 
"  fhall  perceive  by  the  letters  of  your  orators, 
"  which  I  fend  at  this  time,  whereby  it  appeareth, 
"  that  mine  abfence  from  thence  fhall  be  the 
"  only  obftacle  (if  any  be)  of  the  election  of  me 
"  to  that  dignity  27V  By  another  letter  to  the 
King,  October  ift,  he  tells  him,  that  he  had  pre- 
pared inftruclions  for  the  ambaffadors,  which  he 
deiired  His  Highnefs  to  iign  ;  and  adds,  "  To 
"the  intent  alfo,  that  the  Emperor  may  the  more 
"  effectually  and  fpeedily  concurre  with  Your 
"  Highnefs  for  the  furtherance  hereof,  I  have 
"  devifed  a  familiar  letter  in  the  name  of  Your 
"  Grace,  to  be  directed  unto  HisMajefty :  which 
"  if  it  may  pleafe  Your  Highnefs  to  take  the  , 
"  payne  for  to  write  with  your  own  hand,  putting 
"  thereunto  your  fecret  fign  and  mark,  being  be- 
"  tween  Your  Grace  and  the  faid  Emperor,  fhall 
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undoubtedly  do  fingular  benefit  and  further- 
«  ance  to  your  gracious  intent  and  virtuous 
"  purpofe  in  that  behalf." a79 

All  this  was  done,  and  neither  money  nor  pro- 
mifes  were  fpared ;  but  in  vain.  Cardinal  Julio 
de  Medici  was  chofen  pope  November  i9th,  and 
took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  Thus  was  Car- 
dinal  Wolfey  again  difappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
afcending  the  papal  throne.  He  bore  his  difap- 
pointment  with  great  compofure ;  and  whatever 
refentment  he  entertained  againlt  the  Emperor, 
who  had  not  performed  his  promifes,  he,  like  a 
prudent  politician,  concealed  it  till  he  could  dif- 
cover  it  with  effect.  In  his  letter  to  the  King 
December  6th,  with  the  news  of  the  ele6lion,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Emperor ;  but  afcribes 
his  own  difappointment  to  his  abfence  from 
Rome,  and  expreffes  his  fatisfaclion  with  the 
choice  that  had  been  made  in  very  ftrong  terms. 
"  As  for  my  part,"  fays  he,  "  I  take  God  to  wit- 
"  nefs  I  am  more  joyous  thereof,  than  if  it  had 
"  fortuned  on  my  perfon  28°."  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Cardinal  diflembled  a  little  on 
this  occafion,  and  that  he  was  not  quite  fo  well 
pleafed  as  he  pretended. 

A.D.I544*      The  two  late  invafions  of  Picardy  had  been  fo 
Military     expenfive  and  unfuccefsful,  that  nothing  of  that 
kind  was  attempted  this  year,  and  the  whole  cam- 
paign in  thofe  parts  exhibited  only  a  fewfkirmifhes 
between  the  garrifons  intheEnglifhpale  and  thofe 
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on  the  frontiers  of  France281.  It  is  probable,  A.D,i5a4. 
however,  that  Henry  had  fome  other  reafons  for 
this  inaction,  befide  the  expence  and  ill  fuccefs 
of  the  two  former  invafions ;  but  thefe  reafons 
cannot  be  difcovered  with  certainty.  The  mili- 
tary operations  in  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France 
were  more  important.  The  Spanilh  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Conftable  of  Caftile,  inverted 
Fontarabia  about  the  middle  of  January.  This 
feemed  to  be  a  rafh,  or  rather  defperate  under- 
taking. The  place  was  ftrong,  lurnilhed  with  a 
fufficient  garrifon,  and  abundance  of  ammunition 
and  provifions ;  but  the  garrifon  was  ill  chofen. 
Don  Pedro,  hereditary  Marfhal  of  Navarre,  was 
at  the  head  of  a  flrong  body  of  his  countrymen, 
who  with  him  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their 
exiled  fovereign,  of  whole  reftoration  there  were 
now  little  or  no  hopes.  The  Conftable  of  Caftile, 
uncle  to  Don  Pedro,  got  fuch  tempting  offers 
conveyed  to  him  and  his  followers,  that  they 
had  not  the  fortitude  to  refill.  A  treaty  was 
privately  concluded,  by  which  Don  Pedro  and 
all  his  troops  were  to  be  reftored  to  all  their 
honours  and  eftates  in  Navarre,  on  the  furrender 
of  the  place :  and  they  perfuaded,  or  rather 
compelled,  Frauget  the  governor,  to  capitulate 
about  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  fortifi- 
cations were  entire,  and  the  garrifon  in  want  of 
nothing.  Francis  was  enraged  at  the  lhameful 
furrender  of  this  important  place  ;  and  as  Don 
Pedro  was  out  of  his  reach,  all  his  vengeance  fell 
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A.D.I5Z4.  upon  Frauget,  who  was  proclaimed  a  coward, 
1  ***"*  and  declared  infamous  and  ignoble. 232 
continued.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  having  contributed 
greatly  in  the  laft  campaign  to  the  expullion  of 
the  French  under  Admiral  Bonivet  out  of  Italy, 
propofed  to  invade  Provence  this  year,  in  hopes 
of  being  joined  by  many  of  his  own  friends  and 
thofe  of  his  family,  as  foon  as  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  This  propofal  was  approved 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England,  who 
engaged  to  advance  109,000  crowns,  for  the  firil 
month's  pay  and  fubiiftence  of  the  Duke's  army, 
and  to  invade  Picardy  in  July;  and  the  Emperor 
engaged  to  fupport  and  pay  the  Duke's  army 
during  the  reft  of  the  campaign,  and  to  invade 
Languedoc  at  the  fame  time283.  The  Duke  of 
Bourbon  entered  Provence  with  his  army  July  ad, 
and  met  with  little  or  no  oppofition.  His  fcheme 
was  to  march  into  thofe  parts  where  his  own 
eflates  lay,  and  where  he  expected  to  be  joined 
by  his  vafTals ;  but  the  Emperor  commanded 
him  to  befiege  Marfeilles.  He  inverted  that 
place  Augufl  i9th ;  but  he  met  with  a  more  vi- 
gorous refiftance  than  he  expected.  The  gar. 
rifon,  which  ponfifted  of  three  thoufand  two 
hundred  men,  being  joined  by  nine  thoufand  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  took  up  arms,  made  a  brave 
defence.  Neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  King  of 
England  invaded  France,  which  permitted  Fran- 
cis to  collect  all  his  forces  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
feilles •>  and  he  marched  from  Avignon  towards 
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that  place,  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men,  A.D.i.$a4. 
which  obliged  Bourbon  to  raiie  the  fiege,  and 
retire  with  great  precipitation  into  Italy  **\  The 
inaction  of  the  Emperor  during  this  campaign  may 
be  accounted  for  from  his  want  of  money  to  fup- 
port  another  army.  It  is  more  difficult  to  account 
for  Henry's  neglecting  to  in vadePicardy, accord- 
ing to  his  engagement.  It  appears  from  a  procla- 
mation preferved  by  a  contemporary  hiftorian, 
that  he  entertained  fome  thoughts  of  doing  this 
when  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced.  That  pro- 
clamation was  dated  September  loth,  command- 
ing thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  whom  it 
was  fent  to  be  in  readinefs,  with  their  followers, 
for  an  expedition  into  France,  but  not  to  march 
till  they  received  a  fecond  command  :8s.  That 
command  they  never  received,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vanced feafon,  and  perhaps  to  fome  other  reafons, 
which  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  publilh. 

If  Francis  could  have  been  contented  with  the 
honour  of  having  defended  his  dominions  againft 
all  his  enemies,  he  would  have  preferved  himfelf 
and  his  fubjects  from  many  calamities.  But 
finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  he 
could  not  refift  the  inclination  of  marching  into 
Italy,  for  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
on  which  he  had  fet  his  heart.  Having  appointed 
his  mother  regent  of  the  kingdom,  he  fet  out  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  proceeded  with  fo 
much  diligence,  that  a  detachment  of  his  troops 
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A.D.I5J4.  entered  Milan  at  one  gate,  at  the  fame  time  that 
<— -y— '  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  entered  it  at  another. 
The  Duke,  having  reinforced  the  garrifon  of  the 
caftle,  retired  with  the  fhattered  remains  of  bis 
army  to  Lodi.  If  Francis  had  purfued  them,  (as 
his  moft  experienced  generals  advifed  him,) 
they  muft  either  have  furrendered,  or  evacuated 
the  country ;  and  he  would  have  obtained  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Milanefe  almofl  without  bloodflied. 
But  his  favourite  Bonivet,  who  had  more  influ- 
ence with  him  than  all  his  other  generals,  was 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  advifed  the  fiege  of 
Pavia,  which  was  formed  in  November,  and 
pufhed  with  great  vigour.  But  finding  that  all 
his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  he  converted  the  fiege 
into  a  blockade  about  the  end  of  this  year. 2S* 
Henry  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  Henry's  animofity 

^a"?"  againil  Francis,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Em- 
fition. P  peror,  now  began  to  abate.  This  is  evident  from 
his  neglecting  to  invade  Picardy  according  to 
his  engagement,  when  he  might  have  done  it  with 
the  greateft  profpect  of  fuccefs.  It  is  further 
evident,  from  his  demanding  immediate  pay- 
jnent  of  the  money  Charles  had  borrowed  when 
he  was  in  England,  and  of  the  great  fums  due 
by  the  treaty  of  Windfor,  at  a  time  when  he 
knew  he  could  not  pay  them 2*7.  This  change 
in  Henry's  difpofitions  was  probably  owing 
to  the  artful  infinuations  of  his  favourite, 
Cardinal  Wclfey.  But  whatever  was  the  caufe 
of  this  change,  the  effects  of  it  were  too  vifi- 

at<5  Garnier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  109.    Bellay,  lib.  xi.    P.  Martyr,  ep.  805. 
^  Guicciardini,  lib.  xv. 
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ble  to  efcape  the  notice  of  either  Charles  or 
Francis.  The  former  became  jealous  of  his  great 
ally,  and  the  latter  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation  with  his  mod  formidable  adverfary. 
To  promote  this,  the  regent  fent  a  private  agent, 
one  John  Joachim,  to  London,  who  was  well  re- 
ceived  by  the  Cardinal,  with  whom  he  had  feveral 
fecret  interviews a88.  This  being  difcovered  by 
the  papal  refident,  he  fent  accounts  of  it  to  his 
mafter,  adviiing  him  to  make  peace  with  Francis 
as  foon  as  poffible,  that  he  might  have  the  merit 
of  being  before  the  King  of  England.  His  Holi- 
nefs  took  the  hint,  and  concluded  a  fecret  treaty 
of  peace  with  Francis  in  his  camp  before  Pavia.289 

While  Francis  blockaded  Pavia  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  year,  he  fent  out  two  large  de-  French 
tachments,  one  of  about  fix  thoufand  men,  under  ^kene 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  invade  Naples ;  and 
another  of  nearly  the  fame  number,  under  the 
Marquis  of  Soluzes,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Genoa290.  This  was  a  very  imprudent  meafure, 
by  which  he  encouraged  his  enemies  and  weak- 
ened his  own  army.  It  was  further  weakened 
by  the  departure  of  6000  Grifons  into  their  own 
country,  and  by  fome  other  accidents. 

When  the  imperial  generals  had  recovered  Battle  o£ 
from  the  confirmation  with  which  they  had  been  Pavia* 
feized,  and  faw  with  joy  that  Francis,  inflead  of 
purfuing  them,  had  engaged  in  the  liege  of  Pa- 
via, they  exerted  themfelves  with  great  activity 
in  collecting  troops  from  all  quarters,  and  form- 
ing an  army.     The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  by  pawn- 

288  Hall,  £.135.  "*  Herbert,  p.6a.  "°  ibid. 
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.  ing  his  jewels,  procured  a  fuin  of  money,  with 
which  he  levied  twelve  thoufand  Lanfquinets  in 
Germany,  and  conducted  them  into  Italy.     By 
the  beginning  of  February  they  thought  them- 
felves  ftrong  enough  to  take  the  field,  and  on  the 
7th  of  that  month  approached  the  French  camp 
before  Pavia.     Their  defign  was  to  throw  a  fup- 
ply  of  men,  ammunition  and  provifions  into  that 
place,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  rather  than  fuffer  it 
to  loe  taken  before  their  faces.     They  fpent  al- 
mofl  three  weeks  in  this  lituation,  without  being 
able  to  accomplifh  their  defign.     In  the  mean- 
time feveral  councils  were  held  in  the  French 
camp,  and  fome  of  his  beft  commanders  earneftly 
entreated  Francis  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retire 
to  Milan ;  affuring  him  that  the  enemy's  army 
would  be  obliged  to  difband  in  a  ihort  time  for 
want  of  pay.     But  Admiral  Bonivet,  knowing 
the   King's   inclination,    treated   this   cautious 
counfel  with  great  contempt,  as  daftardly  and 
difhonourable,  and  infilled  on  continuing  the 
fiege,  which  was  refolved.     La  Noy,  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Marquis  de 
Pifcaire,  and  the  other  imperial  generals,  finding 
that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  keep  the  field  much 
longer,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  and  fubfifl  their 
troops,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle.  Very  early 
in  the  morning  of  February  24th  (the  Emperor's 
birth-day),   they   affaulted   the  French   camp, 
forced  their  lines,  and  obtained  one  of  the  moil 
deciiive  victories  recorded  in  hiftory.     Admiral 
Bonivet,  Marefchal  de  Chabanis,  Richard  de  la 
Pole,  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  England,  fome 

other 
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other  generals,  with  aboutfourteen  thoufand  of  the  A.D.  1525. 
French  army,  fell  in  this  fatal  action.  The  King  v — v ' 
of  France,  the  King  of  Navarre,  feveral  other  per- 
fons  of  diftinctiori,  and  about  twelve  thoufand 
men,  were  made  prifoners.  All  the  artillery, arms, 
ammunition,  military  cheft,  provifions,  and  bag- 
gage of  the  vanquiflied  army,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  In  a  word,  the  King  of  France 
wrote  to  his  mother  the  day  after,  "  Madam,  all 
"  is  loft,  except  my  honour."  And  this  was  no 
great  exaggeration.  The  imperial  generals  were 
aflonifhed  at  the  greatnefs  of  their  victory,  which 
far  exceeded  their  molt  fanguine  expec~lations.2;I 

It  is  eafier  to  imagine  than  defcribe  the  con-  Conftema- 
(lernation  into  which  the  news  of  this  dreadful  p°n  °*  the 
difafter  threw  the  court  and  kingdom  of  France. 
That  kingdom  was  really  in  a  mod  deplorable 
fituation.  Her  King  a  prifoner;  her  braveit  ge- 
nerals and  nobles,  with  the  flower  of  her  martial 
youth,  either  killed  or  taken  ;  furrounded  with 
powerful  triumphant  enemies ;  without  allies  ; 
without  money,  without  troops,  and  almoft  with- 
out  hope  292.  The  confirmation  of  the  princes 
and  itates  of  Italy  was  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the 
French.  They  faw  the  balance  of  power  over- 
turned, and  themfelves  expofed  to  the  demands 
of  a  victorious  army,  which  could  command  what 
it  demanded. a)3 


-391  Gamier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  1 33—139.    Guicciardini,  lib.xv.    Hall, 
f.  136. 

:9<  This  great  calamity  was  as  unexpe&ed  as  it  was  great ;  which 
fliould  teach  the  moft  powerful  princes  to  be  cautious  of  engaging  in 
unnecefiary  wars.     The  events  of  war  are  always  uncertain. 
3*J  Gamier,  torn,  xxiv.  p,  39,  &c. 
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AD.  1525.       The  Emperor  was  at  Madrid,  expecting  every 
^^7"'  day  to  hear  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  the  lofs 
fure  of  the  of  his  dominions  in  Italy,  when   he  received 
Emperor.    (March  loth)  the  news  of  this  great  victory. 
Charles  on  this  occafion  difcovered  an  amazing 
prefence  of  mind   and    command   of   paflion. 
Though  he  mud  have  felt  the  moil  lively  tranf- 
ports  of  joy,  on  an  event  fo  advantageous  and 
unexpected,  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared  in  his 
words  or  actions.  He  perufed  the  difpatches  with 
the  mod  perfect  compofure,  lamented  the  hard 
fate  of  his  fallen  rival,  and  moralized  on  the  un- 
certainty of  human  power  and  greatnefs.     But 
it  foon  became  evident  that  all  this  was  deep 
diflimulation,   and  that  he  felt  none  of  that 
companion  which  he  expreffed. as4 
Ambafla-        Henry  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia 
to°spaln!     March  9th,  by  an  exprefs  from  the  Princefs  Mar- 
garet, governefs  of  the  Low  Countries.     As  he 
was  not  fo  accomplifhed  a  diflembler  as  Charles, 
he  did  not  receive  them  with  the  fame  compofure. 
Public  rejoicings  were  ordered  in  London  and 
other  cities ;  the  King  rode  in  great  flate  to 
Saint   Paul's,   where  the   Cardinal  faid   mafs, 
affifted   by   eleven   bifhops ;    after  which   Te 
Deum  was  fung*95.     Henry's  ambition,  which 
had  received  a  check  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his 
two  late  invafions  of  France,  again  revived, 
and  inclined  him  to  take    advantage   of  the 
great  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  unfor- 

3*  Sandov.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p,  6j  i.     Ulloa,  Vita  del  Carlo  V.  p.  1 10. 
**  Hall,  £.136. 
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tunate  Francis.  This  is  evident  from  the  inflruc-  A.D.ija5. 
tions  given  to  Doclor  Tunftal,  Bifhop  of  London, 
and  Sir  Richard  Wingfield,  who  were  difpatched 
in  great  hade  into  Spain.  Thefe  ambafTadors 
were  inftructed  to  urge  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Bruges,  between  the  Emperor,  the 
King,  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  By  one  article 
of  that  treaty,  the  two  monarchs  were  to  invade 
France  with  two  powerful  armies,  the  one  on  the 
ibuth,  and  the  other  on  the  north  ;  that  they 
fhould  meet  at  Paris,  where  Henry  ihould  be 
crowned  King  of  France,  and  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  fettled.  By  another  article  it  was  (lipu- 
lated,  that  if  any  prince  were  taken  prifoner  in 
the  courfe  of  the  war,  he  fhould  be  delivered  to 
that  one  of  the  confederates  whofe  dominions  he 
had  ufurped.  The  ambaiTadors  were  inftrucled 
to  require  that  Francis  ihould  be  delivered  to 
their  mafter;  as  he  had  ufurped  from  him,  not 
only  Guienne  and  Normandy,  but  even  the 
crown  of  France.  To  induce  Charles  and  his 
council  to  comply  with  this  requifition,  they  were 
empowered  to  engage,  that  the  Princefs  Mary, 
their  mafter's  only  child,  and  heirefs  of  his  domi- 
nions, fhould  be  fentinto  Spain,  at  the  fame  time 
that  Francis  was  fent  into  England.  This,  it  was 
hoped,  would  prevail ;  as  the  Emperor's  ambafFa- 
dors  were  then  at  the  court  of  England,  earneftly 
foliciting  the  delivery  of  the  Princefs  to  their 
mafter,  to  \vhom  Ihe  was  betrothed,  The  ambaf- 
fadors  were  alfo  furnimed  with  anfwers  to  all  the 
objections  it  was  fuppofed  Charles  and  his  council 

would 
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would  make  to  their  demands206.  They  fet  out 
before  the  end  of  March,  and  Henry,  who  was 
naturallyfanguine  inhis  hopGS,certainlyexpe6ted 
that  his^demands,  with  fome  modifications,  would 
be  granted, 
illegal  'j0  procure  money  for  the  intended  invaiion 

commif-  j  i  •     /•  -A     i      j  r 

fions.  of  r  ranee,  Henry  and  his  favourite  had  recourie 
to  a  very  expeditious,  but  moil  unconrlitutionai 
method.  Toward  the  end  of  March  commif- 
iioners  were  appointed  in  every  county,  to  levy  the 
iixth  part  of  the  goods  of  the  laity,  and  the  fourth 
of  thofe  of  the  clergy,  to  be  paid  immediately  in 
money  or  plate.  Thefe  commiffioners  in  forne 
places  were  flighted,  in  others  infulted,  and  in 
none  obeyed;  the  whole  kingdom  feemed  ripe  for 
rebellion.  Alarmed  at  this  univerfal  refinance, 
the  King  iffued  a  proclamation,  recalling  thefe 
commiffioners,  and  declaring  that  lie  would  have 
nothing  from  his  loving  fubjecls  but  what  they 
chofe  to  give  hinvas  a  free  gift.  Commiffioners 
were  then  appointed  to  collecl  a  benevolence,  as 
it  was  very  improperly  called.  But  this,  though 
more  fpecious,  was  no  lefs  illegal  than  the  former 
methovd,  and  met  -faith  as  violent  an  oppofition. 
rJL-he  Cardinal  a6led  as  chief  commiffioner  in 
London,  and  employed  every  art  to  perfuade 
the  wealthy  citizens  to  contribute,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe ;  the  refufal  was  obftinate  and  univerfal.  In 
Suffolk,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  and  with  great 
difficulty  were  prevailed  upon,  by  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  difperfe.  At  length  the 

9'  Hall,  f.  137.     Carte,  vol.  in.  p.  137. 
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King  and  his  council,  perceiving  that  thefe  com- 
miffions  produced  much  difcontent  and  danger, 
but  little  or  no  money,  recalled  them  ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  public  indignation  fell  upon  the 
Cardinal,  who,  it  was  well  known,  had  the  chief 
direction  of  all  affairs,  and  had  boldly  under- 
taken to  furnifh  the  King  with  money  on  all 
occafions. 297 

The  Englifh  anvbafladors  met  with  a  very  cold  The  cold 
reception  at  the  court  of  Spain,  where  the  victory  r^Ptlon 
of  Pavia,    and  the   captivity  of  the  King  of  Englifh 
France,  had  produced  a  mighty  change.    Charles  ambafla- 

,  .  T     dors  in 

was  fully  determined  to  appropriate  all  the  ad-  spain. 
vantages  of  that  victory  to  himfelf,  and  to  im- 
part none  of  them  to  his  ally  the  King  of  England, 
of  whofe  fecret  negotiations  with  the  Regent  of 
France  he  had  received  information  from  his  re- 
lident  in  London.  All  the  propofitions  of  his 
ambaffadors  therefore  were  rejected,  and  they 
received  nothing  but  reproaches  for  his  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  Bruges,  by  neglecting  to  invade 
Picardy  the  preceding  year,  and  for  his  private 
negotiations  with  France.  The  Emperor  was 
now  fo  far  from  defiring  the  Princefs  Mary  to  be 
fent  into  Spain,  that  the  ambafladors  difcovered 
that  hewasrefblvedtobreak  his  engagements  with 
that  Princefs,  though  they  had  been  confirmed  by 
a  mod  folemn  oath,  and  was  actually  negotiating 
a  marriage  with  the  infanta  Ifabella  of  Portugal. 

This  intelligence,  which  was  received  toward  Treaties 
the  end  of  May,  occafioned  a  total  revolution  in  ™& 
the  politics  of  the  court  of  England.     Henry,  France* 

277  Hall,  f.  137 — 14*. 
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whofe  paffions  were  ihong,  was  greatly  irritated 
at  the  Emperor  on  many  accounts,  and  the  Cardi- 
nal contributed  all  in  his  power  to  inflame  his 
refentment.  He  now  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
mounting  the  throne  of  France,  or  difmembering 
that  monarchy;  and  refolved  to  exert  all  his 
power  to  preferve  it  entire,  and  to  procure  the 
deliverance  of  its  captive  monarch.  Though  he 
difmiffed  the  two  French  agents  who  refided  pri- 
vately in  London,  as  foon  as  he  received  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  the  Regent  very  pru- 
dently renewed  her  application,  and  gave  a  com- 
miffion,  dated  at  Lyons  June  9.,  to  John  Brenon, 
prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  and 
John  Joachim,  mafler  of  the  houfehold,  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  and  alliance  with  the  King  of 
England2  8.  Thefe  ambaffaclors,  the  fame  who 
had  been  formerly  di  Sniffed,  were  now  very  well 
received,  and  concluded  no  fewer  than  fix  trea- 
ties with  Henry  and  his  m  in  liters,  i .  A  treaty  of 
perpetinil  peace  and  amity;  in  which  the  con- 
trading  parties  guaranteed  each  other's  domi- 
nions againft  all  flates  and  princes  in  the  world, 
fpiritual  or  temporal  *".  This  was  defigned  to 
prevent  Francis  from  ceding  anyof  his  provinces 
to  procure  his  liberty 3C0.  2.  A  treaty,  binding 
Francis  and  his  heirs  to  pay  Henry  and  his  heirs 
two  millions  of  crowns,  at  certain  ftipulated 
terms,  and  100,000  crowns  a-year  for  life,  after 
the  above  fum  was  paid301.  Nine  of  the  greateli 

^  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p. 37.  2f>  Ibid.  p. 48. 

3"°  In  this  treaty  Henry  engaged  to  ufe  all  his  influence  with  the 
Emperor  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  Francis  on  reafonable  terms. 
3"  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p. 5 8. 
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noblemen,and  nine  of  the  richefl  cities,  inFrance  A.D.i5*5 
gave  their  bonds  as  an  additional  fecurity  for 
thefe  payments.  3.  By  the  third  treaty,  the 
King  of  France  engaged  to  pay  to  Mary,  Queen- 
dowager  of  France,  Henry's  lifter,  all  the  arrears 
of  her  dowry 3C1.  4.  A  treaty  for  preventing  de- 
predations at  fea,  and  for  fettling  all  dilputes  on 
that  fubjecV03.  5.  A  treaty  explaining  on  what 
terms  the  King  of  Scots  was  comprehended  in 
the  peace304.  6.  A  treaty  for  preventing  the 
Duke  of  Albany's  return  into  Scotland  during 
the  minority  of  King  James  V.  All  thefe  trea- 
ties were  fubfcribed  by  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  the  Moore  (a  houfe  of  the  King  in 
Hertfordfhire)  Auguft  3oth. 30S 

In  compliance  with  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Henry 
firft  of  the  above  treaties,  Henry  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor  with  his  own  hand,  entreating  him 
to  grant  the  King  of  France  his  liberty  on  mode- 
rate and  equitable  terms.  But  little  or  no  regard 
was  paid  to  this  application  ;  and  Charles,  who 
had  been  accuftomed  to  write  to  Henry  with  his 
own  hand,  and  to  fubfcribe  himfelf  his  loving 
fon  and  coufin,  returned  an  anfwer  by  his  fecre- 
tary,  and  fubfcribed  Charles 3c6.  In  a  word,  all 
friendly  intercourfe  between  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  Spain  was  at  an  end,  and  their  ambafla- 
dors  were  mutually  recalled. 

The  Cardinal  had  contributed  greatly  to  bring  The  Car. 
about  this  peace  and  alliance  between  France  dinalre- 
and  England,  and  he  was  well  rewarded  for  his  * 

*al  Ryra.  torn.  xiv.  p.  69*  '3  Ibid.  p.  70.          **4  Ibid.  p.  74. 

308  Ityd.  p.  75.  **"  Guieciardini.  lib.  xvi. 
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A.D.i5*5.  labour.  The  Regent  of  France  granted  him  a 
"""v""'  J  bond,  November  1 8th,  for  100,000  crowns,  for 
his  good  offices  in  that  affair,  and  for  29,000 
crowns,  as  the  arrears  of  his  peniion,  which  had 
not  been  paid  during  the  late  war.  3°7 
The  Car-  That  mighty  favourite,  however,  was  in  fome 
danger.  danger,  at  this  time,  of  incurring  the  difpleafure 
of  his  too  indulgent  mailer,  and  falling  from  that 
towering  height  of  greatnefs  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained. The  clamours  againft  him  for  the  late 
illegal  com  millions,  and  for  various  arbitrary 
and  oppreffive  acls  in  the  exercife  of  his  legan- 
tine  office,  were  fo  loud,  that  they  reached  the 
royal  ear,  and  put  the  King  into  a  violent  paf- 
fion.  But  the  Cardinal  knew  his  temper,  and 
took  the  moil  effectual  way  to  appeafe  his  anger. 
He  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  magnificent  palace 
he  had  built  at  Hampton-court,  and  wrote  him 
a  letter,  containing  the  bed  apologies  he  could 
make  for  the  feveral  things  he  knew  had  dif- 
pleafed  the  King,  and  expreffing  the  deepeft 
anguilh  and  diflrefs  of  mind  for  having  offended 
His  Grace.  In  anfwer  to  this,  the  King  wrote 
him  a  long  letter  with  his  own  hand,  in  which 
he  fuftained  his  apologies  in  fome  things,  re- 
commended greater  caution  in  others,  and  con- 
cluded with  thefe  affectionate  exprefiions :  "  I 
"  enfure  you,  (and  I  pray  you  think  it  fo,)  that 
"  there  remaineth  at  this  hour  no  fpark  of  dif- 
"  pleafure  towards  you  in  my  heart.  And  thus 
*f  fare  you  well,  and  be  no  more  perplext. 

*"'  Rym.  torn.  xir.  p.  zoo. 

"  Written 
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c<  Written  with  the  hand  of  your  loving  fove- 
"  reign  and  friend,  HENRY  R."  3oS 

The  unfortunate  Francis  had  now  remained  Diftrefs  of 
many  months  in  prifon  ;  firft  in  the  flrong  caftle  the  Kins 
of  Pizzigthone,  near  Cremona,  and  afterwards  in 
the  caftle  of  Madrid.  Though  he  panted  for 
liberty  with  the  greatefl  ardour,  the  conditions 
on  which  it  was  offered  were  fuch  as  he  could  not 
accept  without  difgrace  and  ruin.  He  had 
offered  to  give  up  all  claims  to  Naples,  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  all  other  territories  in  Italy ;  to  re- 
linquim  the  fuperiority  over  Flanders  and  Artois; 
to  reflore  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  followers 
to  all  their  eflates  and  honours ;  to  pay  three 
millions  of  crowns  for  his  ranfom  ;  and,  being 
now  a  widower,  he  propofed  tojmarry  Eleanora, 
Queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  the  Emperor's  fif- 
ter.  Thefe  were  tempting  offers,  but  they  did 
not  fatisfy  thejavarice  and  ambition  of  the  con- 
queror, who  infifled  on  the  furrender  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  Francis  firmly  determined  not  to 
grant;  becaufe  it  would  have  given  his  too  - 
powerful  adverfary  fuch  a  footing  in  his  king, 
dom,  as  would  have  rendered  all  he  retained  pre- 
carious. Almoft  defpairing  of  his  deliverance, 
and  irritated  beyond  meafure  at  the  feverity  with 
which  he  was  confined ;  the  neglect  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  the  Emperor,  who  had  not 
deigned  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  a  vifit ; 
the  agitation  of  his  fpirits  impaired  his  health, 
and  threw  him  into  a  fever  which  threatened  his 
death.  The  Emperor  was  alarmed  at  this  intel- 

-"  Herbert,  p.  67. 
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A.D.I525.  ligence,  haftened  to  Madrid,  vifited  his  royal  pri- 
^  * '  loner  feveral  times,  fpoke  to  him  in  the  mod 
foothing  and  affe6bionate  manner,  and  gave  him 
the  flrongefl  affurances  of  a  fpeedy  deliverance 
on  reafonable  terms.  This  kind  treatment  re- 
vived the  fpirits  and  reflored  the  health  of  the 
languifhing  monarch.  But  to  his  unfpeakable 
mortification,  when  he  had  recovered  his  health, 
he  found  that  the  Emperor  was  gone  to  Toledo, 
that  his  confinement  was  as  flri6t  as  ever,  and  all 
the  pleafing  profpecls  of  a  fpeedy  deliverance 
vanifhed. 3C9 

Perplexity  While  the  vanquifhed  Prince  was  fufFering  thus 
of  the  Em-  feverely3  the  victor  was  not  without  his  cares,  per- 
plexities, and  fears.  In  Germany  his  affairs  were 
in  great  confufion.  The  Turks,  after  they  had 
taken  Rhodes,  had  made  fome  conquefls  in  Hun- 
gary,  and  threatened  his  hereditary  dominions. 
The  reformation  had  made  great  progrefs,and  the 
followers  of  Luther  were  become  formidable  by 
their  numbers,  power,  and  union.  The  Pope, 
and  all  the  other  princes  and  flates  of  Italy,  he 
knew,  dreaded  his  power,  and  waited  for  an  op- 
portunity to  combine  againfl  him.  The  King  of 
England,  his  mofl  powerful  ally,  had  deferted  him, 
and  embraced  the  caufe  of  the  captive  King  with 
his  ufual  warmth.  BarbarofTa,  who  from  a  pirate 
had  become  a  powerful  prince,  obflru6led  the 
trade,  and  infulted  the  coafts  of  Spain.  The 
Regent  of  France,  by  her  prudence  and  activity, 
feconded  by  the  fpirit  and  loyalty  of  the  nobles 

3*5  Gamier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  166,  &c.     Bellajr,  p-95»     P«  Mart.  ep. 
ult.    Sandov.  p.  665. 
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and  people,  had  put  that  kingdom  in  a  refpe£lable 
poilure  of  defence.     His  own  coffers  were  almoft 
empty,  his  troops  few,  ill  paid,  and  widely  dif- 
perfed.     But  what  filled  him  with  the  greatefl 
anxiety,  was  his  fear  of  lofing  the  perfon  of  his 
royal  prifoner,  on  the  poiTeffion  of  which  fo  much 
depended.     He  might  do  this  by  his  death,  of 
which  he  had  lately  been  in  danger,  or  by  his 
efcape,  for  effectuating  which  he  knew  a  plot  had 
been  formed  ;  and  though  that  plot  had  been  dif- 
covered,  another  might  be   more  fuccefsful 3!0. 
His  fears  on  this  head  were  increafed  by  a  late 
event.     Henry  DJ  Albert,  King  of  Navarre,  who 
was  alfo  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and 
had  been  guarded  with  the  moil  anxious  care, 
had  made  his  efcape  by  changing  clothes  with  a 
fervant 3ir.    Befides  all  this,  he  knew  that  Francis 
executed  a  formal  refignation  of  his  crown  to  the 
Dauphin,  and  had  fent  it  into  France  with  his 
lifter,  the  Duchefs  of  Alen9on,  who  had  vifited 
him  in  his  ficknefs  3I2.    If  that  refignation  mould 
be  accepted,  he  would  then  have  a  prince,  with- 
out territories  to  refign,  or  money  to  pay  his 
ranfom.     All   thefe    confiderations  determined 
Charles  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  his  pri- 
foner without  delay ;  but  in  doing  this,  he  dill 
refolved   (contrary  to  the  advice  of  his   wifefl 
counfellors)   to   grant  him   his  liberty   on  the 
hardefl  conditions  he  could  extort. 

The  impatience  of  Francis  to  obtain  his  liberty  A.D.i$a6. 
fhortened  the  negotiation  ;  and  the  famous  treaty 

310  Herbert,  p.  69.  '"  Gamier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  130. 

311  Gamier,  tora.  xxiv.  p.  195- 
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A.D.I526.  called  The  Concord  of  Madrid,  was  figned  and 
confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  both  parties  with  great 
fblemnity,  January  i4th,  A.  D.  1526.  This  treaty 
is  very  voluminous,  and  confifts  of  many  articles; 
but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
mod  important,  which  occafioned  thofe  contro- 
verfies  in  which  the  King  of  England  was  con- 
cerned3'3, i.  That  there  ihall  be  a  perpetual 
peace  and  amity  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France,  their  fubje6fcs  and  dominions. 
2.  That  the  King  of  France,  within  fix  weeks 
after  he  is  fet  at  liberty,  fhallgive  up  to  the  Em- 
peror the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  with  all  its  depen- 
dencies. 3.  For  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  above  article,  the  King,  at  the 
moment  he  is  fet  at  liberty,  fhall  deliver  to  the 
Emperor  his  two  eldefl  fons  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  hoftages ;  and  if  he  do 
not,  or  cannot  perform  it  within  four  months,  he 
Ihall  return  and  deliver  himfelf  up  a  prifoner  of 
war,  and  the  hoftages  (hall  be  fet  at  liberty. 

4.  To   extirpate    all   roots   of  future   quarrels, 
Francis  relinquifhes  all  right  of  fuperiority  over 
Flanders  and  Artois,  and  all  claims  to  Naples, 
Milan,  Genoa,  and  other  territories  in  Italy. 

5.  Francis  engages  to  marry  Eleanora,  Queen- 
dowager  of  Portugal,  the  Emperor's  eldeft  fifter, 
and  all  the  terms  of  the  contra6l  are  fettled. 
A  marriage  is  alfo  ftipulated  between  the  Dau- 
phin and  the  Princefs  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
Queen  Eleanora.     6.  Francis  engages  to  tife  all 

313  Rym.  torn.  xir.  p.  308-— 326. 
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his  influence  with  Henry  cle' Albert,  King  of  Na-  A.D.i526. 
varre,  to  relinquilh  all  his  rights  to  that  king- 
dom ;  and  with  Charles  Duke  of  Guilders,  to 
conftitute  the  Emperor  heir  to  his  dominions ;  and 
if  he  could  not  perfuade  thefe  princes,  he  was  to 
give  them  no  affiftance.  A  cruel  article,  which 
obliged  Francis  to  abandon  his  moil  meritorious 
allies  to  the  infatiable  rapacity  of  their  too  pow- 
erful neighbour.  The  two  next  articles  were 
equally  cruel.  By  the  one,  Francis  engaged  to 
lend  the  Emperor  his  whole  navy,  five  hundred 
men  at  arms,  and  fix  thoufand  foot  foldiers, 
when  he  went  into  Italy,  againft  thofe  princes 
who,  they  both  knew,  were  forming  a  con- 
federacy againft  the  Emperor  in  favour  of 
Francis.  By  the  other,  Francis  engaged  to  pay 
to  the  King  of  England  all  thofe  fums  of  money 
which  the  Emperor  had  promifed  to  pay  him, 
to  tempt  him  to  embrace  his  party  againft  France. 
It  is  thus  expreffed  in  the  treaty,  which  was  add- 
ing infult  to  cruelty.  By  another  article,  the  moil 
effectual  fecurities  are  given  for  the  restoration 
of  all  their  eftates  and  honours,  with  all  the  in- 
termediate profits,  to  Bourbon  and  his  followers, 
who,  for  certain  reafons,  had  been  abfent  from 
France  for  fome  time  pad.  A  very  modeft  way 
of  expreffing  their  rebellion  againft  their  natural 
fovereign  and  their  native  country !  Several  other 
articles  of  this  famous  treaty  are  fo  fevere  and 
extortionary,  that  no  reader  of  humanity  can  pe- 
rufe  them  without  execrating  the  grafping  un- 
princelyfpiritofCharles,whocould demand  them, 
and  pitying  the  weaknefs  and  diftrefs  of  Francis, 

who 
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A.D.IJ26.  who  could  grant  them314.  Nothing  but  his  ex- 
treme  impatience  of  confinement,  and  a  fecret, 
though  not  very  honourable,  refolution  not  to 
perform  fome  of  its  mod  oppreffive  articles,  could 
have  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  his  confent  to 
fuch  diihonourable  and  definitive  terms. 

King  of  After  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  Charles, 
though  he  ilill  guarded  his  prifoner  with  the  mod 
anxious  care,  loaded  him  with  careffes,  carried 
him  feveral  times  to  vifit  Eleanora,  his  future 
Queen,  gave  him  always  the  right  hand,  called 
him  his  deareft  brother  and  moil  beloved  friend, 
vainly  hoping  to  difarm  his  refentment  and  gain 
his  friendlhip  by  a  few  fine  words.  Francis  faw 
his  defign,  concealed  his  indignation,  and  re- 
turned all  his  careffes  and  compliments  with 
interefl.  But  no  two  perfons  ever  hated  one 
another  more  heartily  than  the  two  dear  bro- 
thers315. All  the  regulations  for  the  exchange 
of  Francis  for  his  two  fons  being  fettled,  with 
fuch  precautions  as  difcovered  the  greateil  dif- 
fidence on  both  fides,  that  exchange  took  place 
March  i6th,  in  a  {hip  moored  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  Bedaffao,  which  divides  France  from 
Spain,  and  was  executed  with  fuch  rapidity, 
that  the  King  had  not  an  opportunity  of  em- 
bracing his  children,  who  were  going  into  cap- 
tivity for  his  deliverance.  3I6 

Writes  to  As  foon  as  Francis  landed  in  his  own  terri- 
tories>  he  mountetl  a  Turkifh  horfe,  and  rode 
full  fpeed,  firft  to  St.  John  de  Luz,  and  then  to 


314  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  108  —  126.        31S  Gamier,  torn.  xxiv. 
316  Herbert,  p.  75.     Gamier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  aa6. 
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Bayonne.     There  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Eng-  A.D.i5*6. 
land,  March  i/th,  the  news  of  his  deliverance,  '      '     ' 
which  he  afcribed  to  his  generous  and  friendly  in- 
terpolation :  and  at  the  fame  time  lent  him  his  bond 
for  the  two  millions  of  crowns  ftipulated  by  the 
treaty  at  the  Moore,  Augufl  iSth,  A.  D.i$2$.311 

The  King  of  England  and  the  princes  and  dates  Ambafla- 
of  Italy  were  anxious  to  know  whether  Francis 
intended  to  perform  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  or  not.  Becaufe,  if  he  really  intended 
to  furrender  Burgundy,  and  to  perform  all  the 
other  articles  of  that  treaty,  he  could  not  enter 
into  any  confederacy  with  them  again  ft  the  Em- 
peror, and  no  confederacy  that  they  could  form 
without  him,  would  be  able  to  reiift  the  enormous 
power  of  that  monarch.  To  difcover  the  French 
King's  intentions,  Doctor  Taylor,  the  Englifti 
ambalTador  at  the  court  of  France,  was  com- 
manded to  haften  to  the  place  where  that  Prince 
fiiould  firfl  enter  his  own  dominions  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Cheyney  was  fent  from  England  to  join 
him  there.  An  abftra6l  of  the  inftructions  to 
thefe  two  ambafladors,  drawn  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
fey,  is  it  ill  preferved,  and  exhibits  a  very  curious 
fpecitnen  of  the  cunning  and  fubtilty  of  that 
famous  miniiler.  The  ambaiTadors  are  directed 
to  paint  in  the  ilrongeil  colours  the  high  efteem 
and  extraordinary  love  which  their  mailer  had 
contra6led  for  Francis  at  their  interview  at  Ar- 
dres,  which  no  intervening  events  had  been  able 
to  diminifh  —  to  defcribe,  in  the  moil  affecting 
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A.D.i5*6.  manner,  the  forrow  he  had  felt  for  his  captivity, 
and  the  joy  he  had  expreffed  at  the  news  of  his 
deliverance  —  that  he  had  fent  them  to  offer  him 
all  the  aid  and  comfort  in  his  power.  They  were  to 
do  this,  not  in  a  formal  oration,  but  in  a  natural 
way,  as  flowing  from  the  heart.  They  are  in- 
ftru6led  to  be  very  attentive  to  every  word  that 
dropped  from  Francis  and  his  minifters  about  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  difcover  their  real 
fentiments  and  intentions.  If  they  found  them 
hefitating  and  undetermined,  they  were  to  ex- 
prefs  the  greateft  furprife  and  aftonifhment  at  the 
hardnefs  of  the  conditions  of  that  treaty  —  to 
reprefent  that,  when  the  treaty  was  executed, 
the  Emperor's  power  would  become  irrefiftible. 
That  they  fhould  extend  and  fpeak  at  large, 
what  great  honour,  profit,  and  high  renown 
the  Emperor  fhould  attain  thereby,  if  in  all 
parts  it  were  obferved.  That  this  would  be  the 
ready  way  to  bring  him  to  the  monarchy  of  all 
"  Chriftendom."  If  they  found  that  Francis  and 
his  minifters  were  refolved  not  to  execute  the 
treaty  in  its  full  extent,  but  to  procure  a  mitiga- 
tion of  fome  of  the  moft  oppreffive  articles,  they 
fhould  then  propofe  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  con- 
federacy  for  that  purpofe.318 

Aflembly  There  was  no  need  for  all  this  artifice  to  dif- 
cover the  intentions  of  the  King  of  France,  or  to 
perfuade  him  to  engage  in  a  confederacy  againft 
the  Emperor,  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  treaty 
of  Madrid.  Before  he  figned  that  treaty,  he  pro- 

318  Strype'i  Memorials>  vol.i.  ch.j. 
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tefted,  before  two  notaries,  and  a  few  confiden-  A.D.i5a6. 
tial  friends  fworn  to  fecrecy,  that  he  was  under 
reflraint,  and  that  he  did  not  delign  to  perform 
any  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  he  was  about  to 
fign,  but  fuch  as  were  reafonable319; — a  wretched 
fubterfuge,  to  which  he  was  driven  by  his  un- 
happy circumftances.  When  he  arrived  at  Bay- 
onne,  and  the  two  Spanifh  ambafladors  who  at- 
tended him  prefied  him  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  agreeable  to  an  article  of  that  treaty,  he 
refufed  to  do  it,  pretending  he  could  con  tract 
no  new  engagements  without  the  advice  of  his 
council  and  the  confent  of  his  fubjects.  He  told 
them,  that  he  would  immediately  call  an  affembly 
of  the  notables  to  meet  at  Cognac,  and  defired 
them  to  attend  there  to  receive  his  final  anfwer. 
That  aflernbly  met  at  that  place  in  June,  and  all 
members  declared  with  one  voice,  that  the  King 
had  no  right  to  difmember  the  monarchy  by 
making  a  ceffion  of  Burgundy,  to  which  they 
never  would  give  their  confent ;  and  that  with- 
out their  confent,  it  could  not  be  done.  The 
Spanifh  ambafladors  were  prefent  in  the  aflembly 
when  that  declaration  was  made,  and  infilled, 
that  fince  the  King  would  not,  or  could  not,  fur- 
render  Burgundy,  he  fhould,  as  he  had  folemnly 
fworn  to  do,  return  to  his  prifon  in  Spain.  No 
direct  anfwer  was  returned  to  this  requifition, 
but  the  treaty  of  confederacy  between  the  Pope, 
the  King  of  France,  the  Venetians,  and  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  (which  had  been  concluded  with 
great  fecrecy  a  flw  days  before,)  was  publifhed 
in  their  hearing.  This  amounting  to  a  declara- 

319  Gamier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.aai,  a»». 
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tion  of  war,  they  demanded  paflports,  and  re- 
turned  to  Spain.  32° 
Italian  In  the  above  league  of  confederacy,  the  allies 

engaged  to  raife  and  pay  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  foot,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  arms, 
and  three  thoufand  light  horfe,  with  a  certain 
number  of  (hips  of  war  and  galleys.     The  King 
of  France  was  to  have  the  country  of  Aft,  and 
lordfhip  of  Genoa,  with  an  annuity  of  50,000 
crowns  from  Francis  Sforza  Duke  of  Milan. 
When  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  conquered, 
the  Pope  was  to  diipofe  of  that  crown,  and  the 
new  king  was  to  pay  the  King  of  France  an  an- 
nuity of  75,000  crowns.     The  King  of  England 
was  declared  protector  of  this  moll  holy  league, 
1    and  to  have  a  principality  in  Naples  worth  36,000 
ducats  a-year,  and  Cardinal  Wolfey  a  lordfhip 
worth  10,000,  for  his  good  offices  3".     Though 
this  league  was  formed  directly  againfl  the  Em- 
peror, by  one  of  the  articles  it  was  agreed  that 
he  fhould  be  admitted  into  it  as  a  party,  on  con- 
dition that  he  approved  of  the  arrangements  in 
Italy,  defifled  from  his  demand  of  Burgundy,  and 
confented  to  reflore  the  children  of  France  for 
a  reafonable  ranfoni.     If  he  refufed  to  comply 
with  thefe  conditions*  (which  they  perfectly  well 
knew  he  would  refufe,)  the  other  confederates 
bound  thenifelves  to  aflifl  the  King  of  France  in 
compelling  him  by  force  of  arms  to  reflore  his 
children.     The  King  of  England  wras  invited  to 
become  a  party  in  this  league,  if  he  pleafed  ;  but 


3a*  Gamier,  tom.xxiv.  p.  aja — 335. 
331  Guicciardini,  lib.x*.     Belcar.  lib.  18. 
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this  he  very  wifely  declined,  contenting  himfelf  A.D.I526. 
with  the  honour  of  being  its  protector,  which  coil  ^  """^ 
him  nothing 3"2.  This  league  was  notified  to  the 
Emperor  by  the  ambafTadors  of  France  and  the 
other  confederates.  Charles  was  greatly  irritated, 
and  expreffed  himfelf  with  much  afperity  againft 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France.  He  upbraided 
the  Pope  with  his  ingratitude  to  him,  who  had 
raifed  him  to  the  papal  chair,  though  he  was  a 
baflard.  He  deiired  the  French  ambafiador,  the 
Archbifliop  of  Bourdeaux,  to  tell  his  mafter,  that 
he  behaved  bafely  and  diflionourably  in  violating 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  that  if  he  denied  it,  he 
would  maintain  it  againft  him  by  his  perfon.323 

Francis,  confcious  that  his  conduct  needed  Francis 
an  apology,  fent  a  vindication  of  it  to  all  the 
courts  in  Europe.  This  vindication  was  drawn  tion. 
by  Duprat  chancellor  of  France  with  great  art 
and  eloquence,  and  refted  chiefly  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds :  That  the  Emperor  had  firft  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  Noyon,  by  retaining  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre,  to  which  he  had  no  right,  and 
which  he  had  engaged  to  relinquifh — That  he  had 
enticed  Bourbon  and  his  followers  to  rebel,  and 
fupported  them  in  their  rebellion  —  That  he 
treated  him,  when  he  was  his  prifoner,  in  a  moil 
cruel  and  ignominious  manner  —  That  obliga- 
tions and  oaths,  extorted  by  violence  from  a  pri- 
foner, were  not  binding — That  he  had  always  de- 
clared, that  if  any  unreafonable  condition  were 
extorted  from  him,  he  would  break  them  when 
he  had  obtained  his  liberty — -That  it  was  not  in 

'"  Herbert  p. 76,  77.    "  ™  Id.  ib. 
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A.D.i5a6.  his  power  to  furrender  Burgundy  ;  and  that  he 
J  had  often  told  the  Emperor  and  his  minifters 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  —  That  he  was  wil- 
ling to  pay  a  great  fum  of  money  in  lieu  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  for  the  recovery  of  his  dear  chil- 
dren324. To  this  apology  the  Emperor  published 
a  fevere  and  paffionate  anfwer,  and  both  princes 
prepared  for  deciding  this  quarrel  by  (harper 
weapons  than  the  pen. 

Treaty.  Though  Henry  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
King  of  France,  he  was  averfe  to  engage  in  a  war, 
and  wifhed  rather  to  recover  his  own  debt  from 
the  Emperor,  and  to  aifift  Francis  in  recovering 
his  fons,  by  a  negotiation.  The  two  monarchs, 
with  this  view,  concluded  a  treaty  of  mutual  ob- 
ligation Augult  8th,  in  which  the  King  of  France 
engaged  not  to  make  any  treaty  with  the  Em- 
peror for  the  recovery  of  his  fons,  without  com- 
prehending the  King  of  England,  and  fecuring 
the  payment  of  his  debt ;  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land engaged  not  to  make  any  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  for  obtaining  the  payment  of  his  debt, 
without  comprehending  the  King  of  France,  and 
procuring  the  deliverance  of  his  fons  for  a  ranfom 
of  one  million  of  crowns  of  gold325.  Both  princes, 
in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  inftrudted  their  am- 
bafladors  at  the  court  of  Spain,  to  negotiate  with 
Charles  and  his  minifters,  for  procuring  the  de- 
liverance of  the  children  of  France,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  due  to  England316.  In  thefe  ne- 
gotiations the  lafl  months  of  this  year  were  Ipent. 

••*  Herbert,  p.  76,  77.  a3S  Rym.  p.  189. 
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It  is  foreign  to  the  fubjecl;  of  this  prefent  work, 
and  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  to  trace  all 
the  motions  of  the  imperial  and  confederate  ar-  operations 
mies  in  Italy.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  in  italy> 
confederate  army,  though  numerous  and  well- 
appointed,  being  commanded  by  three  generals 
who  had  equal  authority  and  different  views, 
performed  nothing  memorable.  The  Duke  of 
Bourbon  took  the  command  of  the  imperial  army 
July  24th,  and  pufhed  the  fiege  of  the  caflle  of 
Milan  (in  which  that  army  was  then  engaged) 
with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  he  compelled  Sforza  to 
furrender  it  by  capitulation,  which  was  the  moil 
important  event  in  that  campaign.  *27 

But  though  Bourbon  had  obtained  poiTeffion  AJD.ija;. 
of  the  whole  duchy  of  Milan,  of  which  the  Em-  continued. 
peror  had  promifed  him  the  inveftiture,  he  was  in 
great  diftrefs  and  danger.  His  army  had  re- 
ceived little  or  no  pay  for  feveral  months ;  he 
had  no  money  to  pay  them;  and  their  diftrefs* 
and  difcontent  were  become  fo  great,  that  he 
dreaded  every  moment  fome  definitive  mutiny. 
A  great  reinforcement  of  fixteen  thoufand  Ger- 
mans, half  naked  and  half  ilarved,  arrived  in  his 
camp,  which  added  to  his  diftrefs  and  danger  by 
doubling  the  demands  for  money,  which  he 
could  not  anfwer.  The  once  rich  and  populous 
city  of  Milan,  having  been  long  the  refidenceof 
an  army  without  pay,  was  become  a  fcene  of 
mifery  and  defolation,  from  which  no  more  pro- 
viiions  or  money  could  be  procured.  In  this 
extremity  Bourbon  acted  with  great  prudence 

^7  Guicciardini,  l.i;. 
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A.D.  1.5*7.  and  fpirit.     He  explained  to  his  folcliers   the 
caufes  of  their  fufferings,  in  which  he  fliared  as 
deeply  as  any  of  them.     He  affured  them,  that 
he  would  lead  them  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  would  enrich  them  with  the  fpoils  of  fome 
of  the  mod  opulent  cities  of  Italy.     Animated 
by  thefe  hopes,  they  declared  their  resolution  to 
follow  him  wherever  he  pleafed  to  lead  them. 
He  marched  from  Milan  January  2oth,  A.D. 
1^27.5  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thoufand  brave, 
or  rather  defperate  men,  but  without  money, 
without  artillery,  andwithoutammunition.  They 
had  no  other  means  of  procuring  provifions  but 
by  plundering  the  countries  through  which  they 
marched.     In  their  definitive  courfe  they  ap- 
proached Placentia,  Bologna,  and  Florence,  but 
found  all  thefe  places  fo  well  prepared  for  their 
defence,   that   they   dared   not   attempt   them 
ttdthout  artillery.    Their  patience  was  now  quite 
exhaufted;  they  broke  out  into  a  furious  mutiny, 
which  Bourbon  appeafed  with  much  difficulty, 
by  convincing  them  that  their  prefervation  de- 
pended upon  their  union  and  perfeverance,  and 
by  promiiing  them  with  greater  confidence  than 
ever  a  fpeedy  period  to  all  their  fufferings,  and 
the  accomplilhment  of  all  his  promifes.    Having 
obtained  a  fmail  fum  of  money,  a  quantity  of 
ammunition,   and  three  field-pieces,  from  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  Bourbon  marched  his  army 
directly  to  Rome,  which  infpired  his  troops  with 
the  greatefl  joy,  as  they  there  expelled  the  lead 
refiftance  and  the  greatefl  booty.     Befides,  the 
Germans  in  his  army  were  in  general  Lutherans, 

who 
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\vho  hated  the  pope  as  much  as  they  loved  his 
treafures.    When  Bourbon  with* his  army  arrived 
at  Rome  May  5th,  he  rode  among  his  troops,  cry- 
ing out,  "  Behold  yonder  churches  and  palaces, 
"  the  receptacles  of  the  wealth  of  the  chriftian 
cc  world  ;  repofe  yourfelves  to-night,  and  to-mof- 
"  row  all  that  wealth  fhall  be  your  own."     Early 
in  the  morning  May  6th,  the  army  approached 
the  walls  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  and  at- 
tempted to  fcale  them  in  three  places.     But  they 
were  every  where  repulfed,  and  were  in  danger  of 
defifting  from  the  attempt.     Bourbon,  fenfible 
that  every  thing  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  that 
affault,  alighted  from  his  horfe,  feized  a  ladder, 
placed  it  againft  the  wall,  and  began  to  mount, 
when  he  received  a  (hot  in  the  groin,  and  fell  into 
the  ditch.     In  his  lail  moments,  this  brave,  ac- 
compliflied,  and  unfortunate  prince  defired  thofe 
about  him  to  cover  his  body  and  conceal  his  death. 
It  could  not  be  concealed,  and  the  report  of  it  in- 
flamed the  fury  of  his  troops  to  madnefs.     With 
a  dreadful  fhout  of  Bourbon,  blood,  and  ilaugh- 
ter,  they  mounted  the  walls,  and  rufhed  into  the 
city  like  a  torrent,  fpreading  death  and  deftruc- 
tion  wherever  they  appeared.       In  a  moment 
this  devoted  city  become  a  fcene  of  inexpreffible 
mifery  and  horror,  and  its  wretched  inhabitants 
fuffered  every  ill  that  the  rage,  avarice,  and  luft 
of  foldiers  could  inflict.    Their  mifery  did  not  ter- 
minateinaday,  but  continued  feveral  months;  the 
churches,palaces, and  private  houfes  were  dripped 
of  every  thing  that  was  valuable,  and  many  crimes 
were  committed  too  (hocking  to  be  recorded.  r~3. 

3:B  Gamier,  tom.xxiv.  p.a69— -379.     Guiccard.  1.13. 
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AJ).i527.  The  Pope  and  Cardinals  fled  to  the  caflle  of 
St.  Angelo,  which  faved  them  from  the  undiftin- 
guifhing  fury  of  the  foldiers.  But  that  fortrefe 

the  Pope,  being  unprovided  for  enduring  a  fiege  which  was 
unexpected,  His  Holinefs  was  foon  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  capitulating,  to  prevent  his  perifhing 
by  famine.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
dictated  by  his  enemies.  He  engaged  to  furren- 
der  all  the  places  of  itrength  in  his  dominions,  to 
pay  400,000  ducats  to  the  befieging  army,  and  to 
remain  a  prifoner  till  all  this  was  performed,  and 
the  Emperor's  pleafure  was  known. 329 

Hypocrify  The  news  of  the  facking  of  Rome,  and  the  im- 
prifonment  of  the  Pope,  excited  horror  and  in- 
dignation in  the  minds  of  all  good  catholics  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.  None  exprefled  greater  fur- 
prife  and  forrow  on  this  occafion  than  the  Em- 
peror. He  put  himfelf  and  all  his  court  into  the 
deepefl  mourning,  forbid  the  intended  rejoicing 
for  the  birth  of  his  fon,  and  commanded  prayers 
to  be  put  up  in  all  the  churches  of  Spain  for  the 
deliverance  of  His  Holinefs.  A  piece  of  hypo- 
crify  as  fhallow  as  it  was  impious.  33° 

Treaties.  The  concern  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land for  the  captivity  of  the  Pope  was  morefincere. 
There  had  been  three  treaties  concluded  between 
them  at  London  April  3oth.  i .  A  treaty  of  flricler 
union  and  alliance*  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Francis,  or  his  fecond  fon  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Ihould  efpoufe  the  Princels  Mary,  and  that  the 
two  kings  fhould  have  a  perfonal  interview  as  foon 

319  Gamier,  torn,  xxiv- p.  269 — 379.     Guicciard.  l.ij. 
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as  preliminaries  could  be  fettled.  2.  A  treaty  of  A.D.i5»7. 
perpetual  peace,  the  chief  article  of  which  was, 
that  to  remove  all  grounds  of  wars  and  quarrels. 
Henry  renounced  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors 
his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  all  the  ter- 
ritories poffeffed  by  Francis;  and  that  Francis  and 
his  fucceffors  mould  pay  to  Henry  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors 50,000  crowns  a-year  in  coin,  and  15,000 
crowns  worth  of  the  fait  of  Bruage  a-year,  for 
ever.  3.  A  treaty  of  offend  ve  war,  in  which  the 
two  kings  agreed  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  Em- 
peror, with  their  ultimate  propofals,  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  children  of  France,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  due  to  England;  and  if  the  Em- 
peror rejected  thefe  propofals,  two  heralds  were 
to  denounce  war  againft  him,  each  in  the  name 
of  his  own  king.  By  this  treaty  too  it  was  agreed 
that  the  warfhould  be  chiefly  pufhed  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  all  things  refpecling  the  num- 
bers of  troops  to  be  furnifhed  by  each  king,  and 
the  divrfion  of  their  conquelts,were  fettled33'.  But 
the  unfortunate  turn  of  affairs  in  Italy  required 
new  councils,  and  it  now  became  neceffary  to 
make  their  firft  and  greatefl  efforts  in  that  coun- 
try, to  prevent  their  confederates  from  deferting 
the  common  caufe.  With  this  view  they  made  an- 
other treaty,  May  29th,  in  which  they  agreed  to 
make  Italy  the  feat  of  the  war;  and  Francis  en- 
gaged to  fend  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  foot  and 
one  thoufand  horfe  to  join  the  confederate  army 
there;  while  Henry  obliged  himfelf  to  pay32,222 

131  Rym.  tom.xiv.  p.zoz — za;.    Herbert,  p.8o>  81. 
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A.D.I527.  crowns  a-month  for  fix  months,  in  lieu  of  the 
^ — " '  forces  he  was  to  have  furniftied  by  treaty  for  the 
war  in  the  Low  Countries 332.  In  confequence  of 
an  article  in  one  of  the  above  treaties.  Sir  Francis 
Pointz  was  appointed  ambafiador  to  make  the 
concerted  propofitions  to  the  Emperor,  and  fet 
out  for  Spain  by  way  of  France  May  loth,  with 
Clarenceaux  king  at  arms  in  his  company.333 
TheCardi-  As  the  propofed  interview  between  the  two 
bafr  to1"  kings  would  have  occafioned  too  long  a  delay 
France.  and  too  much  expence,  it  was  thought  better  to 
fend  the  Cardinal  with  unlimited  powers  to  fettle 
all  things  with  Francis,  who  agreed  to  meet  him 
*at  Amiens.  This  pompous  plenipotentiary  paffed 
through  London  in  a  kind  of  proceffion,  July  3d, 
Attended  by  many  perfons  of  rank,  with  a  retinue 
of  twelve  hundred  horfe.  He  arrived  at  Calais  on 
the  nth,  and  fet  out  from  thence  on  the  22d. 
He  was  met  on  the  frontiers  of  France  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  with  a  fplendid  train  of 
prelates,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  and  received 
into  every  town  with  proceffions,  pageants,  and 
all  the  honours  that  could  have  been  paid  to  the 
greater!  monarch 334.  Still  further  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  this  haughty  pried,  Francis  granted 
him  a  power  to  fet  all  prifoners  at  liberty  in  every 
town  through  which  he  pafled  33S.  Proceeding  by 
ilowjournies,  he- arrived  at  Abbeville  July  25th, 
and  there  fpent  about  a  week. 

The  Em-       While  the  Cardinal  remained  at  Abbeville  he  re- 
offerl S       ceived  the  Emperor's  anfwer  to  certain  propofi- 

reje&ed. 
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tionsthat  had  been  prefented  to  him  by  Francis. 
The  propofitions  were  thefe  four :  i .  That  Sforza 
Duke  of  Milan  ihould  be  reftored  to  his  domi- 
nions. 2.  That  Francis  would  pay  the  Emperor 
two  millions  of  crowns  in  lieu  of  Burgundy,  on 
which  he  ihould  receive  his  fons  and  his  Queen 
Eleanora.  3.  That  Francis  fhould  pay  the  debts 
which  theEmperor  owed  to  the  King  of  England. 
4.  It  was  propofed,  that  the  Emperor  ihould 
make  fome  addition  to  the  dowry  of  Queen  Elea- 
nora,  in  confideration  of  the  great  fums  he  was 
to  receive.  The  Emperor's  anfwer  coniifled  of 
eight  declarations,  chiefly  explanatory  of  thefenfe 
in  which  he  underilood  and  accepted  the  propo- 
fitions, with  fome  flight  alterations  336.  The  Em- 
peror fubjoined  to  thefe  declarations  very  ilrong 
expreflions  of  his  regard  for  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
"  who  (he  faid  '  had  always  been,  and  ilili  was, 
"  one  of  his  beft  friends."  Though  he  knew  him 
to  be  his  moil  inveterate  enemy.  He  exprefled, 
in  much  ilronger  terms  the  great  affection  and 
love  he  bore  to  his  deareil  uncle  the  King  of 
England,  for  whofe  fake  alone  he  had  made  the 
above  conceflions,  and  at  whofe  requeil  he  was 
ready  to  make  other  conceflions,  that  all  the  world 
might  know  that  he  efleemed  and  loved  him, 
and  valued  hisfriendfliip  more  than  that  of  other 
princes. 337  The  deiign  of  all  this  flattery  of 
Henry  and  his  favourite  is  obvious.  As  both 
Henry  and  Francis  were  refolved  on  war,  the 
Emperor's  propofals  were  rejected. 

33S  Rym.  p.  200.  *37  Ibid. 
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A.D.I527.      The  King  of  France  with  his  whole  court  arriv- 
^ C^  ed  at  Amiens  Augufl  sd,  and  the  Cardinal  made 

Treaties.      -  .  .  . 

his  public  entry  into  that  city  the  day  after,  with 
prodigious  pomp338.  There  he  continued  four- 
teen days,  tranfacling  bufinefs  with  Francis  and 
his  minifters,  and  three  treaties  were  concluded, 
Auguft  1 8th.  By  the  firft  of  thefe  treaties  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  fliould  efpoufe 
the  Princefs  Mary  —  that  the  interview  between 
the  two  kings  ihould  be  put  off  to  a  more  con- 
venient feafon  —  and  the  fums  of  money  to  be 
paid  monthly  by  the  King  of  England,  for  defray- 
ing the  expencesof  the  war  in  Italy,  and  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Pope,  were  fettled.  This 
treaty  was  intended  to  confirm  and  explain  the 
treaties  made  in  the  months  of  April  and  .May. 
By  the  fecond  treaty,  it  was  agreed,  that  what- 
ever privileges  the  Englifti  merchants  fliould  lofe 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor-in  confequence 
of  the  approaching  war,  they  mould  enjoy  firni- 
lar  privileges  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
France  during  the  continuance  of  that  war.  By 
the  third  treaty,  the  two  contra6ting  princes  en- 
deavoured to  guard  againfl  the  inconveniences 
they  and  their  fubjec~ls  might  fuflfer  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Pope,  when  he  was  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  Emperor.  In  order  to  this,  it  was 
agreed,  that  if  the  Emperor,  or  the  Pope  duringhis 
captivity,  called  a  general  council,  neither  of  the 
kings  mould  obey  the  call  without  the  confent  of 
the  other.  It  was  further  ftipulated,  that  if  the 
Pope,  while  he  was  a  prifoner,iflued  any  bulls  pre- 
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judicial  to  them  or  their  fubjedls,  they  fhould  A.D.i5ay. 
difregard  them  ;  and  that  in  the  mean-time  the 
church  of  England  fhould  be  governed  by  the 
Cardinal  legate,  and  the  Gallican  church  by  the 
prelates  of  that  kingdom 339.  Thefe  treaties  were 
ratified  with  great  folemnity,  and  delivered  by 
the  King  to  the  Cardinal  at  high  mafs,  in  the 
great  church  of  Amiens.340  The  Cardinal  having 
finifhed  his  buiinefs,  and  fpent  fome  time  in  a 
progrefs  with  the  court  of  France,  returned  to 
England  and  waited  on  the  King,  by  whom  he 
was  moil  gracioufly  received,  at  Richmond, 
September  zgth. 

In  the  mean-time  the  Englifh  plenipotentiary, 
Sir  Francis  Pointz,  had  reached  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  having  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
Emperor,  made  the  following  demand  in  the 
name  of  the  King  his  mailer: — That  the  Em- 
peror ihould  deliver  to  the  King  one  half  of  the 
ipoils  and  prifoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
as  he  had  contributed  to  the  pay  of  the  army 
which  had  taken  thofe  fpoils  and  prifoners : — 
that  he  ihould  give  up  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  one 
of  the  ions  of  France,  to  the  King: — that  he 
Ihould  immediately  repay  all  the  fums  of  money 
the  King  had  lent  him,  with  the  addition  of 
400,000  crowns  which  he  had  forfeited  by  violat- 
ing -his  contract  of  marriage  with  the  Princefs 
Mary  ; — and  that  he  fhould  reftore  the  Pope  to 
his  liberty,  and  indemnify  him  and  his  fubje&s 
for  all  the  lofies  they  had  fuilained. 341  The  Em- 

-9  Rym.  p.ao3— ai8.  «*°  Hall,  f.i6z. 
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A.D.I547.  peror  acled  with  his  tifual  caution  and  prudence 
' — Y — '  on  this  occafion.     He  faw  plainly  that  thefe  de- 
mands were  not  made  from  any  expe6lation  that 
they  would  be  granted,  but  only  to  procure  a 
pretence  for  declaring  war  againft  him  if  they 
were  rejected.     He  replied  therefore  with  great 
calmnefs,  That  thefe  were  matters  of  great  im- 
portance ;  that  he  would  deliberate  upon  them 
with  his  council,  and  then  return  an  anfwer.     A 
few  days  after,  the  Englifh  ambaffador,  with  the 
Bifhopof  Worceiler  and  Doctor  Lee,  the  Englifh 
refidents,  had  a  fecond  audience,  when  the  Em- 
peror acquainted  them,  that  he  had  refolved  to 
communicate  his  fentiments  on  their  demands  to 
his  dear  uncle,  by  his  ambaffador  at  the  court  of 
England,  and  begged  them,  to  wait  with  patience 
till  he  got  a  return  from  thence,  and  then  they 
mould  receive  his  final  anfwer. 341     By  this  means 
he  prevented  an  immediate  declaration  of  war, 
for  which  he  was  not  prepared,  and  gained  time 
to  make  frefh  efforts  to  detach  the  King  of  Eng- 
land from  an  intimate  union  with  France.     But 
the  invincible  animofity  of  the  Cardinal  againft 
him  prevented  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  efforts. 
The  Pope      The  Emperor,perceivingthat  the  captivity  of  the 
at  liberty.    pOpe  gave  great  offence  to  all  good  catholics,  and 
furnifhed  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  with  a 
plaufible  pretence  for  declaring  war  againft  him, 
determined  to  fet  him  at  liberty.     The  rapid  pro- 
grefs  alfo  of  the  confederate  army  in  Italy,  which 
was  now  marching  towards  Rome,  made  him 
haften  to  execute  that  refolution.    As  he  had  pre- 
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tended  great  forrow  for  the  captivity  of  His  Holi- 
nefs,fohenowpretended(with  equal  diffimulation) 
great  difintereftednefs  in  giving  him  his  liberty. 
He  demanded  he  faid,  no  ranibm  for  his  peribn  j 
but  as  the  army  that  had  reduced  him  to  captivity 
was  turbulent  and  ungovernable,  and  had  great 
arrears  of  pay  due  to  them,  it  was  neceflary  to 
procure  money  to  difcharge  thefe  arrears,  to  pre- 
vent their  breaking  out  into  fome  dreadful  mu- 
tiny. He  fent  orders  to  Moncado  his  miniiler 
at  Rome,  to  alarm  the  fears  of  His  Holinefs,  to 
make  him  impatient  for  his  liberty,  and  to  extort 
from  him  as  much  money  and  as  advantageous 
conditions  as  poffible.  Moncado  acted  his  part 
perfectly  well,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  His 
Holinefs  for  his  liberty  on  the  following  terms  : 
— That  he  fliould  never  take  part  againfl  the 
Emperor  in  Italy  : — that  he  mould  pay  immedi- 
ately 100,000  crowns  for  the  ufe  of  the  army; 
the  fame  fum  a  fortnight  after,  and  150,000  at 
the  end  of  three  months: — that  he  fliould  grant 
the  Emperor  a  crufado  in  all  his  dominions,  and 
the  tenth  of  all  eccleliaflical  revenues  in  Spain  ; 
— and  that  he  fliould  deliver  certain  cardinals  as 
hoftages,  and  certain  ftrong  towns  as  a  fecurity, 
for  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions 343.  The 
Pope  paid  the  firft  moiety  of  the  money,  delivered 
the  hoftages  and  towns,  and  was  to  have  been 
fet  at  liberty  December  joth;  but  dreading  that 
he  would  be  detained  on  fome  pretence  or  other, 
he  made  his  efcape  in  difguife  the  evening  before, 
and  took  flicker  in  Orvieto.  From  thence  he 

353  Gujcciard.  Hb.xviii.  p. 46 7. 
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A.D.I527.  immediately  wrote  to  the  King  of  England  and 
to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  acknowledging  that  he  owed 
his  liberty  to  their  powerful  interpofition,  ex- 
preffing  the  moil  lively  gratitude,  and  imploring 
the  continuance  of  their  prote6tion. 

Divorce.  Befide  Henry's  ilrong  attachment  to  the 
church  of  Home,  of  which  he  had  been  the 
champion,  both  by  his  fword  and  pen,  he  had 
another  motive  which  induced  him  to  eipoufe 
the  caufe  of  the  imprifoned  Pope  with  warmth. 
He  had  formed  a  refolution  to  procure  a  divorce, 
if  poffible,  from  his  Queen,  Catherine  of  Spain, 
the  Emperor's  aunt ;  and  he  well  knew  that  no- 
thing could  contribute  fo  much  to  the  fuccefs  of 
that  defign  as  the  favour  of  His  Holinefs.  As 
this  divorce  engaged  almofl  the  whole  attention 
of  Henry  and  his  minifters  for  feveral  years,  and 
produced  effects  of  the  greatefl  importance  and 
altogether  unexpected,  it  is  necefiary  to  trace  the 
proceedings  in  it  from  year  to  year  with  the 
mofl  anxious  care  and  laborious  inveiligation. 

The  time  j^  js  impoffible  to  difcover,  with  abfolute  cer- 
tainty,  the  precife  time  when  Henry  refolved  to 
procure  a  divorce  from  his  Queen,  or  the  motives 
which  determined  him  to  form  that  refolution.  It 
is  however  highly  probable,  that  he  had  formed  it 
a  confiderable  time  before  he  made  it  public,  and 
that  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced  were 
neither  criminalnor  diihonourable.  Great  doubts 
concerning  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  his 
brother's'widowweregenerallyentertainedasfoon 
as  it  was  propofed.  His  father,  Henry  VII.,  who, 
prompted  by  his  predominant  pafiion,  avarice.,  had 
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formed  the  fcheme  and  promoted  the  contract  of 
that  uncommon  marriage,  was  afterwards  con- 
vinced of  its  illegality,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent its  accompliihment.  With  this  view  he  per- 
fuaded  his  fon  to  protefl  againft  the  contract  of 
his  marriage  on  the  very  day  he,  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  charged 
him  with  great  earneftnefs  never  to  celebrate  that 
marriage344.  Warham  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
a  man  greatly  efteemed  for  his  learning  and  in- 
tegrity, declared  loudly  againft  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage  (when  it  was  debated  in  coun- 
cil) as  inceftuous,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
with  which,  he  faid,  the  Pope  could  not  difpenfe.345 
Though  Henry's  amorous  difpofition,  the  charms 
of  the  Princefs,  and  the  perfuafions  of  his  coun- 
fellors,  made  himdifregard  the  dying  admonitions 
of  his  father,  and  the  ftrong  declarations  of  the 
primate,  yet  they  could  not  fail  to  make  an  im- 
preflion  upon  his  mind,  which  could  not  be  quite 
forgotten,  and  would  be  eafily  revived.  While 
the  Queen  retained  her  beauty,  continued  to  bear 
children,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  a  fon  orfons  to 
fucceed  him  on  the  throne,  his  fcruples,  it  is  pro- 
bable,gavehimlittle trouble;  butwhenherbeauty 
faded,  infirmities  fucceeded,  and  all  hopes  of  illue 
vaniihed,  he  becameuneafy ;  his  doubts  about  the 
legality  of  his  marriage  revived ;  the  dread  of 
leaving  a  difputable  fucceffion  increafed ;  and  he 
began  to  think  of  a  divorce,  as  the  only  thing  that 
could  relieve  him  from  all  thefe  embarraffments. 

344  Morifon's  Apomaxis,  p.  13. 
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A.D.IJ27.  All  this  happened  in  the  year  1524  :  for  it  was  in 
' — v — '  that  year,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  his  own  to 
Simon  Grinius,  that  he  began  to  abftain  from  all 
conjugal  intercourfe  with  the  Queen,  from  fcru- 
pies  which  he  then  entertained  about  the  legality 
of  his  marriage346.  It  was  in  that  year,  therefore, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  a  divorce,  influenced  by  the  following 
motives :  his  fcruples  about  the  legality  of  his 
marriage  ;  his  dread  of  leaving  a  difputable  fuc- 
ceffion  ;  and  his  defires  and  hopes  of  having  male 
iffue  by  a  lawful  marriage.  The  advanced  age 
andinfirmities  of  the  Queen  might  give  additional 
weight  to  thefe  motives,  and  make  the  thoughts 
of  a  feparation  from  her  lefs  painful ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence,  or  even  probability,  that  he  had 
then  fet  his  affections  on  any  other  lady. 
Hemy  Though  Henry  began  fo  early  to  be  difquieted 

vhiced°of  with  doubts  about  the  legality  of  his  marriage, 
the  niega-  it  feems  to  have  been  a  confiderable  time  before 
marriage8  ^e  was  ^u^7  convinced  that  it  was  unlawful. 
Pope  Julius  II.  had  granted  a  difpenfation 
for  it,  and  he  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
papal  power,  to  which  he  was  unwilling  to  fet 
any  bounds.  Having  a  tafte  for  theological 
ftudies,  he  applied  with  great  ardour  to  the  fludy 
of  this  queftion,  in  which  he  was  fo  deeply  in- 
terefted.  He  even  compofed  a  book  upon  the 
ftibje6l,  to  prove,  firft,  that  the  marriage  of 
a  brother's  widow  was  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  God;  and  fecondly,  that  the  Pope  had  not 

346  Burnet,  voM.  p.  j8. 
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power  to  difpenfe  with  the  laws  of  God;  and 
confequently,  that  his  marriage  with  his  brother's 
\vi  dow  was  unlawful.  He  proved  the  firft  by  two 
laws  in  Leviticus,  and  confidered  the  death  of  his 
two  fons  by  the  Queen  as  the  effect  of  the  threat- 
ening in  one  of  thefe  laws,  thatiuch  marriages 
ihould  be  childlefs  347.  The  fecond  may  feem  to 
us  a  felf-evident  proportion  that  needed  no  proof; 
but  fuch  was  the  infatuation  and  bigotry  of  thofe 
times,  that  it  was  efleemed  by  many  a  mofl  pefti- 
]ent  herefy  to  fet  any  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
Pope  in  granting  pardons  and  difpenfations.  Fox, 
BiQiop  of  Winchefter,  threatened  to  accufe  Arch- 
bifhop  Warham  of  herefy,  for  denying  the  Pope's 
power  to  difpenfe  with  the  laws  of  God.  But 
Thomas  Aquinas  having  declared  in  the  moil 
explicit  terms,  fupported  by  the  ftrongeft  reafons, 
againfl  the  Pope's  power  of  difpenh'ng  with  the 
divine  laws,  Henry  embraced  the  opinion  of  his 
favourite  author,  and  became  fully  convinced  that 
his  marriage  was  unlawful,  and  refolutely  deter- 
mined to  procure  thediiTolutionof  it  by  divorce343. 
In  this  opinion  and  determination  he  was  con- 
firmed by  hisfavourite  Wolfey,hisconfeflbr  Long- 
land  Bifliop  of  Lincoln, and  other  men  of  learning. 

Though  Henry  had  abftained  from  all  conjugal  His  inten- 
intercourfe  with  the  Queen  for  a  confiderable  il™  ^ 
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time,  he  flill  continued  to  treat  her  with  the 
greateft  attention  and  refpec"l,and  to  keep  his  in- 
tention of  filing  for  a  divorce  as  fecret  as  poffible. 
But  his  refolution  being  now  taken,  and  his  plan 
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of  proceeding  formed,  he  began  to  difclofe  his 
defign  with  great  art  and  caution.  The  Bifhop  oi 
Tarbe,  and  other  French  ambaffadors,  who  were 
at  London  in  March  this  year  negotiating  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Princefs  Mary  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans, ftarted  this  objection, and  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Princefs  might  be  called  in  quefiion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  illegality  of  her  father's  marriage 
with  his  brother's  widow,  which  might  obftruct 
her  fucceflion  to  the  crown 349.  Both  the  King  and 
Wolfey  affected  to  appear  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
objection  ;  though  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not  ab- 
folutely  certain,  that  it  was  made  in  confequence 
of  a  concert  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
England,  to  f  urnifh  Henry  with  a  fair  pretence 
for  beginning  his    procefs,    and    demanding  a 
divorce.     The  French,   at  that  time,  courted 
Henry's  friendfhip  with  the  greatefl  ardour,  as 
the  only  thing  that  could   preferve  thei?  mo- 
narchy from  defcru6lion,  or  deliver  their  king 
from  captivity.     In   thefe  circumflances,  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  ambaffadors  would  have 
ftarted  an  objection  that  fo  nearly  affected  the 
honour,  peace,   and  happinefs  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly, if  they  had  not  known  that  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  King,  and  a  part  of  his  plan. 
Secretary        After  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  had  been  made 
Ronw°       to  Pel*fuade  the  Queen  to  confent  to  a  divorce,  the 
King's  fecretary, Doctor  Knight,wasfent  to  Rome 
in  July  this  year,  to  make  application  to  the  Pope, 
who  was  believed  to  be  the  only  perfon  who  had 
power  to  grant  what  was  fo  much  defired.  He  car- 

55«     Heylinrp,.3. 
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ried  with  him  letters  from  the  King  and  the  Car-  A.D.i527. 
dinal  to  the.  Pope,  reprefenting  the  many  great 
fer vices  they  had  done  to  His  Holinefs  and  the 
fee  of  Rome ;  painting  in  the  flrongeil  colours 
the  King's  diftrefs,  occaiioned  by  thefcruples  he 
entertained  about  the  unlawfulnefs  of  his  mar- 
riage, or  rather  by  his  full  conviction  that  it  was 
unlawful;  and  entreating  His  Holinefs,  in  the  moil 
earned  manner,  to  examine  this  important  caufe 
without  delay,  and  grant  that  relief  which  juf- 
tice  required.  The  Cardinal,  in  his-letter,  con- 
jured the  Pope  in  fo  earneil  and  pathetic  a  ftrairi 
to  grant  what'the  Kingdefired,  that  hefeems  to 
have  forefeen  that  the  continuance  of  his  own 
power  and  favour  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  that 
defign  3S°.  They  knew  the  court  of  Rome  too 
well,  to  depend  entirely  on  their  letters,  and  the 
goodnefs  of  the  caufe,  for  fuccefs.  The  fecretary 
carried  with  him  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  bills 
on  the  bank  of  Venice  for  10,000  crowns;  and 
if  the  arts  of  corruption  were  not  fufficiently 
underflood,  they  might  belearned  from  the  direc- 
tions that  were  given  by  the  Cardinal  for  the  dif- 
pofal  of  that  money 3SI.  Doctor  Knight  was  alfo 
directed  to  communicate  all  his  letters  and  in- 
ftructions  to  Sir  Gregory  Caffali,  the  King's  fe- 
lident  at  Rome,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  him 
in  all  things. 

When  the  fecretary  arrived  at  Rome,  the  Pope  Applies  tc 
was  flill  a  prifoner ;  but  having  confulted  with  the  p°Pe- 
Caffali,  they  found  means,  by  bribing  fome  of 
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A.D.ij»7-  his  guards,  to  communicate  their  bufinefs  and 
the  King's  requifitions  to  His  Holinefs,  and  re- 
ceived a  mofl  favourable  anfwer.    The  Pope  pro- 
feffed  the  moil  lively  gratitude  to  the  King  for  all 
his  former  favours,  and  declared,  thathe  depended 
upon  him  alone  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty ; 
and  that  when  he  recovered  it,  he  would  deny 
him  nothing ;  but  that  he  could  do  nothing  while 
he  was  a  prifoner  that  would  be  efteemed  legal. 
Tne  Englifh  ambafTadors  concealed  themfelves 
with  the  greateft  care,  for  fear  of  being  difcovered 
and  infulted  by  the  Spanifh  foldiers,  while  the 
Pope  remained  in  prifon  :  but  as  foon  as  he  made 
his  efcape,  they  flew  to  Orvieto,  and  renewed 
their  folicitations.  They  found  His  Holinefs ftillin 
great  terror  of  the  imperial  army;  and  he  further 
informed  them,  that  when  he  was  in  prifon,  the 
general  of  the  obfervants  had  charged  him,  in 
the  Emperor's  name,  to  take  no  itep  in  their 
King's  divorce  till  he  had  firft  communicated  it 
to  his  minifters  at  Rome,     The  fecretary,  Doc- 
tor Knight,  had  brought  with  him  copies  of  the 
four  following  inftruments,  which  he  and  CafTali 
mod  earneflly  entreated  His  Holinefs  to  grant: 

1.  A  commiffion  to  two  cardinals,  for  hearing 
and  determining  the  caufe  in  England,  whereof 
Cardinal  Wolfey  to  be  one. 

2.  A  decretal,  wherein  the  Pope  fliould  pro- 
nounce the  marriage  void,  upon  proof  of  carnal 
knowledge  bet  ween  Prince  Arthur  and  Katharine. 

3.  A  difpenfation  for  the  King  to  marry  an- 
other. 

,  A 
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4.  A  pollicitation  that  the  Pope  would  not 
revoke  any  of  thefe  a6ls. 352 

After  feveral  audiences,  in  which  they  endea- 
voured to  convince  the  Pope  of  the  illegality  of 
the  marriage,  and  to  perfuade  him  to  grant  thefe 
acts  ;  and  after  they  had  gained  the  Cardinal, 
with  whom  he  confulted,  by  a  prefent  of  4000 
crowns  ;  they  obtained  two  of  the  acts,  the 
commiffion  and  difpenfation,  but  confiderably 
changed  from  the  draughts  they  hadprefented353. 
Secretary  Knight  being  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
fent  them  to  England  by  Gambara  the  papal  pro- 
thonotary,  and  followed  him  by  flow  journies, 
leaving  Caifali  to  continue  his  folicitations. 

As  foon  as  Henry  had  determined  to  be  di-  Anne 
vorced  from  his  Queen,  he  began  to  look  around  Boleyn- 
him  for  another  lady  to  fupply  her  place.  Cardinal 
Wolfey,itisfaid,recommendedMargaretDuchefs- 
dowager  of  Alen9on,  the  French  King's  fitter, 
with  a  view  to  render  the  union  of  thefe  two  mo- 
narchs  more  perfect  and  permanent.  But  a  young 
lady  appeared  in  the  court  of  England  this  year, 
who  made  a  fudden  and  complete  conquefl  of 
the  King's  heart,  by  the  charms  of  her  perfon 
and  converfation.  This  was  the  fair  unfortunate 
Anne  Boleyn,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
by  a  fifter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  nearly  re- 
lated to  many  of  the  greateft  families  in  England, 
She  was  bom  A.  D.  1507.,  and  was  carried  into 
France  A.  D.  1515.,  when  me  was  only  in  her 
ninth  year,  by  the  King's  lifter,  the  Princefs 

352  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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A.D.I527.  Mary,  when  fhe  was  married  to  Louis  XII.,  oh 
"""*        whom  fhe  attended  till  that  Princefs  returned  to 
England,  after  the  death  of  her  hufband.  Though 
fhe  was  flill  very  young,  her  perfon  and  man- 
ners were  fo  pleafing,  that  fhe  was  retained  by 
Queen  Claude,  the  firft  confort  to  Francis  I. ; 
,    and  after  the  death  of  that  amiable  and  virtu- 
ous Queen,  July  1524.,  fhe  lived  with  Margaret 
Duchefs  of  Alen^on  till  fhe  was  brought  into 
England  by  her  father,  when  he  returned  from 
his  embafiy  in  Prance,  A.  D.  1527.,  and  foon 
after  admitted  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to 
the  Queen.     It  was  in  this  fituation  the  King 
had  aft  opportunity  of  feeing  her,  and  fometimes 
engaging  her  in  converfation  ;  and  he  was  fo 
much  charmed  byv  her  beauty,  her  virtue,  her 
vivacity,  her  eafy  and  fprightly  manners,  that  he 
refolved  to  raife  her  to  the  throne,  and  became 
more  impatient  for  obtaining  a  divorce. 3S4 
•juD.i5»8.      When  the  commiffion  and  difpenfation  above 
Embaflyto  mentioned  were  brought  into  England  by  Gam- 
bara,  they  were  found  to  be  fo  defective,  that  it 
was  thought  dangerous  to  proceed  upon  them ; 
and  it  was  refolved  to  fend  ambafTadors  to  Rome 
to  obtain  more  ample  powers.     Do6lor  Stephen 
Gardiner,  the  Cardinal's  fecretary,  and  Doctor 
Edward  Fox,  the  King's  almoner,  two  of  the  moft 
learned  men  in  England,  were  pitched  upon  for 
this  embaffy,  and  prodigious  pains  were  taken  to 
furnifh  them  with  every  thing  that  could  con  tri- 
bute to  render  their  negotiations  fuccefsful.  Thefe 
ambaffadors  fet  out  from  London  loth  February, 

354  Burnet,  vol.i.  p.43,  44. 
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and  carried  with  them  the  draught  of  a  commif- 
lion  to  Cardinal  Wolfey  and  another  cardinal,  to 
try  this  great  caufe  in  England ;  in  which  every 
claufe  was  inferted  that  could  render  it  effectual, 
and  prevent  the  advocation  of  the  caufe  to 
Rome;  together  with  letters  from  the  King  and 
the  Cardinal,  containing  every  argument  and 
motive  that  could  be  conceived  to  engage  His 
Holinefs  to  grant  the  commirlion.  The  Car- 
dinaPs  letter  was  written  with  as  much  earneft- 
nefs  and  importunity  as  if  his  life  had -been  at 
flake.  As  Henry  was  vain  of  his  learning,  and 
fond  of  literary  fame,  he  compofed  a  book  to 
prove  the  illegality  of  his  marriage,  which  he 
delivered  to  the  ambaffadors  to  be  prefented  to 
the  Pope ;  and,  which  was  of  more  confequence, 
he  entrufted  them  with  a  great  fum  of  money, 
to  be  diilributed  in  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
ambaffadors,  according  to  their  inftructions, 
went  firfl  to  the  court  of  France,  and  procured 
letters  from  that  King,  importuning  the  Pope  to 
grant  the  requeft  of  the  King  of  England ;  and 
after  a  fatiguing  journey,  they  arrived  at  Or- 
vieto,  March  2oth,  A.  D.  1528. 3SS 

Though  the  war  was  ftill  carried  on  in  Italy, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  England  tionofwar- 
continued  their  negotiations  at  the  court  of 
Spain  for  obtaining  a  peace,  and  the  mitigation 
of  fome  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid. 
But  about  the  beginning  of  this  year  all  hopes 
of  peace  vaniihed  j  the  two  Kings  recalled  their 

3SS  Strype,  vol.i.  p.po,  &c.     Burnet,  vol.i.  p.ji,  52.     Records, 
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A.D.I528.  ambafiadors,  and  declared  war  in  form  againft  the 
Emperor,  by  theirrefpe6liveheralds,  January  22d, 
A.  D.  1528. 3S6     Charles,  in   his  anfvver  to  the 
Engliih.  herald,  fpoke  in  refpe6lful  terms  of  his 
royal  mailer,  and  regretted  the  lofs  of  his  friend- 
Ihip,  which  he  imputed  to  the  refentment  of 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  offended  with  him 
becaufe  he  had  refufed  to  make  him  Pope  by 
force  of  arms.     In  his  fpeech  to  the  French 
herald,  he  exprefled  himfelf  with  great  afperity 
againft  Francis ;  declaring  that  he  had  violated 
his  mofl  folemn  oaths,  and  acted  in  a  manner 
unbecoming  a  gentleman.  This  produced  a  chal- 
lenge to  fingle  combat  from  Francis,  which  was 
accepted  by  Charles,  and  made  a  mighty  noife 
for  fome  time,  but  at  length  came  to  nothing.357 
Duplicity        When  the  Emperor's  ambaffador  received  the 
Cardinal     news  of  this  declaration  of  war,  he  prepared  for 
his  departure ;  but  he  was  detained  by  Wolfey, 
who  wrote  him  a  letter,  afluring  him  that  the  he- 
rald had  exceeded  his  powers,  and  that  he  fhould 
be  punifhed  for  it  on  his  return.     The  herald 
obtained  an  authentic  copy  of  this  letter,  which 
he  laid  before  the  King,  together  with  three 
letters  in  the  Cardinal's  own  hand,  commanding 
him  to  declare  war.     Henry  was  fo  much  en- 
raged at  the  duplicity  and  prefumption  of  his 
favourite,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was 
appeafed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  impreffion  it 
made  upon  his  mind  was  never  entirely  effaced.358 

y/>  Rym.  torn. xvi.  p.  200.     Herbert,  p. 85.     Guicciard.  p.47i. 
357  Memoires  de   Bellay,   torn.  i.  p.  103.      Garnier,   torn.  xxiv. 
p.  330,  &G. 
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If  this  war  had  been  profecuted  with  vigour, 
according  to  the  plan  propofed,  of  invading  Truce> 
Flanders  by  a  French  army  on  one  fide,  and  an 
Englifh  army  on  the  other,  it  would  have  in- 
volved theEmperor  in  great  perplexity.  But  it  was 
exceedingly  unpopular  in  England,  and  almoft 
the  whole  nation  exclaimed  againfl  it,  and  againft 
the  Cardinal,  the  author  of  it,  who,  they  laid, 
facrificed  the  peace  and  profperity  of  his  country 
to  gratify  his  own  refentment.  Befide  this,  the 
King's  attention  was  fo  entirely  engroffed  by  the 
affair  of  his  divorce,  that  he  liflened  with  plea- 
fure  to  fome  pacific  propofals  that  were  made  to 
him  by  Margaret  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  a  truce  for  eight  months  was  concluded 
June  8th,  to  which  the  King  of  France  acceded 
with  great  reludlance  June  24th. 359 

When  the  Englifh  ambaffadors,  Gardiner  and 
Fox,  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Pope  l 
at  Orvieto,  March  23d,  they  found  him  ill  accom- 
modated, ill  attended,  and  in  great  dread  of  the 
imperial  army.  Having  delivered  the  King's 
letters  and  the  Cardinal's,  he  read  them,  and  then 
broke  out  into  the  flrongefl  expreffions  of  grati- 
tude to  the  King,  and  of  his  earnelt  defire  to 
oblige  him.  They  then  prefented  the  King's 
book,  and  entered  into  a  long  converfation  on 
the  object  of  their  embafTy :  in  which  they  re- 
moved fome  unfavourable  impreffions  the  Pope 
had  received  of  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  and  of 
the  fincerity  of  the  Cardinal  in  his  defire  of  the 
divorce.  At  laft  they  produced  the  copy  of  the 

359  Rym.  tom.xiv.  p.  25  8.,  &c. 
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commiffion  to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  and  another 
cardinal  to  be  named  by  the  Pope,  which  they 
mofl  earneftly  entreated  him  to  grant,  and  re- 
commended Cardinal  Campegius,  as  the  propereft 
perfon  to  be  joined  with  Wolfey ;  leaving  the 
commiffion  with  him  for  his  consideration.  36° 

continued.  The  Englifh  ambaffadors  had  feveral  other  long 
conferences  with  the  Pope,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  cardinals  and  other  learned  men  ;  in  which 
they  entered  upon  the  merits  of  the  King's  caufe, 
the  illegality  of  his  marriage,  the  infufficiericy 
of  the  dilpenfation  of  Julius  II.  to  render"  it 
lawful,  and  the  neceffity  of  granting  the  com- 
miffion in  the  form  required.  In  the  preamble 
of  that  commiffion  it  was  gently  hinted,  that 
fome  people  denied  that  the  Pope  had  power  to 

Arguments  difpenfe  with  the  laws  of  God ;  but  they  foon 
f°unc*  ^at  ^is  was  a  topic  not  to  be  infifted  upon ; 
for  though  Clement  was  much  difpirited  by  his 
late  captivity  and  his  prefent  diftrefs,  he  ftill  re- 
tained fo  much  of  the  fpirit  of  his  predeceffors, 
that  he  would  hear  no  reafoning  on  the  limits  of 
his  power.  But  though  the  popes  of  thofe  times 
impioufly  claimed  the  power  of  difpenfing  with 
the  laws  of  God,  they  had  the  modefly  to  ac- 
knowledge that  former  popes  might  have  been 
deceived  and  impofed  upon  by  mifinformation, 
and  that  the  difpenfations  and  other  bulls  which 
they  had  granted  upon  wrong  fuggeftions,  were 
null  and  of  no  force.  The  ambaffadors  therefore 
fet  themfelves  to  prove,  that  the  difpenfation  for 
their  King's  marriage  was  granted  upon  wrong 

3fio  Strype,  p.  91—94. 
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fuggeftions,  and  confequently  was  null  and  void,  A.D.i5a8. 
and  the  marriage  unlawful.  The  fuggeftions  ^ 
on  which  it  was  granted  were  thefe  two  ;  i .  That 
the  marriage  was  neceffary  to  prevent  the  moil 
cruel  and  bloody  wars  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain  and  England.  2.  That  it  was  moft  ear- 
neftly  delired  by  Henry  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
firft  of  thefe  was  unqueftionably  falfe,  becaufe 
the  two  nations  and  the  two  royal  families  were 
then  in  the  moft  perfect  amity,  and  had  no 
ground  of  quarrel.  The  fecond  could  not  be 
true,  becaufe  Henry  was  then  only  in  his  twelfth 
year, -and  could  not  fo  much  as  give  his  confent, 
and  he  had  proteiled  againft  the  projected  mar- 
riage on  the  very  day  he  had  completed  his 
fourteenth  year. 361 

Thefe  arguments,  the  importunity  of  the  am-  Bulls  ob~ 
bafladors,  but  efpecially  the  progrefs  of  the  tained' 
French  and  their  confederates,  who  had  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  prevailed  upon  the  cau- 
tious and  timid  pontiff  to  take  fome  fleps  which 
feemed  to  promife  Henry  fuccefs  in  this  great 
caufe.  Soon  after  the  confederate  army,  com- 
manded by  Lautric,  had  invefted  the  city  of 
Naples,  in  which  the  imperial  army  had  taken 
flielter,  the  Pope  believing  the  war  to  be  near  at 
an  end,  and  that  the  imperialifts  would  be  driven 
out  of  Italy,  granted  the  Englifh  ambaifadors 
almoft  whatever  they  defired.  By  a  bull  dated 
at  Viterbo  June  6th.  he  appointed  Cardinal  Wol- 
fey  and  Cardinal  Campegius  his  legates  alatere 
in  England,  with  the  moft  ample  powers  to  judge 

3i|  Collier's  Ecclef.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  35.     Burnet,  vol.i.  p.  5  2. 
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A.D.i538.and  determine  the  affair  of  the  King's  mar- 
riage  362.  As  the  affairs  of  the  confederates  Hill 
continued  to  wear  a  favourable  afpeel,  and  it  was 
expected  they  would  foon  make  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
Pope  proceeded  a  flep  further,  and  on  July  i3th 
he  iigned  a  folemn  pollicitation,  that  he  would 
never  revoke  the  commiffion  he  had  given  to  the 
legates,  nor  advocate  the  caufe  to  Rome.  By 
the  importunate  felicitations  of  the  ambaffadors, 
he  granted  about  the  fame  time,  or  foon  after,  a 
decretal  bull,  annulling  Henry's  marriage  with 
Queen  Katharine,  and  permitting  him  to  marry 
any  other  lady  363.  This  bull  was  committed  to 
Campegius  to  be  carried  into  England. 

Duplicity       Henry  and  his  minifters  now  imagined  that 


of  the  j.jjey  jjac|  furmounted  all  difficulties,  and  enter- 
tained the  llrongefl  hopes  of  obtaining  the  de- 
fired  divorce  in  a  very  fhort  time.  But  they  were 
much  miflaken.  The  Pope  had  other  views,  of 
which  they  were  entirely  ignorant.  Though  he 
publicly  profeffed  the  mofl  inviolable  attachment 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  England  and  their  con- 
federates, and  the  mofl  implacable  refentment 
againfl  the  Emperor,  yet  he  privately  negotiated 
a  reconciliation  with  that  Prince,  and  refolved 
to  do  nothing  effectual  in  favour  of  the  King  of 
England  that  might  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  that 
negotiation.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  refolution 
by  the  unfortunate  turn  the  affairs  of  the  confe- 
derates had  taken  before  Naples,  where  their 

3f2  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  295. 
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army  was  threatened  with  deftru&ion  by  famine  A.D.I528. 
and  the  peftilence.  Though  he  had  granted,  ""^ 
therefore,  the  above  bulls,  to  cherifh  the  hopes  of 
the  King,  and  excite  the  fears  of  the  Emperor, 
and  make  him  more  defirous  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, he  took  the  moft  effectual  meafures  to  pre- 
vent their  execution.  With  this  view  he  directed 
Campegius  (who  was  entirely  under  his  in- 
fluence) to  pretend  great  reluctance  to  under- 
take fo  long  a  journey  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirmities;  and  when  this  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  the  importunity,  the  promifes,  and  certain 
other  more  powerful  arguments  of  the  Engliih 
ambaffadors,  he  travelled  fo  flowly,that  he  did  not 
arrive  in  England  till  the  month  of  October. 364 

Though  Henry  had  been  much  difgufted  with  Campe- 
Campegius  for  his  affected  delays,  he  prepared  to  ^sTn 
give  him  a  moft  magnificent  reception,  which  he,  England. 
being  much  afflicted  with  the  gout,  declined. 
When  he  had  refted  fome  days,  and  was  a  little 
recovered,  he  was  carried  in  a  chair,  accompa- 
nied by  Cardinal  Wolfey  and  a  fplendid  train  of 
nobles,  to  an  audience  of  the  King  at  Bridewell. 
At  this  audience  his  fecretary  made  an  elegant 
harangue  in  Latin,  in  which  he  painted  the  cruel- 
ties committed  by  the  imperial  army  at  the  fack- 
ing  of  Rome  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  and  con- 
eluded  with  a  flattering  addrefs  to  the  King  as 
the  faviour  of  the  church,  and  deliverer  of  the 
Pope.     To  this  harangue  Doctor  Fox  made  a 


364  Burnet,    p.  54,   55.      Herbert,    p.  107.      Strype,    Records, 
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A.D.ija8.  modeft  reply  in  the  fame  language 36s.    When  the 
""""^  J  affembly  was  difmiffed,  the  two  cardinals  had  a 
private  conference  with  the  King,  in  which  Cam- 
pegius, it  is  faid,  exhorted  him  to  live  in  love 
and  harmony  with  his  Queen,  and  defift  from 
profecuting  for  a   divorce.      This  exhortation 
was  equally  unexpected  and  difagreeable.     But 
»     Henry's  circumftances  at  this  time  obliged  him 
to  bear  many  things  that  were  very  unpleafant  to 
his  proud  impatient  fpirit. 

Refufal  of  To  mitigate  the  King's  difpleafure  and  revive 
Campegius  fos  hopes,  Campegius  fliewed  to  him  and  the 
Pope  to  Cardinal  the  decretal  bull  which  annulled  his  mar- 
part  with  riage  with  the  Queen,  and  permitted  him  to 
marry  any  other  lady.  But  when  he  was  defired 
to  commit  this  bull  to  Wolfey  for  a  few  days, 
that  he  might  fhew  it  to  fome  of  the  King's  con- 
fidential counfellors,  he  abfolutely  refufed,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  moft  earned 
entreaties  to  partwith  it  or  fhew  it  to  any  other. 
This  greatly  irritated  and  difconcerted  both  the 
King  and  the  Cardinal.  They  apprehended  that 
fome  deception  was  intended,  and  determined, 
if  poffible,  to  get  pofleffion  of  that  bull,  which, 
would  have  effe&ually  fecured  their  fuccefs,  and 
„  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  difap- 
point  them.  With  this  view,  the  Cardinal  wrote 
to  Sir  Gregory  Caffali,  commanding  him  to  wait 
upon  the  Pope,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  fend  an 
order  to  Campegius  to  fhew  the  decretal  bull  to 
fome  of  the  King's  confidential  fervants ;  and  he 
defires  him  to  plead  this  caufe  with  as  much 

365  Hall,  £.179. 
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earneflnefs  as  if  he  was  pleadings  for  the  fal- 
vation  of  his  foul3"6.     But  the  Pope  proved  as 
obftinate  as  Campegius.     For  though  John  and 
Vincent  CafTali  (in  the  abfence  of  their  brother 
Sir  Gregory,  who  was  confined  by  licknefs  at 
Bonnonia)  importuned  him  in  the  mod  earned 
manner,  and  employed  every  argument  that  could 
work  upon  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  renewed  their 
arguments   and  importunities   feveral  different 
days,  he  remained  inflexible.     Of  all  this  John 
Caffali  wrote  a  long  account  to  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
dated  at  Rome  December  i5th,  and  fent  it  by 
his  brother  Vincent 35?.     The  two  Caffalis,  in  the 
£ourfe  of  their  application  to  thePope,  difcovered 
his  negotiation  with  the  Emperor,  and  that  it 
was  this  that  made  him  fo  refolute  in  refufing  to 
comply  with  the  King's  requeft. 

Henry  and  his  minifters  were  in  no  little  per-  Speech  of 
plexity  at  this  time.     On  the  arrival  of  Campe- the  King* 
gius,  the  King's  divorce  became  the  fubjecl.  of 
almofl  every  converfation,  and  was  in  general  fo 
unpopular,  that  they  dreaded  infurrections  in 
feveral  places.    To  prevent  thefe,  the  King  made 
a  fpeech  to  an  aflembly  of  nobles,  prelates,  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  principal  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, and  many  other  perfons  of  note,  in  the  hall 
of  his  palace  of  Bridewell  November  8th.     In 
this  fpeech  he  declared,  with  the  moft  awful  fo- 
lemnity,  that  the  troubles  of  his  confcience  about 
the  unlawfulnefs  of  his  marriage,  and  the  dread 
of  leaving  a  difputed  fucceffion,  and  not  any  dif- 
like  to  his  Queen,  whom  he  highly  praifed,  were 
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A,D.i5a8.  the  motives  which  had  determined  him  to  have 
"""^  '  the  lawfulnefs  or  unlawfulnefs  of  his  marriage 
fully  tried  and  finally  decided.    He  entreated  all 
who  heard  him  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  fubje&s 
in  their  feveral  countries,  by  informing  them  of 
what  he  had  now  faid  ;  declaring,  that  if  any 
of  them  after  this  prefumed  to  impute  his  con- 
duel  to  unworthy  motives,  or  attempted  to  raife 
difturbances,  they  mould  be  feverely  punimed368. 
This  Ipeech,  with  fome  other  precautions  that 
were  taken,  preferved  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  car-        A  few  days  after  this,  the  two  cardinals  waited 
on  the**    upon  the  Queen,  and  intimated  to  her  the  corn- 
Queen,      miffion  they  had  received  from  the  Pope  to  try 
the  validity  of  her  marriage.     Campegius  was 
the  fpeaker  on  this  occafion,  and  exhorted  her, 
it  is  faid,  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  enter  into 
a  religious  life.     The  Queen  anfwered  him  with 
great  compofure,  that  flie  was  the  King's  lawful 
wife,  and  not  at  her  own  difpofal.  That  me  could 
take  no  Hep  without  the  advice  of  the  Emperor 
her  nephew,  from  whom  me  expected  protection ; 
and  that  flie  could  not  look  upon  them  as  un- 
biafled  judges  in  her  caufe.     Then  turning  to 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  me  fpoke  with  greater  afperity, 
reproaching  him  as  the  firft  mover  of  this  matter, 
and  the  great  author  of  all  her  troubles,  from  his 
hatred  to  the  Emperor,  becaufe  he  had  refufed 
to  make  him  Pope  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  from 
his  refentment  againft  her,  becaufe  Ihe  had  often 
reproved  him  for  his  pride,  lewdnefs,  and  other 
vices.     The  Cardinal  denied  that  he  had  been 
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the  firft  mover  of  the  King's  fcruples  about  his  A.D,i528. 
marriage,  and  that  he  was  refolved  to  a<5l  the  part  *"  "nr"' 
of  an  upright  impartial  judge369.  Campegius  fent 
an  account  of  this  converfation  to  the  Pope,  and 
defired  further  inflruclions  ;  which  His  Holinefs 
was  in  no  ha.fte  to  fend,  as  his  great  objecl  was  to 
gain  time  to  finifli  his  treaty  with  the  Emperor. 

Henry,  impatient  of  thele  delays,  and  anxious  Ambafla- 
about  the  fuccefs  of  his  application  to  the  Pope  * 


for  the  decretal  bull,  fent  Sir  Francis  Brian  and 
Mr.  Peter  Vannes  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  with  inflruclions  to  diffuade  the  Pope 
from  agreeing  with  the  Emperor  ;  to  offer  him  a 
guard  of  two  thoufand  men  for  the  protection  of 
his  perfon  ;  and  if  nothing  elfe  could  avail,  to 
threaten,  that  if  he  did  not  do  the  King  juftice 
without  delay,  he  and  his  fubje6ls  would  withdraw 
their  obedience  from  the  fee  of  Rome.  They  were 
alfo  directed  to  confult  with  the  moll  learned  men 
in  the  court  of  Rome  about  the  pra6licability  of 
feveral  fch  ernes  for  granting  theKing  relief,  parti- 
cularly if  the  Pope  could  give  him  a  difpenfation 
to  have  two  wives,  and  if  the  iffue  of  both  -would 
be  legitimate  37°.  Thefe  fchemes  were  fuggefted 
by  Campegius,  with  no  other  view  but  to  feed  the 
King  with  vain  hopes,  and  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour  with  thofe  who  were  deceiving  him. 

With  the  fame  infidious  view  the  Pope  fent  his  The  Pope 
prothonotaryGambara  into  England,  with  a  letter  deceives 
of  credence  to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  dated  at  Rome  * 
December  i5th.     The  letter  contained  nothing 
but  unmeaning  profeffions  of  friendfhip  to  the 
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A.D.I528.  King  and  him,  and  a  define  to  give  entire  credit 
U""~V"**J  to  what  the  bearer  would  communicate,  though 
he  knew  he  would  not  tell  them  one  word  of  truth. 
Gambara  a6led  his  part  perfectly  well.  He  af- 
fured  them,  in  the  moll  folemn  manner,  that  His 
Holinefs  was  now  determined  to  grant  the  King 
whatever  he  defired,  and  to  do  for  him  not  only 
what  he  could  do  in  juftice  and  equity,  but  what- 
ever he  could  do  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 
That  he  had  fo  deep  a  fenfe  of  the  King's  merits, 
and  the  obligations  he  had  laid  on  him,  that  if 
the  refignation  of  the  popedom  might  do  him 
any  fervice,  he  would  readily  refign  it.  The  King 
and  the  Cardinal  were  greatly  elated  by  thefe 
affurances  ;  and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favourable  difpofition  of  the  Pope,  they  refolved 
to  fend  Do6lor  Stephen  Gardiner,  their  moil 
active  and  able  negotiator,  immediately  to  Rome 
to  finifh  the  bufinefs.  But  all  this  was  mere  de- 
lufion.  There  was  no  truth  in  Gambara's  de- 
clarations, and  his  real  errand  in  England  was  to 
fee  Campegius  burn  the  decretal  bull,  about 
which  the  Pope  was  under  the  moil  terrible  ap- 
prehenfions,  often  faying  to  his  confidents,  that 
by  any  accident  it  was  made  public,  and  came  to' 
the  Emperor's  knowledge,  he  would  be  utterly 
ruined..371 

A.D.i5*9.      When  Doctor  Gardiner  was  at  Lyons  on  his  way 

The  Pope  to  Rome,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Pope 

falls  fick.    kad  fauen  fick  when  he  was  at  mafs  January  6th ; 

that  it  was  believed  he  was  dying,  and  that  many 
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of  the  cardinals  had  caft  their  eyes  on  Cardinal  A.D.I539. 
Wolfe y  to  be  his  fucceffor.  Of  all  this  he  in- 
formed the  Cardinal  by  an  exprefs;  and  foon  after 
it  was  reported  that  the  Pope  was  dead.  This 
once  more  roufed  Wolfey's  ambition,  and  revived 
his  hopes.  He  wrote,  February  the  6th,  to  the 
Englifh  ambaffadors  at  Rome,  to  exert  all  their 
activity  and  art  to  promote  his  election. 37Z  The 
King  at  the  fame  time  infiru6led  them,  "  firft  to 
"  offer  the  cardinals  good  reaibns  to  convince 
"  them  of  Wolfey's  fitnefs  for  the  papacy.  But 
"  becaufe  human  frailty  is  fuch  that  reafon  doth 
"  not  always  take  place,  you  mull  promife  pro- 
"  motions  and  fums  of  money,  with  other  good 
"  rewards  ;  and  that  all  the  good  preferments 
"  the  Cardinal  hath,  fhall  be  fhared  among  thofe 
"  who  procure  his  election."  373  Such  were  the 
arts  employed,  in  thofe  times,  in  the  election  of 
the  fucceflbrs  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Pope's  recovery  fooji  put  a  flop  to  thefe  Letters 
intrigues ;  but  his  relapfe  in  the  beginning  of 
March  revived  them.  When  Cardinal  Woifey 
heard  of  this  relapfe,  which  was  reprefented  as 
very  dangerous,  he  wrote  two  very  long  letters 
to  Do6lor  Gardiner,  Sir  Francis  Brian,  Sir  Gre- 
gory CafTali,  and  Mr.  Peter  Vannes,  the  King's 
refidents  at  Rome,  in  which  he  difcovers  the  mod 
extreme  anxiety  about  his  own  advancement  and 
the  King's  divorce,  and  fuggefls  the  moft  artful 
methods  for  obtaining  thefe  ends.  He  directs 
them  to  take  care  that  the  Bifhop  of  Verona,  or 
fome  other  trufty  friend  of  theirs,  fhould  be 
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A.D.I529.  always  with  His  Holinefs,  and  embrace  every  op- 

' » '  portunity  of  fpeaking  favourably  of  the  King's 

caufe  ;  that  they  fliould  endeavour  to  get  accefs 
to  him  in  his  ficknefs,  and  urge  him  with  the  mod 
earnefl  importunity  to  grant  a  decretal  bull,  or 
at  lead  a  more- ample  commiflion  to  the  legates; 
and  even  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  delayed  to  do  this 
juflice  to  a  prince  who  had  done  fo  much  for  him 
and  for  the  church,  he  could  not  expect  the  fal- 
vation  of  his  foul.  At  the  fame  time  the  two 
legates,  Woifey  and  Campegius,  wrote  a  very 
long,  eloquent,  and  affecting  letter  to  the  Pope, 
in  which  they  endeavoured,  by  the  moft  earned 
entreaties  and  mod  powerful  arguments,  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  grant  a  decretal  bull,  duTolving 
the  King's  marriage,  and  permitting  him  to 
marry  another  lady,  which  would  put  a  period 
to  this  mod  dangerous  difpute.  All  thefe 
letters  were  fent  to  Rome  with  the  greated  pof- 
lible  expedition. 374 

Letters  When  the  Pope  had  recovered,  and  began  to  do 

5fom  buiinefs,  the  Englifli  ambaffadors  were  admitted 
to  an  audience,  and  employed  the  dronged  argu- 
ments and  mod  earned  entreaties  to  prevail  upon 
His  Holinefs  to  grant  the  decretal  bull.  But  all 
their  arguments  and  entreaties  were  ineffectual. 
They  received  a  pofitive  refufal,  accompanied 
indeed  with  many  drong  expfeffions  of  friendfhip 
for  their  royal  mader,  which  they  well  knew  to 
be  of  no  value.  In  a  word,  the  ambaffadors,  who 
were  men  of  ability,  and  had  good  intelligence, 
difcovered  that  the  Pope  was  fully  determined  to 
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defert  his  confederates,  and  unite  himfelf  with 
the  Emperor,  and  that,  whatever  he  might  pre- 
tend,  he  never  would  do  any  thing  effe6lual  to 
promote  the  King's  divorce,  but  every  thing  to 
feed  him  with  vain  hopes,  as  he  had  hitherto 
done.  Of  this  they  informed  both  the  King 
and  the  Cardinal  by  letters  dated  at  Rome 
May  4th375.  The  Cardinal's  anfwer  to  thefe 
letters  was  dated  May  21  ft,  and  fent  by  Doctor 
Bennet,  who  was  directed  to  remain  at  Rome  to 
affift  Sir  Gregory  Caffali  and  Mr.  Vannes  in  coun- 
teracting  the  Emperor's  agents,  and  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  avocation  of  the  caufe  to  Rome. 
Brian  and  Gardiner  were  commanded  to  return 
home,  where  their  fervices  were  wanted. 

Henry  was  now  fenfible  of  the  error  he  had  The  le- 
committed  in  relying  on  the  deluiive  promifes  of 
the  Pope  by  Gambara,  and  refolved  that  the  two 
legates  mould  proceed  without  delay  to  execute 
their  commiffion.  The  great  hall  of  the  Black- 
friars  being  properly  fitted  up  for  holding  their 
court,  the  two  cardinals  took  their  feats  with 
great  pomp  May  31  ft;  their  commiffion  was  read, 
the  clerks  were  fworn  to  the  faithful  difcharge  of 
their  duty,  and  an  order  given  to  fummon  the 
King  and  Queen  to  appear  in  court  June  i8th, 
to  which  they  ac\journed.  On  that  day  the 
King  appeared  by  two  procurators,  and  the 
Queen  in  perfon,  and  proteftedagainft  the  legates 
as  partial  incompetent  judges,  affirming  that  the 
caufe  was  avocated  to  Rome,  and  craving  time 
to  bring  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  affirmation. 
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They  gave  her  to  the  2ifl  of  June,  to  which  they 
adjourned.  As  the  former  adjournment  was  far 
too  long,  this  was  evidently  much  too  fliort  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  demanded. 
Both  the  King  and  Queen  appeared  perfonally 
in  court  June  2i(l;  "  but  fhe  perfifting  in  her 
"  former  wilfulnefs,  and  in  her  'appeal ;  which 
<:  alfo  by  the  faid  judges  was  likewife  reeufed  ; 
"  and  they  minding  to  proceed  further  in  the 
"  caufe,  the  Queen  would  no  longer  make  her 
"  aboad  to  hear  what  the  faid  judges  would  fully 
<c  difcern,  but  incontinently  departed  out  of  the 
"  court;  wherefore ihe  was  thrice  preconnifate, 
"  and  called  eftfoons  to  return  and  appear;  which 
"  fhe  refufing  to  do,  was  denounced  by  the  judges 
"  contumax,  and  a  citation  decerned  for  her  ap- 
w  pearance  on  Friday  next  37V  But  the  Queen 
never  appeared  after  this  in  that  court.  The  le- 
gates held  feveral  feffions  in  the  month  of  July,  in 
which  they  examined  a  great  number  of  witneffes, 
to  prove  that  Prince  Arthur's  marriage  had  been 
confummated,  of  which  as  much  evidence  was 
produced  as  could  be  expected  of  fuch  a  matter, 
at  fo  great  a  diflance  of  time. 37? 

Their  The  caufe  being  now  ripe  for  decifion,  a  feffion 

Joumed."  was  ne^  Juty  3°^n>  in  O1'der,  as  all  the  world  ima- 
gined, to  pronounce  a  definitive  fentence.  The 
court  was  crowded  with  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
the  King  wasin  an adjoiningapartment,  impatient- 
ly expecting  to  hear  that  a  fentence  of  divorce  was 

37*  As  it  is  impoffible  to  reconcile  the  accounts  giren  by  hiftoriang 
of  the  Queen's  behaviour  June  aift,  I  have  related  it  in  the  words  of 
the  King)  in  a  letter  to  his  ambafladors  at  Rome,  dated  June  ajd. 
Burnet,  vol.  i.  Records,  No.  xxviii.  377  Herbert>  p,  uj,  &c. 
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pronounced,  when  Campegius  declared,  that  the  AJ>  15*9, 
courts  at  Rome  were  adjourned  on  that  day.  and 
therefore  he  and  his  colleague  adjourned  that 
court  to  October  ift.  It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe 
the  furprife  and  indignation  of  the  audience* 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  a  ftorm  of  rage,  beat 
with  violence  on  the  table,  and  faid,  he  now  faw 
the  truth  of  the  old  faying,  that  no  legate  ever 
did  good  in  England.  Then  he  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  with  the  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, retired  with  precipitation,  leaving  the  two 
cardinals  in  their  chairs  of  ftate,  flaring  at  one 
another.  When  Henry  was  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  he  could  hardly  reftrain  his  fury; 
but  being  ignorant  of  what  was  done  at  Rome, 
and  dill  hoping  to  obtain  a  fentence  in  his  favour 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  court,  he  became 
more  calm,  and  behaved  with  more  temper  than 
could  have  been  expected. 

Henry  had  not  only  been  cruelly  deceived  by  Deceit  of 
the  Pope,  but  alfo  by  Campegius,  an  old,  profli- 
gate,  unprincipled  debauchee,  who  fpent  his  dinals, 
days  in  hunting,  gaming,  and  feafting,  and  his 
nights  in  the  company  of  courtezans.  He  had 
made  him  fo  manyprefents,  andfo  manypromifes, 
that  he  imagined  he  had  entirely  gained  him 
to  his  intereft.  But  he  was  quite  miftaken.  He 
took  his  prefents,  and  betrayed  his  fecret.  He 
even  found  means  to  pilfer  from  his  cabinet  fome 
love-letters  that  had  patted  between  him  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  andfent  them  to  Rome,  where  they 
flill  remain.  His  own  great  favourite,  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  had  acted  in  a  very  myfterious  manner 
Q  3  during 
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A.D.I5Z9.  during  the  late  trial.  Though  he  was  one  of 
^— r~v~— '  the  proudefl  men  alive,  took  place  of  all  men, 
and  the  lead  in  ail  affairs,  he  permitted  Campe- 
gius,  who  was  a  younger  cardinal,  and  his  infe- 
rior in  all  refpe6ls,  to  con  duel:  the  whole  procefs, 
and  do  what  he  pleafed.  Beiides  this,  he  gave 
the  King  no  hint  of  the  intended  adjournment 
of  the  court,  of  which  he  could  not  be  ignorant, 
and  fuffered  that  blow  to  fall  upon  him  without 
any  warning.  Thefe  things  excited  flrong  fuf- 
picions  in  the  King's  mind  that  Wolfey  deceived 
him  ;  and  though  he  concealed  his  fufpicions 
for  fome  time,  they  weakened  his  confidence  in 
him,  and  their  effects  foon  appeared. 
TheKing's  While  the  two  legates  were  holding  their  courts 
c^d  to°"  in  England> the  Englifli  refidents  at  Rome  were 
Rome.  labouring  with  great  zeal  to  prevent  the  avoca- 
tion of  the  caufe,  which  the  Emperor's  agents 
were  foliciting  with  equal  zeal  For  fome  time 
the  Pope  appeared  exceedingly  perplexed  and 
undetermined,  and  by  that  artful  conduct  he  en- 
couraged the  hopes  of  the  King,  and  excited  the 
fears  of  the  Emperor,  to  retard  the  refentment 
of  the  former,  and  to  procure  better  conditions 
from  the  latter  in  the  treaty  that  was  then  nego- 
tiating. But  as  foon  as  His  Holinefs  received  in- 
telligence that  the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  was 
concluded  at  Barcelona  July  3d,  he  began  to  talk 
in  a  more  determined  tone,  and  told  the  Englifh 
ambaffadors,  that  he  could  not  in  juftice  refufe 
to  grant  the  avocation.  They  then  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  procure  a  delay  of  what  they 
could  not  prevent,  in  hopes  that  the  caufe  would 
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be  "determined  in  England  before  the  avocation  A.D.I539, 
was  iffued.  Do6lor  Bennet,  on  his  knees,  and  with  -'->—-' 
many  tears,  affured  him,  that  the  King  and  king- 
dom of  England  would  be  loft  as  foon  as  thecaufe 
was  avocated.  He  conjured  him  at  leaft  to  delay 
till  he  had  written  to  the  King,  and  received  his 
anfwerj  but  in  vain.    The  Pope  flood  firm,  and 
actually  figned  the  avocation,  July  i8th,  and 
the  day  after  fent  it  away  with  a  letter  to  Car- 
dinal  Wolfey 378.  The  ambafladors  had  taken  care 
to  inform  their  royal  mailer  from  time  to  time 
of  every  ftep  they  had  taken  and  of  all  the  fears 
they  entertained,  which  prepared  him  for  receiv- 
ing this  moft  unwelcome  news. 

Henry,  to  divert  his  chagrin  occafioned  by  the  Henry  dif- 
adjournment  and  avocation  of  his  caufe,  fet  out  co.n*-ented 
on  a  progrefs, accompanied  by  LadyAnneBoleyn, 
in  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  The  two  cardinals 
followed  him,  and  were  admitted  to  an  audience 
at  Graftc-n,  at  which  the  King  fo  far  conftrained 
himfelf,  that  he  received  and  treated  them  both 
with  great  civility,  and  difmifled  Campegius 
without  any  expreffions  of  refentment  for  the 
treacherous  and  ungrateful  part  he  had  acted. 
The  cardinals  retired  that  night  to  Towcefter, 
and  Wolfey  returned  next  morning  to  Grafton 
to  wait  on  the  King ;  but  a  meifage  was  fent 
him  to  go  and  accompany  Cainpegius  to  London ; 
and  after  this  repulfe  he  never  was  permitted  to  fee 
his  indulgent  matter,  with  whom  he  had  been  fo 
long  on  fuch  a  friendly  and  familiar  footing 37J.  It 

37*  Bumet,  p. 75,  76.     Records,  No.xxx.  »*  Hall,  £.193. 
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was  now  viiible  to  the  whole  court  that  Henry 
was  difcontented  with  hisfavourite,  and  noendea- 
vours  were  wanting  to  increafe  his  difcontent. 
The  King       The  King  was  in  very  perplexing  circumftances 
m  great      a^.  ^&  time,  and  had  many  things  to  irritate  and 

perplexity.  . 

difquiet  his  mind.  The  Pope,  for  whom  he  had 
been  a  moil  zealous  champion,  and  from  whom 
he  had  received  the  mod  folemn  affurances  of 
favour,  had  firft  deluded,  then  abandoned,  and 
at  laft  infulted  him,  by  citing  him  to  appear  at 
Rome  to  plead  his  caufe,  and  threatening  him 
with  all  the  thunders  of  the  church  if  he  dif- 
obeyed.  Cardinal  Campegius,  on  whom  he  had 
heaped  favours,  prefents,  and  promifes,  and  in 
whofe  profeffions  he  had  placed  an  entire  confi- 
dence, he  was  now  convinced,  had  deceived  him 
from  firft  to  laft  ;  and  he  ftrongly  fufpecled  that 
his  own  great  favourite  Wolfey;  who  had  been 
raifed  by  him  from  the  duft,  honoured  with  his 
warmed  friendftiip  for  many  years,  and  loaded 
with  dignities  and  riches,  had  joined  in  the  de- 
ceit. His  Queen,  by  her  invincible  oppofition  to 
his  will,  her  affectation  of  popularity,  and  her  joy 
at  the  avocation  of  his  caufe,  had  increafed  his 
diflike  to  difguft,  if  not  to  hatred  ;  and  yet  he  law 
no  way  of  procuring  a  divorce  from  her,  or  of  ob- 
taining the  lady  he  loved.  In  this  fituation  he 
formed  various  projects ;  but  as  none  of  them 
promifed  fuccefs,  they  were  all  relinquiftied. 
Peace  of  The  King  of  France  having  loft  all  hopes  of 
Cambray.  recoverjng  his  two  fons  from  the  Emperor  by  the 
force  of  his  arms,  which  had  been  unfortunate, 
had  for  fome  time  pad  been  negotiating  a  peace 
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with  that  prince,  and  the  negotiation  had  been 
managed  by  two  female  politicians,  Margaret, 
governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Emperor's 
aunt,  and  Louife  of  Savoy,  the  King's  mother. 
Thefe  two  fingular  plenipotentiaries,  after  many 
conferences,  concluded  a  perpetual  peace  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs  at  Cambray,  Auguft  5th, 
A.D.  1529.  By  this  peace  four  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  were  a  little  mitigated.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Emperor  agreed  to  accept  of  two  mil- 
lions of  crowns  inftead  of  Burgundy,  as  aranfom 
for  the  two  French  princes.  The  allies  of  both 
parties  were  comprehended  in  this  peace,  and 
among  others  the  King  of  England,  who  acceded 
to  it,  though  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  his 
intereft  in  the  negotiation.  On  this  occafion 
Henry  behaved  with  great  generofity  to  his  un- 
fortunate ally  the  King  of  France.  To  enable  him 
to  pay  the  great  ranfom  for  his-fons,he  affignedto 
him  a  debt  of  290,000  crowns  due  by  theEmperor, 
and  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  jewel  called  the .fleur 
de  lys,  which  the  Emperor's  father  had  pledged 
to  Henry  VII.  for  50,000  crowns.180 

As  the  King  returned  from  his  progrefs,  the 
court  remained  one  night  at  Waltham,  and  Doc-  Cranmer's 
tor  Gardiner  and  Doctor  Fox,  the  King's  fecre-  advicc* 
tary  and  almoner,  were  lodged  in  the  houfe  of 
one  Mr.  Creffy,  with  whom  Doctor  Thomas  Cran- 
mer  of  Cambridge  (who  will  be  often  mentioned) 
then  reiided.    After  fupper,  the  converfation,  as 
ufual,  turned  on  the  King's  divorce.     The  two 
courtiers   defired  to  know   Doctor  Cranmer's 

380  Herbert,  p.  13 1—134. 
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A.D.i5i9.  fentiments  on  that  fubje6l,  and  what  he  thought 
v— -v — '  fliould  be  done  in  the  prefent  flate  of  that  bufi- 
nefs.  He  at  firfl  declined  to  give  his  opinion 
on  fo  high  a  matter.  But  being  warmly  preffed, 
he  faid,  that  rather  than  fpend  any  more  time  in 
fruitlefs  folicitations  at  Rome,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  propofe  this  plain  quef- 
tion  to  the  mofl  learned^  men  and  chief  uni- 
verfities  in  Europe, — "  Do  the  laws  of  God 
"  permit  a  man  to  marry  his  brother's  widow  ?" 
If  their  anfwers  were  in  the  negative,  as  he  ima- 
gined they  would  be,  the  Pope  would  not  dare  to 
pronounce  a  fentence  in  oppolition  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  all  thefe  learned  men  and  learned  bo- 
dies. When  the  court  returned  to  Greenwich, 
the  fecretary  and  almoner  waited  upon  the  King, 
and  communicated  the  hint  fuggefled  by  Cran- 
mer,  with  which  he  was  mightily  pleafed ;  and 
having  ordered  him  to  be  fent  for,  he  was  no  lefs 
pleafed  with  his  appearance  and  converfation. 
He  immediately  retained  him  in  his  fervice, 
placed  him  in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
Earl  of  Wiltfhire  and  Ormond,  father  of  Lady 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  engaged  him  to  write  a  book 
in  favour  of  the  divorce,  and  afterwards  employed 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  own  fchemes. 3S* 
Fall  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  had  fo  long  enjoyed  the 

Wotfcy!  unbounded  confidence  and  favour  of  his  fove- 
reign,  now  faw  the  clouds  gathering  around 
him,  and  began  to  dread  a  florin  ;  but  it  proved 
both  more  fudden  and  more  fevere  than  he  ap- 

331  Burnet,  p»79>  80.    Strype's  Memorials  of  Archbifhop  Craumer, 
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prebended.  By  the  whifpers  of  the  courtiers,  and  AD.  1529. 
particularly  of  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  the  King's 
difpleafure  againft  him  was  daily  more  and  more 
inflamed,  and  a  defign  was  formed  to  bring  him 
down  from  the  towering  height  to  which  he 
had  afccnded.  This  defign  was  kept  very  fecret; 
and  if  the  means  employed  to  accomplifh  it  were 
not  illegal,  they  were  certainly  very  rigorous. 
The  Cardinal,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  term,  Oc- 
tober 9th,  rode  with  his  ufual  pomp  to  Weft- 
minder  to  open  his  court  of  Chancery  ;  and  on 
the  fame  day  the  King's  attorney  prefented  an 
indictment  againd  him  in  the  King's  Bench, 
on  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  16  Richard  II.,  for 
procuring  a  bull  from  Rome  appointing  him 
legatus  a  latere,  contrary  to  the  ftatute,  by  which 
he  had  incurred  a  prosmwure^  and  forfeited  all 
his  goods,  and  even  his  liberty,  to  the  King  38% 
A  few  days  after  this,  Henry  fent  the  Dukes  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  to  the  Cardinal  to  demand 
the  great  feal,  which  he  refufed  to  deliver  on  a 
verbal  meffage  ;  but  when  they  afterwards  pro- 
duced  a  written  order,  he  obeyed,  and  put  the 
leal  into  their  hands,  O6lober  i7th,  which  the 
King  delivered  to  Sir  Thomas  More  on  the  25th 
of  the  fame  month383.  The  two  Dukes,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  received  the  great  feal  from 
the  Cardinal,  delivered  to  him  a  very  unpleafarit 
meffage  from  the  King,  commanding  him  to 
remove  from  his  palace  in  Weftminfter,  called 
York-place,  (afterwards  Whitehall,)  and  go  to 

*'«  Herbert,  p.  124.     Fiddes'  Life  of  Wolfey,  p,496. 
3**  Kym.  tom.xiv.  p*349« 
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JV.D.I5Z9.  Amur,  a  houfe  near  Hampton-court,  belonging 
to  his  bifhopric  of  Winchefter,  to  which  he  had 
lately  been  advanced.334 

Thefe  fevere  and  heavy  blows  following  one 
another  fo  quickly,  feemed  to  have  {tunned  the 
unhappy  Cardinal,  and  deprived  him  of  that 
fortitude  of  which  he  ftood  fo  much  in  need. 
He  was  afloniihed,  and  not  without  reafon,  that 
the  King's  friendfhip  for  him,  which  had  been 
fo  warm,  and  of  fuch  long  duration,  had  vanifhed 
in  a  moment,  and  had  been  fucceeded  by  fo  vio- 
lent an  animofity  as  thefe  proceedings  indicated, 
He  knew  the  King's  temper  too  well  to  imagine 
that  any  oppofition  he  could  make  would  anfwer 
any  good  purpofe,  and  therefore  refolved  to 
make  none.  But  before  he  left  York-place,  he 
ordered  an  exae~l  inventory  to  be  taken  of  all 
the  furniture,  plate,  &c.  in  that  palace,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  {hort  defcription,  given 
by  one  who  had  aflifted  in  taking  that  inven- 
tory :  "  In  his  gallery  were  fet  divers  tables, 
"  upon  which  were  laid  divers  and  great  flores 
"  of  rich  ftuffs ;  as  whole  pieces  of  filk  of  all 
"  colours,  velvets,  fattins,  mutts,  taffaties,  gro- 
"  grams,  fcarlets,  and  divers  rich  commodities. 
"  Alfo  there  were  a  thoufand  pieces  of  fine 
"  holJands,  and  the  hangings  of  the  gallery  with 
"  cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of  filver,  and  rich 
"  cloth  of  bodkin  of  divers  colours,  which  were 
"  hanged  in  expectation  of  the  King's  coming. 
"  Alfo,  on  one  fide  of  the  gallery  were  hanged 
"  the  rich  fuits  of  copes  of  his  own  providing, 

384  Fiddes,  p-497. 
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"  which  were  made  for  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
"  and  Ipfwich ;  they  were  the  richeft  that  ever  I 
cc  faw  in  all  my  life.  Then  had  he  two  chambers 
cc  adjoining  to  the  gallery,  the  one  moil  com- 
"  monly  called  the  gilt  chamber,  wherein  were 
"  fet  two  broad  and  long  tables,  whereupon 
"  was  fet  fuch  abundance  of  plate  of  all  forts, 
"  as  was  almoit  incredible  to  be  believed,  a  great 
"  part  being  all  of  clear  gold ;  and  upon  every 
"  table  and  cupboard  where  the  plate  was  fet 
"  were  books  importing  every  kind  of  plate,  and 
"  every  piece,  with  the  contents  and  weight 
"  thereof  38s.':  In  a  word,  the  goods,  plate,  and 
furniture  of  that  palace  were  eftimated  at  500,000 
crowns,  equivalent  to  500,000  1.  of  our  money. 
A  ftriking  proof  of  the  magnificent  fpirit  as  well 
as  of  the  immenfe  wealth,  of  this  extraordinary 
man  ! 

When  the  Cardinal  had  fet  every  thing  in  order 
at  York-place,  he  took  his  barge  at  the  privy 
ftairs,  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  attend* 
ants,  and  failed  down  the  river,  which  was  almoft 
covered  with  boats  and  barges,  crowded  with  the 
citizens  of  London,  expecting  to  fee  him  carried 
to  the  Tower 386.  They  were  difappointed.  He 
landed  at  Putney,  and  mounting  his  mule,  fet 
out  on  his  journey.  But  he  had  not  gone  far, 
when  he  was  accofted  by  Mr.Norris,  a  gentleman 
of  the  court,  with  a  moil  gracious  meffage  from 
the  King ;  affuring  him  that  he  Hood  as  high 
as  ever  as  in  his  royal  favour.  This  unexpected 
meflage  threw  his  fpirits  into  fo  violent  an  agita- 

3fs  CaYcndiih'»  Life  of  Wolfey,  p. 79.  3*6  Ibid. 
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A.D.I529-  tion,  that  forgetting  both  his  age  and  dignity,  he 
fprung  from  his  mule,  fell  on  his  knees  in  the 
mire,  and  holding  up  his  hands,  uttered  fome 
extravagant  expreffions  of  joy  and  gratitude357. 
But  he  foon  recovered  from  this  unfeemly  pertur- 
bation, and  converfed  calmly  with  Mr.  Norris, 
who  delivered  him  a  ring  which  the  King  had 
been  accuflomed  to  fend  him,  as  a  token  to  give 
credit  to  the  bearer.  It  is  impoffible  to  difcover 
what  induced  Henry  to  fend  this  mefTage; 
whether  it  proceeded  from  fome  remains  of  affec- 
tion, or  was  a  mere  artifice  to  prevent  his  making 
any  defence  in  the  profecution  commenced 
againfl  him  on  the  ftattite  of  provifors.  The 
Cardinal  arrived  at  Aihur  the  fame  evening,  and 
found  the  houfe  almoftquiteunfurnimed,  and  very 
unlike  the  magnificent  manfion  he  had  left.388 

TheCardi-  '  The  King  granted  the  Cardinal,  by  letters 
Patent?  a  power  to  appoint  two  attornies  to  ap- 
pear and  anfwer  for  him  in  all  courts  of  juilice389. 
He  accordingly  conilituted  John  Seufe  and 
Chriftopher  Genney  his  attornies,  who  appeared 
for  him  October  28.,  and  protefted  in  his  name, 
"  That  he  did  not  know  that  the  impetration  of 
"  the  bulls  from  Rome  was  to  the  contempt 
"  and  prejudice  of  the  King,  or  againil  any  fta- 
"  tute.  As  to  the  particulars  wherewith  he  was 
"  charged  by  mailer  attorney,  he  confeil  them 
"  all  true;  and  fo  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the 
"  King."  Upon  which  the  court  pronounced  this 
fentence :  "  That  he  was  out  of  the  protection, 
"  and  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  forfeit,  and 

^  Stowe,  p.547.  3'8  Ibid.  p.54?.     Cavendifh,  p.8i. 
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"  his  perfon  might  be  feized390."    The  Cardinal  A.D.I529. 
might  have  made  a  much  better,  and  even  effectual 
defence,  by  producing  the  King's  letters  patent, 
authorifing  him  to  accept  the  bulls  from  Rome391. 
But  his  knowledge  of  Henry's  violent  vindictive 
temper,  and  his  hopes  of  being  received  again  into 
favour,  determined  him  to  make  no  oppofition. 
After  a  long  intermiffion  of  feven  years,  a  par- 
liament was  now  called,  which  met  November  3d.  ment* 
One  of  the  objects  of  calling  this  parliament,  or  at 
lead  of  thofe  who  advifed  the  calling  of  it,  feems,to 
have  been  to  complete  the  ruin  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
fey,  and  effectually  prevent  his  returning  again 
into  favour,  which  his  enemies  greatly  dreaded. 
With  this  view,  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  lords 
prefented  to  that  houfe,  December  ift,  a  very  long 
addrefs  to  the  King  againfi  the  Cardinal;  accufing 
him,  "  That  prefuming  to  take  upon  him  the  au- 
"  thority  of  the  Pope's  legate  a  latere,l\Q  hath  com- 
"  mitted  notable,  high,  and  grievous  offences,  as 
"  contained  in  certain  articles  here  following394." 
The  articles  were  no  fewer  than  forty-four;  fome 
of  them  trifling,  fome  greatly  exaggerated,  if  not 
untrue;  few  of  them  of  greatimportance,  and  none 
of  them  very  highly  criminal.     They  are  far  too 
long  to  be  here  inferted ;  the  following  one,  which 
is  the  fixth,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen :  "  Whereas 
"  Your  Grace  is  our  fovereign  lord  and  head,  in 
"  whom  ftandeth  all  the  furety  and  wealth  of  this 
"  realm,  thefameLord-cardinal,  knowing  himfelf 
"  to  have  the  foul  and  contagious  difeafe  of  the 

*7"  Herbert,  p.  1 25.  *>'  Cavendilh,  0.83. 
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A.D.I539.  "  great  pox  broken  out  upon  him  in  divers  places 
of  his  body,  came  daily  to  Your  Grace,  rown- 
"  ing  (whifpering)  in  your  ear,  and  blowing  upon 
"  Your  Moit  Noble  Grace  with  his  perilous  in- 
"  fective  breath,  to  the  marvelous  danger  of  Your 
66  Highnefs,  if  God  of  his  infinite  goodnefs  had 
"  not  better  provided  for  Your  Highnefs.     And 
"  when  he  was  once  heald  of  them,  he  made  Your 
"  Grace  to  believe  that  his  difeafe  was  an  impofl- 
"  hume  in  his  head,  and  none  other  thing393." 
The  laft  article  concludes  with  this  requiiition  : 
"  Pleafe  it  Your  Royal  Majeily,  therefore,  of 
"  your  excellent  goodnefs,  towards  the  weale  of 
"  this  your  realm  and  fubje£ls  of  the  fame,  to  fet 
"  fuch  order  and  direction  upon  the  faid  Lord- 
"  cardinal  as  may  be  to  the  terrible  example  to 
"  others,  to  beware  fo  to  offend  Your  Grace  and 
"  your  laws  hereafter:  and  that  he  be  fo  provided 
"  for,  that  he  never  have  any  power,  jurifdi6lion, 
"  or  authority  hereafter,  to  trouble,  vex,  and  irn- 
"  poverifh  the  commonwealth  of  this  your  realm, 
"  as  he  hath  done  heretofore,  to  the  great  hurt  and 
"  damage  of  every  man  almofl  high  and  low394.3' 
This  addrefs  was  fent  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  their  concurrence  defired.  But  there  the  Car- 
dinal found  a  powerful  advocate  in  his  own  flew- 
ard,  the  famous  Thomas  Cromwel,  afterwards 
Earl  of  EiTex,  who,  from  the  very  loweil  ilation, 
rofe  to  the  highefl  honours  and  offices  in  the  ilate, 
by  the  mere  force  of  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  virtues.     Being  a   member  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  he  defended  his  fallen  matter  with 

w  Part.  Hift.  p,44.  *'  Ibid.  p. 55. 
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fuch  flrength  of  argument  and  power  of  elo- 
quence, that  the  addrefs  was  rejected 39S.  There 
is  fome  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the  King  was  not 
very  fond  of  this  addrefs,  and  did  not  wifli  to  be 
precluded  from  recalling  his  former  favourite. 
This  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  he  was  fo 
far  from  being  offended  with  Mr.  Cromwel  for 
defending  his  unhappy  matter,  that  he  imme- 
diately engaged  him  in  his  own  fervice. 396 

This  very  parliament,  about  the  fame  time,  Remark 
made  an  a6l  unfpeakably  more  unjuft,  oppreffive, 
and  cruel,  that  any  thing  of  which  they  had  ac- 
cufed  the  Cardinal.  The  King  had  borrowed 
great  fums  of  money  from  a  prodigious  multitude 
of  his  fubjec"ls  of  all  ranks,  for  the  repayment  of 
which  he  had  given  bonds  and  other  legal  fecu- 
rities.  The  parliament  very  generoufly  made  the 
King  a  prefent  of  all  the  money  he  had  borrowed 
from  his  fubjects,  and  declared  his  bonds  and 
fecurities  to  be  of  no  value.  The  King  thanked 
his  two  houfes  in  the  politefl  terms  for  their  ge- 
nerality, and  gracioufly  accepted  their  valuable 
prefent;  while  his  creditors  were  left  to  condole 
with  one  another,  and  put  up  with  their  lofTes  as 
well  as  they  could.  The  preamble  to  this*  ini- 
quitous flatute  is  one  of  the  moil  extravagant 
pieces  of  flattery  that  ever  was  compofed.  In  it 
they  give  a  mournful  defcription  of  the  confufion, 
poverty,  diftrefs,  and  mifery  of  all  other  nations, 
and  draw  a  very  flattering  picture  of  the  riches, 
peace,  and  profperity  of  England  during  His 
Grace's  reign  ;  never  reflecting  that  only  a  few 

395  Cavendifb,  p,8z,  83.  3*  Herbert,  p.izg* 
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days  before  they  had  accufed  Cardinal  Wolfey 
o£  jiaving  taken  the  direction  of  all  affairs,  and 
thereby  brought  the  nation  to  the  very  brink  of 
ruin  397.  None  of  Wolfey's  admirers  ever  paid 
him  fo  great  a  compliment  as  this  parliament, 
which  confpired  his  ruin. 

Diftrefs  of  In  themeantime  the  Cardinal  was  very  wretched 
aru*  unnaPPv  at  Amur.  Finding  himfelf  unable 
to  fupport  his  attendants,  he  difmhTed  a  great 
number  of  them  November  5th  ;  and  as  he  had 
been  a  very  indulgent  mailer,  both  he  and  they 
ihed  a  flood  of  tears  at  parting,  and  fome  of  the 
gentlemen  who  could  fupport  themfelves  refufed 
to  leave  him 398.  His  mind  was  violently  agitated 
by  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  occaiioned  by  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  kind  meffages  and  cruel  demands  from 
the  King.  Sir  John  RuiTel  wasfent  in  great  fecrecy 
from  the  court  atGreenwich,November6th,  with 
a  moil  comfortable  affurancethat  the  King  was  not 
really  oifended  with  him  ;  and,  a  few  days  after, 
Judge  Shelley  came  with  a  command  to  furrender 
to  the  King  York-place,  which  belonged  to  his  fee 
of  York.  He  was  greatly  (hocked  at  this  illegal 
demand ;  but  after  reafoning  long  with  the  Judge, 
he  at  laft  complied.  "  Thus,"  fays  Cavendifh, 
(his  gentleman  uiher,)  "  my  lord  continued  at 
"  Amur,  receiving  daily  meiTages  from  the  court, 
<c  fome  good  and  fome  bad,  but  more  ill  than 
"  good399."  The  deiign  of  the  Cardinal's  enemies 
at  court,in  procuring  fo  many  harm  meiFagestobe 
fent  him,  was,  as  we  are  told,  either  to  provoke 

397  Rolls  of  Parliament,  A.D.  1329. 
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him  to  do  fome  ralh  thing  that  might  irritate  the  AJ>.i5»9. 
King  againft  him,  or  to  throw  him  into  fome  dif- 
eafe  that  might  occafion  his  death,  which  they 
moft  earneftly  defired.  In  this  laft  cruel  delign 
they  nearly  fucceeded.  At  Chriftmas  he  fell  fo 
dangeroufly  ill,  that  his  attendants  believed  him 
to  be  dying.  4°° 

The  news  of  the  Cardinal's  ficknefs  feems  to 
have  excited  the  King's  compaffion,  of  which  he 
was  not  very  fufceptible.  He  commanded  his  ficknefs 
phyfician,  Do6tor  Butts,  to  go  and  vifit  him ; 
•who,  on  his  return  to  court,  told  the  King  that 
he  was  dangeroufly  ill,  and  that  if  he  did  not  re- 
ceive fome  comfort  from  His  Majefty,  he  would 
be  a  dead  man  in  four  days.  "  God  forbid," 
faid  Henry,  "  that  he  ihould  die ;  for  I  would 
"  not  lofe  him  for  20,000!.  I  pray  you  go  to  him, 
"  and  do  your  beft  care  of  him."  The  doctor 
honeflly  replied,  that  all  his  care  would  fignify 
nothing,  if  His  Majefty  did  not  fend  him  a  gra- 
cious mefiage.  The  King  took  a  ring  from  his 
finger,  charged  with  a  ruby,  on  which  his  own 
picture  was  engraved,  commanding  the  doctor  to 
deliver  it  to  him,  and  affure  him  that  he  was  not 
offended  with  him  in  his  heart,  with  many  other 
kind  expreffions.  Lady  Anne  Boleyn  too,  at  the 
King's  defire,  took  her  tablet  of  gold  that  hung  at 
her  fide,  and  delivered  it  to  the  doctor,  with  many 
gentle  and  loving  words.  When  Doctor  Butts 
delivered  thefe  tokens  and  meflages,  "  the  Car- 
"  dinal,"  fays  one  who  was  prefent,  c<  advanced 
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A.D.I530.  •"  himfelf  in  his  bed,  and  received  the  tokens 

^-*^-*  «  very  joyfully;,  giving  him  thanks  for  his  pains 

**  and  good  comfort."     From  that  moment  his 

hopes  revived,  his  difeafe  abated,  and  in  a  few 

days  he  was  out  of  danger. 40t 

Cardinal's  While  the  Cardinal  reiided  at  Amur,  he  neg- 
dejeaioiu  lefted  nothing  that  he  thought  might  contribute 
to  the  recovery  of  the  King's  favour.  His  chief 
reliance  feems  to  have  been  on  the  good  offices  of 
Doctor  Stephen  Gardiner,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  fecretary,  and  was  now  fecretary  to  the  King, 
The  letters  he  wrote  to  that  gentleman  in  this  in- 
terval, it  mud  be  confeffed,  do  him  no  honour. 
They  plainly  difcover  that  he  did  not  pofTefs  that 
firmnefs  and  fortitude  of  mind  that  became  a 
great  man  in  his  circumftances  ;  they  betray  an 
exceffive  fondnefs  for  riches,  power,  and  royal 
favour,  and  an  extreme  dejeelion  and  abafement 
of  fpirit  on  the  lofs  of  them  :  in  a  word,  they 
prove  that  Cardinal  Wolfey,  with  all  his  great 
talents,  was  a  mere  mail  of  the  world,  who  placed 
his  fupreme  felicity  in  the  fmiles  of  royalty  and 
the  funfhine  of  a  court,  and  when  thefe  were 
taken  from  him  he  had  nothing  left.  4oa 
favours  to  Henry  having  by  this  time  feized  all  the  Cardi- 
na^s  g°°ds  and  chattels,  the  income  of  his  bifhop- 
rics,  abbies,  and  other  benefices,  his  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Ipfwich,  with  all  their  furniture  and 
revenues,  his  penfions,  his  clothes,  and  even  his 


401  Cavendifh,  p.8;,  88.     Grove's  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  vol.  iv.  p«335>  326. 
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very  tomb,  feems  to  have  propofed  to  carry  his  A.D.  1530. 
profecution  of  him  no  further.  He  granted  him 
therefore  a  pardon  February  i2th,  A.D.  1530., 
of  all  treafons,  murders,  rapes  and  all  other 
crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  in  the  mod  ample 
manner  that  could  be  devifed.  Five  days  after 
this,  February  lyth,  the  King  and  the  Cardinal 
entered  into  indentures,  by  which  the  Cardinal 
furrendered  to  the  King  the  revenues  and  patro- 
nage of  his  bifhopric  of  Winchester  and  abbey  of 
Saint  Alban's,  with  all  his  other  rents  and  pen- 
lions  at  home,  and  abroad;  and  the  King  granted 
to  the  Cardinal  the  revenues,  patronages,  lands, 
and  houfes  of  his  archbifhopric  of  York,  except 
York-place,  with  a  penfion  of  1000  marks  a-year 
out  of  the  bishopric  of  Winchefter.  About  the 
fame  time  the  King  fent  him  a  prefent  of  3060!. 
in  money,  and  in  plate  and  furniture,  Sec.  to  the 
value  of  3374!.  35.  7d.,  and  gave  him  leave  to 
refide  at  Richmond.403 

The  Cardinal's  enemies  at  court  were  greatly  TheCardi- 
alarmed  at  thefe  favours,  which  had  been  granted 
without  their  knowledge.  They  were  particularly 
apprehenfive  of  his  refiding  at  Richmond,  fo  near 
the  court ;  and  therefore  they  exerted  all  their 
arts  to  procure  an  order  for  his  removal  to  fo 
great  a  diflance  as  might  prevent  his  having  an 
interview  with  the  King,  which  he  deiired  and 
they  dreaded  above  all  things.  They  at  length 
prevailed.  An  order  was  fent  to  him,  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Cromwel,  to  go  and  reticle  in  his  arch- 

4°3  Rym.  p.366— 376. 
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A.D.I530,  bifhopric  of  York.     This  was  a  fevere  blow  to  the 

**— "> '  Cardinal,  who  ftill  flattered  himfelf,  that  if  he 

could  obtain  an  audience  of  the  King,  he  would 
regain  his  favour.  He  therefore  entreated  Crom- 
wel  to  procure  him  leave  to  refide  in  his  bifhop- 
ric of  Winchefter,  which  was  not  at  fo  great  a 
diftance.  But  this  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  defired  Cromwel  to  tell  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  get  away  immediately  into  the 
north,  he  would  come  and  tear  him  in  pieces  with 
his  teeth.  "  Then,"  faid  he,  "  Tom,  it  is  time 
"  for  me  to  be  gone."  Andthat  zealous  and  faith- 
ful friend  having  got  him  1000  marks,  and  a  mod 
gracious  meffage  from  the  King,  he  fet  out  with 
one  hundred  and  iixty  attendants,  a  long  train  of 
waggons,  containing  his  plate,  furniture,  &c.  and 
proceeding  by  eafy  journies,  he  arrived  at  Peter- 
borough,  where  he  celebrated  the  feaft  of  Eailer. 
He  fpent  the  fummer  and  harvefl  at  Southwell 
and  Scrooby-houfes,  (belonging  to  his  fee,) 
which  he  repaired ;  and  there,  by  his  affability 
and  hofpitality,  he  gained  the  efteem  and  love  of 
people  of  all  ranks.  About  Michaelmas  he  came 
to  his  caftle  of  Cawood,  feven  miles  from  York.404 
His  be-  In  this  fituation  the  Cardinal  behaved  with  de- 
imviour  corum  and  propriety.  He  received  all  who  came 
to  vifit  him  with  condefcenfion,  and  treated  them 
hofpitably.  Here,  as  he  had  done  at  Scrooby, 
he  went  to  fome  neighbouring  church  every  Sun- 
day, where  he  faidmafs,  and  one  of  his  chaplains 
preached.  After  fervice  he  invited  the  clergy  and 

404  Cavendifli,  p. 91?  93*  93.     Grove,  vol.iv.  p«334« 
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nioftrefpeftable  parifhioners  to  dinner,and  diftri- 
bated  alms  to  the  poor.  The  clergy  of  his  ca- 
thedral  he  treated  in  the  kindefl  manner;  telling 
them  he  was  come  to  live  among  them  as  their 
friend  and  brother.  He  could  not,  however, 
overcome  his  tafte  for  magnificence ;  and  though 
he  was  in  want  of  money,  he  employed  three 
hundred  labourers  and  artificers  in  repairing  his 
caftle  of  Cawood.  His  hofpitality,  popularity, 
and  buildings,  were  greatly  magnified  and  mif- 
reprefented  to  the  King,  to  excite  his  jealouiy. 
Of  this  his  friend  Cromwel  informed  him,  and 
gave  him  many  prudent  advices,  which,  if  he 
could  have  followed,  his  enemies  would  probably 
have  forgot  to  fear  and  perfecute  him.  It  is  faid 
by  fome  hiflorians,  that  theKing's  defign  in  all  he 
had  done  againft  his  favourite,  was  to  bring  him 
to  confent  to  pronounce  the  fentence  of  divorce, 
without  regard  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  that 
when  he  obflinately  refufed  to  do  it,  he  refolved  to 
ruin  him  4°s.  But  of  this  I  can  find  no  evidence. 

The  clergy  of  York,  highly  pleafed  with  their  His  inftal- 
metropolitan,  waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  and 
begged  "  that  he  would  come  to  be  inflalled  in 
"  his  cathedral,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his 
"  predeceffors."  To  this,  after  taking  fome  time 
to  confider,  he  confented  on  condition  that  it 
fhould  be  done  with  as  little  pomp  as  poffible ; 
and  the  Monday  after  All-Saints  was  apppointed 
to  be  the  day  of  the  inflalment.  As  foon  as  the 
news  of  this  was  made  public,  the  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  clergy  of  the  country  around  fent 

4°s  Grove,  vol.iv.  p-334.  339. 
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A.D.ij3o.  great  quantities  of  provifions  of  all  kinds  to  York, 
* — *~- '  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  moft  magnifi- 
cent feafl.     But  this  folemnity  was  prevented 
by  a  very  unexpe6led  event.406 

His  death.  On  the  Friday  before  the  intended  inftalment, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  accompanied  by 
Sir  Walter  Walfli,  a  gentleman  of  the  King's 
bed-chamber,  and  a  number  of  horfemen,  arrived 
at  Ca wood,  took  pofleffion  of  the  cattle,  and  going 
up  Hairs,  was  met  by  the  Cardinal,  who  embraced 
him,  believing  he  had  come  to  pay  him  a  friendly 
vifit.  The  Earl  then  faid,  with  a  faultering  voice, 
"  I  arreft  you  of  high  treafon."  And  the  Car- 
dinal,  in  great  furprife,  after  fome  hefitation, 
fubmitted.  On  Sunday  the  Earl  fet  out  with  his 
prifoner  for  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury's,  fteward  of 
the  King's  houfehold,  at  Sheffield-park,  where 
they  were  directed  to  remain  till  further  orders, 
and  arrived  there  on  the  third  day,  November  9 th. 
The  Earl,  his  lady,  and  family,  received  the  Car- 
dinal with  every  mark  of  refpect,  and  treated 
him  with  the  greateft  tendernefs.  Here  he 
remained  about  two  weeks,  waiting  for  orders 
from  court;  towards  the  end  of  which  time  he 
was  feized  with  a  flux.  At  length,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Kingfton,  conftable  of  the  Tower,  arrived, 
with  twenty-four  of  his  guards,  to  conduct  him 
to  London.  The  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  was  at 
great  pains  to  communicate  this  news  to  the  Car- 
dinal fo  as  not  to  alarm  him,  and  employed  Ca- 
vendifli,  who  told  him  he  brought  him  good  news, 
that  the  King  had  fent  Sir  William  Kingfton  to  con- 

406  Grove,  vol.iv.  p.334«  339« 
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duel  him  into  his  royal  prefence.  "  Kingfton!" 
cried  the  Cardinal;  and  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
thigh,  gave  a  great  figh.  The  Earl  then  entered, 
and  told  him,  that  he  had  letters  from  his  friends 
at  court,  which  allured  him  that  the  King  had 
the  fincereft  fnendfhip  for  him,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  fhew  him  favour.  Sir  William  King- 
fton was  then  introduced,  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
refuting  to  arife  from  that  pofture,  delivered  the 
King's  commendations  to  His  Grace,  affured  him 
of  his  royal  favour,  and  faid, that  His  Majefty  had 
commanded  him  to  obey  him  in  all  things.  The 
Cardinal,  who  perfe6lly  underftood  the  court 
language,  replied,  "  I  know  what  is  defigned  for 
"  me;  I  thank  you,  Sir,¥for  your  good  news;  I 
"  am  a  difeafed  man,  but  I  will  prepare  to  ride 
"  with  you  to-morrow."  On  the  third  evening 
he  reached  Leicefter-abbey,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  monks  with  lighted  torches,  to 
whom  he  faid,  "  I  am  come,  my  brethren,  to  lay 
"  my  bones  amongft  you."  Being  lifted  from 
his  mule  and  carried  up  flairs,  he  was  put  to  bed, 
where,  after  languifhing  two  days,  he  expired, 
November  29th,  A.D.  1530.,  in  thefixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  In  his  laft  converfation  with  Sir 
William  Kingfton,  among  other  things,  he  faid, 
"  Had  I  but  ferved  God  as  diligently  as  I  have 
"  ferved  the  King,  he  would  not  have  given  me 
"  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But  this  is  the  juft  re- 
"  ward  that  I  muft  receive  for  my  diligent  pains 
"  and  ftudy,  not  regarding  my  fervice  to  God, 
"  but  only  to  my  prince.  Let  me  advife  you  to 
"  take  heed  what  you  put  in  the  King's  head, 
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AD.  1530.  "  for  you  can  never  put  it  out  again.  I  have 
often  kneeled  before  him,  fometimes  three 
hours  together,  to  perfuade  him  from  his  will 
and  appetite,  but  could  not  prevail.  4l? 
His'cha-  Thomas  Wolfey  rofe  from  a  humble  itation  to 
greater  wealth  and  power  than  any  Britifh  fubjecl: 
ever  attained.  His  revenues,  it  is  faid,  were 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  crown.  For  aim  oft  twenty 
years  he  not  only  directed  all  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land in  church  and  flate,  but  had  alfo  very  great 
influence  in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe.  He  was 
courted,  preferred,  and  penfioned  by  the  Em- 
peror, the  King  of  France,  and  feveral  other 
princes  ;  flattered  by  divines,  hiflorians,  and 
poets,  in  drains  approaching  to  blafphemy  ;  and 
ferved  by  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
firfl  rank,  who  bore  offices  in  his  family.  His 
revenues  he  never  hoarded,  but  expended  in 
building  noble  palaces,  magnificent  colleges,  in 
promoting  arts  and  learning,  and  in  fupporting  a 
princely  eflablifhment.  This  power  I  will  not 
fay  he  never  abufed;  but  few  miniflers  have 
pofTefled  fo  much  power  for  Ib  great  a  length  of 
time,  and  abufed  it  lefs.  England,  during  his 
adminiflration,  was  the  umpire  of  Europe.  His 
abilities  were  certainly  great,  his  diligence  inde- 
fatigable, and  he  mufl  have  had  fomething  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  and  captivating  in  his  addrefs, 
who  fo  fuddenly  gained,  and  fo  long  preferved, 
the  affeclion  of  fo  capricious,  fo  impetuous,  and 
fo  fickle  a  prince  as  Henry  VIII.  His  morals 
were  far  from  being  fuitable  to  his  clerical  cha- 

407  Cavendifh,  chap.  19,  20; 

1  1  rafter 
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rafter  and  high  fiation  in  the  church.    His  fpirits  A.D.i53o. 
fell  with  his  fortunes,  and  he  never  could  fubdue  Ll~^-4 
his  paffion  for  pomp  and  power,  or  relinquifh  his 
hopes  of  royal  favour,  which  he  folicited  in  fuch 
an  abject  manner  as  degraded  and  funk  his  cha- 
racter.    His  fall  was  fortunate  to  his  country  in 
one  refpect,  as  it  removed  one  of  the  ilrongefl 
props  of  the  papal  power,  which  foon  after  fell 
to  the  ground  in  England. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year,  1530.,  Henry  Decree*  of 
was  employed  in  profecuting  the  plan  fuggefted  )j™evser" 
by  Doctor  Cranmer,  and  collecting  the  opinions 
of  univeriities  and  learned  men,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  favour  of  his  divorce.  In  this  fervice 
a  coniiderable  number  of  the  moft  intelligent  and 
active  men  in  England  were  engaged  ;  and  they 
were  fo  fuccefsful,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this  year 
they  obtained  decrees  often  of  the  moft  famous 
univeriities  in  Europe  againft  the  legality  of  the 
King's  marriage ;  viz.  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  England;  of  Paris,  Angers,  Bourges,  Or- 
leans, and  Thouloufe  in  France;  and  of  Bologna, 
Padua,  and  Ferrara,  in  Italy  4°8.  They  prevailed 
alfo  on  feveral  men  of  learning  to  publifh  boo"ks 
in  favour  of  the  divorce,  and  procured  the  written 
opinions  of  many  doctors  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law  to  the  fame  purpofe  4°9.  Henry's  agents  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  were  no  lefs  active  and 
fuccefsful.  They  applied  to  the  Proteftants  as 
well  as  Papifts,  and  both,  in  general,  declared  for 
the  divorce.  All  thei'e  decrees,  books,  and  opi- 


408  Rym.  torn,  xiv.  p»39° — 400.    Burnet,  vol.  i,  p. 85 — 96. 
**  Ibid. 
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A.D.I530.  nions,  procured  with  much  difficulty  and  labour, 
*~~"v      '  and  at  no  fmall  expence,  were  tranfmitted  to 

England. 

AppHca-  No  prince  in  Europe  was  a  greater  admirer  of  the 
Rome!  unlimited  power  of  the  Pope  than  Henry  VIII. : 
he  had  written  in  defence  of  it ;  and  though  he 
was  greatly  difpleafed  with  Clement  VII.,  he 
could  not  think  of  contradicting  his  own  writings, 
by  withdrawing  his  obedience  to  the  holy  fee. 
He  refolved  therefore  to  make  fome  further  at- 
tempts at  the  court  of  Rome.  By  his  influence, 
a  confiderable  number  of  the  great  men,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  lent  a  moft  humble  and 
earned  addrefs  to  the  Pope,  dated  July  i3th. 
In  this  addrefs  they  befeech  and  conjure  His 
Holinefs,  in  the  mod  pathetic  language,  to  do 
juftice  to  their  diftreffed  and  injured  fovereign, 
by  pronouncing  the  fentence  of  his  divorce, 
which  all  the  moft  famous  univerfities  and  moft 
learned  men  in  England,  France,  and  Italy  had 
declared  to  be  juft  and  neceffary ;  intimating,  in 
very  plain  terms,  that  if  he  refufed  to  do  this, 
that  they  would  find  a  remedy  in  another  way. 
This  addrefs  was  figned  by  two  archbifhops,  four 
bifhops,  two  dukes,  two  marquiffes,  thirteen  earls, 
two  vifcounts,  twenty-three  barons,  twenty-two 
abbots,  and  eleven  knights  and  doctors  4'°.  The 
King  commanded  his  ambaffadors,  the  Earl  of 
Wiltfliire  and  Do6lor  Cranmer,  who  were  at  Bo- 
nonia,  where  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope 
then  refided,  to  fecond  and  enforce  the  ad- 
drefs. The  ambaffadors  acted  their  part  with 
great  zeal  and  ability ;  and  the  Pope  feemed 

410  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.68— 73* 
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to  be  inclined  to  make  fome  conceflions  to  the  A.D.I530. 
King,  to  prevent  him  from  making  off  his  autho- l— r~»j~i-J 
rity.  But  His  Holinefs  durft  do  nothing  to  dif- 
pleafe  theEmperor,  and  that  prince  continued  to 
efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  Queen  his  aunt.  To 
the  addrefs  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  the  Pope 
returned  an  artful  and  fmooth  anfwer,  which 
gave  no  fatisfac~lion 4U.  Doctor  Cranmer  boldly 
challenged  all  the  learned  men  of  the  papal  court 
to  a  difpute  on  the  queftion  of  the  King's  mar- 
riage, but  none  of  them  chofe  to  accept  the 
challenge412.  Henry  was  fo  much  pleafed  with 
this,  and  with  the  report  made  of  him  by  the 
Earl  of  Wiltfhire,  that  he  appointed  him  his  fole 
ambaffador  to  theEmperor;  and  the  Pope,  as  a 
mark  of  his  refpecl,  and  to  pleafe  the  King,  made 
him  his  plenipotentiary  for  England.4'5 

Henry,  now  defpairing  of  any  fuccefs  at  the  A.D.i53t , 
court  of  Rome,  brought  the  great  affair  of  his  Pariia- 
divorce  before  his  parliament,  which  met  Janu- 
ary yth,  A.D.  1531.  On  the  3oth  of  March,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  attended  by  twelve  peers,  came 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  made  a  fpeech, 
explaining  the  King's  motives  for  defining  a  di- 
vorce from  his  Queen  ;  and  then  produced  a  box, 
containing  the  decrees  of  univerfities,  and 
the  books  and  opinions  of  learned  men  on  that 
fubject.  Sir  Bryan  Tuke  opened  the  box,  and 
took  out  twelve  writings  fealed,  the  decrees  of 
twelve  univerlities,  which  he  read,  tranflated 
into  Englilh.  There  were,  betides,  above  one 
hundred  books  and  writings,  which  there  was 

411  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.iii.  p.  75 — 79. 

<"  Sjrype's  Memorials  of  Archbiftiop  Cranm^r,  p. 9,         w  Ibid. 
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not  time  to  read.  The  Chancellor  then  faid, 
Now  you  in  this  houfe  may  report  in  your 
"  countries  what  you  have  feen  and  heard; 
"  and  then  all  men  fhall  openly  perceive  that 
"  the  King  hath  not  attempted  this  matter  of 
"  will  or  pleafure,  as  fome  flrangers  report,  but 
"  only  for  the  difcharge  of  his  confcience,  and 
u  furety  of  the  fucceflion  of  this  realm.  This 
"  is  the  caufe  of  our  report  hither  to  you,  and 
"  now  we  will  depart."  414 

Books  on  Still  further  to  inform  his  fubjecls,  and  fecure 
Yorce'"  their  attachment,  Henry  caufed  feveral  fmall 
books,  on  the  unlawfulnefs  of  his  marriage,  to 
be  printed,  publiihed,  and  diftributed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Queen's  party, 
which  was  not  inconfiderable,  imitated  this  ex- 
ample, and  wrote,  and  circulated,  feveral  trea- 
tifes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  The 
divorce  now  appeared  important  and  interefting 
to  every  fubjecl,  and  there  were  very  few  who  did 
not  engage  warmly  in  the  conteft.  The  men. of 
all  ranks  were  in  general  (as  we  are  told  by  a 
contemporary  hiftorian)  on  the  King's  fide,  and 
the  women  on  the  Queen's.415 

The  The  King  fent  feveral  lords  of  his  privy  council 

^flexible.  to  tlie  Queen  at  Greenwich,  May  31  ft,  to  com- 
municate to  her  the  decrees  of  the  univerfities, 
and  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  on  the  un- 
lawfulnefs of  their  marriage,  and  to  perfuade  her 
to  quiet  the  King's  confcience,  by  confenting  to 
the  divorce.  "  I  pray  God,  (faid  fhe,)  fend  His 
"  Grace  a  quiet  confcience,  and  this  fhall  be 

414  Hall,  f.  1 95 ,  &c.  4 ! 5  Ibid.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  9 7  —105. 
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"  your  anfvver:  that  I  fayl  am  his  lawful  wife,  and  A.D.i53i. 
"  to  him  lawfully  married;  and  by  the  order  of  the  ' — r— ' 
"  holy  church  I  was  to  him  efpoufed  as  his  trew 
<c  wife,  although  I  was  not  fo  worthy ;  and  by  that 
"  point  I  will  abide,    till  the  court  of  Rome, 
"  which  was  privy  to  the  beginning,  have  made 
"  thereof  a  determination  and  final  ending  4IV 
The  King  was  fo  much  irritated  at  this  anfvver, 
that  he  never  faw  the  Queen  after. 

As  Henry  had  been  at  great  pains  to  fatisfy  his  Alliances. 
own  mind,  and  to  convince  his  fubjects  of  the 
unlawfulnefs  of  his  marriage,  and  the  neceffity 
of  a  divorce  to  prevent  a  difputed  fucceffion,  he 
was  at  no  lefs  pains  to  increafe  the  number,  and 
fecure  the  attachment  of  his  allies,  efpecially  of 
thofe  who  were  not  friendly  to  his  two  great  op- 
ponents, the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  In  particu- 
lar, he  cultivated  the  friendfhip  of  the  King  of 
France  with  the  greateft  diligence,  and  laboured, 
by  many  good  offices,  to  engage  him  warmly  in 
his  caufe.  Doctor  Cranmer,  the  King's  ambaf- 
fador  to  the  Emperor,  now  in  Germany,  was 
very  aclive  in  procuring  the  opinions  of  learned 
men  for  the  divorce,  and  in  conveying  hints  to 
the  Proteftant  princes,  that  they  might  hope  for 
affiftance  from  the  King  of  England  againft  the 
Emperor.417 

As  the  greateft  oppofition  to  the  divorce  in  A.D.ij32. 
England  was  expected  from  the  clergy,  the  King  The  clergy 
found  it  neceffary  to  humble  them,  by  diminifti- 
ing  both  their  wealth  and  power.     The  whole 
clergy  of  England  were  involved  in  a  praemuniie, 

Hall,  f.aco.  «'7  Memorials  of  Cranroer,  b.i,  ch..j. 
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AJ).i55i,  and  put  out  of  the  King's  prote6lion,  for  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  legatine  power  of  Cardinal  Wolfey. 
Thofe  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  redeemed 
their  perfons  and  goods  this  year,  by  paying  the 
King  100,000!.;  and  thofe  of  the  province  of 
York,  by  paying  i8,oool.418     In  the  deed  by 
which    they  granted  this  money  to  the;King, 
they  were  brought  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  the 
fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  which 
gave  him  much  more  authority  over  them  than  he 
or  his  predeceffors  had  before  poffefTed.     The 
laity  of  all  ranks,  who  had  long  been  fleeced  and 
oppreffed  by  their  fpiritual  guides,  difcovered 
great  fatisfa6lion  with  theie  tranfactions ;  and  the 
clergy  feeing  themfelves  no  longer  protected  by 
the  Pope,  or  fupported  by  the  people,  were  ob- 
liged to  fubmit.  Henry  not  only  humbled  his  own 
clergy,  but  he  fhewed  the  Pope,  that  he  had  it  in 
his  power  either  to  deprive  him  of  all  therevenues 
he  derived  from  England,  or  to  continue  thefe 
revenues  as  he  pleafed.     The  parliament  made 
an  act,  prohibiting  the  payment  of  the  firft-fruits 
of  archbifhoprics  and  bilhoprics  to  the  Pope,  but 
gave  the  King  a  power  to  fufpend  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  that  act,  or  to  confirm  it  by  his  let- 
ters-patent.   This  act  was  communicated  to  the 
court  of  Rome  j  but,  as  it  did  not  produce  the 
defired  effect,  it  was  confirmed  by  letters-patent 
the  year  after,  July  9th.4'9 
SirT.Mor€      SirThomas  More, Lord  Chancellor,  perceiving 
thatthingstendedtoatotalbreachwiththechurch 

418  JJurnet,  p.io6— • in. 

™  Ibid.    Records,  No.xli.    Rolls  of  Parliament,  23  Hen.  VIII. 
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of  Rome,  to  which  he  was  much  attached, resigned  A.D.i53?. 

his  high  office  May  i6'th  ;    and  on  the  fourth  day  '      * ' 

after,  the  King  delivered  the  great  feal  to  Sir 
Thomas  Audley,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com-      - 
mons. 4" 

The  Kings  of  England  and  France  concluded  a  Treaty  an<f 
treaty  of  more  intimate  alliance  at  London  June  intemew- 
23d,  in  which  they  Populated  to  affift  one  another 
with  a  certain  number  of  f6rces,  in  cafe  the  Em- 
peror made  war  upon  either  of  them42'.  Still 
further  to  increafethe  mutual  friendfliipof  tfietwo 
monarchs,  a  perfonal  interview,  between  Calais 
and  Boulogn,  was  propofed  and  agreed  upon,  for 
which  great  preparations  were  made  in  both 
kingdoms.  Francis  entreated  Henry  to  bring  the 
Lady  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  interview,  to  which  he 
confented  ;  and  that  me  might  appear  there  with 
the  greater  dignity,  he  created  her  Marchionefs  of 
Pembroke,  and  made  her  a  grant  of  a£iooo  a-year 
in  land  September  ift.  About  the  fame  time  he 
fent  letters  to  many  prelates,  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen,  to  meet  him,  in  their  bed  array,  at  Can- 
terbury September  26th,  to  attend  him  to  thecon^ 
tinent ;  and  with  a  numerous  and  fplendid  train 
he  embarked  at  Dover  October  i  ith,  and  landed 
at  Calais  the  fame  forenoon.  The  two  Kings  met 
in  a  valley  near  the  marches,  October  21  ft,  and. 
proceeded  to  Boulogn,  where  Francis  entertain- 
ed the  King  and  court  of  England  in  thq  moft 
magnificent  manner  four  days  ;  and  on  the  fifth 
the  two  Kings,  with  their  attendants,  fet  out  for 

420  Rym.  tom.xiv.  p.43*?  **'  Ibid.  p.  435. 
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A.D.I532.  Calais,  where  Henry  entertained  the  King  and 
court  of  France,  with  equal  magnificence,  the 
fame  number  of  days.  At  one  of  the  difguifings, 
(as  they  were  called,)  the  Marchionels  of  Pem- 
broke danced  with  the  King  of  France  without 
her  mafque,  and  difplayed  all  the  charms  of  her 
perfon  to  great  advantage  422.  After  the  dance  he 
entered  into  converfation  with  her,  prefented  her 
with  a  valuable  jewel,  arid  allured  her  that  he 
would  exert  all  his  power  and  influence  to  acce- 
lerate the  divorce,  and  her  elevation  to  the 
throne 423.  Henry  attended  his  royal  gueft  Octo- 
ber 3oth,  to  the  lame  place  where  they  had  met, 
and  there  they  took  leave  of  one  another  with 
theftrongeft  profeffions  of  lincere  and  inviolable 
friendfhip.  Being  detained  by  florins  and  con- 
trary winds  at  Calais,  the  King  and  his  fuite  did 
not  land  at  Dover  till  November  i4th. 
of  1 ne  two  Kings  had  publilhed,  with  great  oflen- 

the  inter-  tation,  that  the  delign  of  their  interview  was,  to 
concert  meafures  for  railing  a  powerful  army  for 
a  joint  expedition  againft  the  Turks,  who  had  in- 
vaded Hungary,  and  threatened  Italy.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  not  believed,  and  certainly 
were  not  lincere.  Their  real  intention  was  to 
alarm  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  that  the  former 
might  no  longer  oppofe,  and  that  the  latter  might 
be  induced  to  grant  Henry's  divorce,  and  to  give 
Francis  permiflion  to  tax  his  clergy,  which  he  had 
refilled.  Henry,  it  is  faid,  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  Francis  to  afTume  the  fupremacy  of  the 

*"  Hall,  f.  106—110. 

423  Gamier,  Hift.  de  France,  tora.xfciv.  p»4,f9— 47*' 

Gallican 
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Galilean  church,  by  which  he  would  acquire  a 
great  acceffion  both  of  wealth  and  power;  but 
Francis  rather  inclined  to  gain  the  Pope  than  to 
withdraw  from  his  obedience,  and  was  then  nego- 
tiating an  interview  with  His  Holinefs,  who  was 
difcontented  with  the  Emperor,  and  wiflied  to 
prevail  upon  Henry  to  come  to  that  interview. 
In  a  word,  the  views  of  the  two  monarchs  did 
not  exactly  coincide,  which  counteracted  their 
friendly  difpofitions,  and  rendered  their  meeting 
of  little  or  no  effect. 424 

The  King  of  France,  it  is  faid,  at  the  interview  The  King's 
encouraged  Henry  to  marry  the  Marchionefs  of m  riage' 
Pembroke,  who  had  been  fo  long  the  object  of 
his  love,  without  delay.  However  that  may  be, 
it  feems  to  be  certain  that  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  great  privacy  fome  time  in  the  month 
of  November,  foon  after  the  return  of  the  court 
from  Calais.  Doctor  Rowland  Lee  officiated;  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  father,  mother,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  royal  bride,  were  the  only  witneffes. 
Though  Doctor  Cranmer  had  abo^t  that  time  re- 
turned from  Germany,  and  flood  high  in  the 
King's  favour,  he  knew  nothing  of  this  marriage 
till  about  two  weeks  after.  If  he  had  been  con- 
fulted,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  adviied  to  de- 
lay it  till  after  the  divorce.  The  ground  on  which 
Henry  now  proceeded  to  it  was  this,  that  as  the 
moft  famous  univeriities  and  mofl  learned  men  in 
Europe  had  declared  that  his  former  marriage 
had  been  unlawful,  null,  andvoid  from  the  begin- 
ning, he  was  as  much  at  liberty  to  marry  as  if  he 

*M  Gamier,  Hift,  de  France,  torn,  xxiv.  p.  459— 471. 
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A.D.I53**  had  never  been  married425.  This  might  be  diffi- 
dent to  fatisfy  his  own  mind,  but  was  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  (lop  the  mouths  of  others,  or  to  prevent  a 
prodigious  clamour,  when  the  marriage  was  made 
public. 

AD.1533.  William  Warham  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury 
mTde^rch  ^av^nS  died  *n  Auguft 1 532., the  King  determined 
bhhop.  to  raife  Doctor  Cranmer  to  that  high  (lation,  and 
fent  his  commands  to  him  to  return  immediately 
into  England.  When  Henry  communicated  his 
intention  to  him  on  his  arrival,  he  earneflly  en* 
treated  to  be  excufed  ;  and  in  this  we  have  good 
reafon  to  believe  he  was  fincere.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  lady  in  Germany,  and  had  brought  her  pri- 
,  vately  into  England.  He  had  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation,  and  had  great  fcruples 
about  taking  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to 
the  Pope  y  and  he  knew,  that  though  Henry  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Pope  about  the  divorce,  he 
was  flill  firmly  attached  to  the  tenets  of  popery. 
In  a  word,  he  forefaw  many  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties from  the  imperious  fpirit  of  the  King,  and 
the  critical  (late  of  affairs.  But  as  Henry  would 
admit  of  no  excufe,  he  complied,  and  was  confe- 
crated  March  i3th,  by  the  Bifhops  of  Lincoln, 
Exeter,  and  St.  Afaph. 426 

Sentenceof      One  of  Cranmer's  fiid  cares  after  his  advance- 

divorce.      men^to  the  primacy  was,  to  put  an  end  to  the 

long  contefted  queflion  of  the  divorce.  With  this 

view,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King,  April  nth, 

humbly  befeeching  him  to  grant  a  commiffion  to 

***  Hall,  f. 206.     Burnet,  p.  136.  426  Burnet,  p.  ia8. 

him, 
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him,  as  primate  of  all  England,  to  try  that  caufe,  A.D.ij33. 
and  pronounce  a  definitive  fentence.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  requifition,  the  King  gave  him  a 
commiffion,  "to  proceed  in  the  faid  caufe, 
"  and  to  the  examination  and  final  determination 
"  of  the  fame427."  The  Archbifhop,  attended  by 
Gardiner  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  the  Bifhops  of 
London,  Lincoln,  Bath  and  Wells,  with  many 
divines  and  canonifts,  opened  his  court  May  loth, 
in  the  monaflery  of  St.  Peter  at  Dunftable,  within 
fix  miles  of  Ampthill,  where  the  Queen  refided. 
To  this  court  both  the  King  and  Queen  had  been 
fummoned.  The  King  appeared  by  proxy,  but 
the  Queen  made  no  compearance ;  and,  after  two 
other  citations,  ihe  was  declared  contumacious. 
All  the  evidences  that  had  been  taken  in  the  for- 
mer trial,  the  determinations  of  the  convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  decrees  of  univer- 
fities,  and  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  were  laid 
before  the  court.  Thefe  were  read  and  confider- 
ed  at  two  fubfequent  meetings  ;  and  at  laft, 
May  23d,  the  Archbifhop,  with  the  confent  of 
all  his  affeflbrs,  pronounced  a  fentenceof  divorce, 
diflblving  the  marriage  which  had  fo  long  fub- 
fifted  between  the  King  and  Queen,  and  declar- 
ing that  it  had  been  null  and  void  from  the 
beginning428.  In  a  court  held  at  Lambeth, 
May  28th,  the  primate  pronounced  judgment 
on  the  King's  marriage  with  the  Marchionefs  of 
Pembroke,  declaring  it  to  be  good  and  valid429. 

4:7  Collier,  vol.  ii.     Records,  No.  xxiv. 

418  Wilkin,  Concil.  tom.iii.  p. 757 — 760.     Rym.p.46z. 

419  Burnet,  p.  u.    Records,  No.  xlvii. 
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A.D.I533.  The  Queen  was  crowned  at  Weftminlter  June  ift, 

* — v '  with  extraordinary  pomp.  43° 

The  Pope       Henry,  fenfible  of  the  boldnefs  of  the  fteps  he 

divorce,  had  lately  taken,  directed  his  ambaffadors  every 
where,  and  particularly  at  the  imperial  court,  to 
take  all  poflible  pains  to  vindicate  him,  by  ex- 
plaining  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  In  thofe 
courts  that  were  little  interefled  thefe  explana- 
tions were  well  received ;  but  the  Emperor  an- 
fwered  dryly,  "  that  he  would  confult  with  his 
"  council  what  was  proper  to  be  done.*'  The 
news  of  the  late  tranfa6lions  in  England  excited 
the  mod  violent  commotions  in  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  cardinals  of  the  imperial  party 
preffed  the  Pope  to  avenge  the  infults  that  had 
been  offered  to  his  rights  and  dignity,  by 
launching  the  loudefl  thunders  of  the  church 
againft  the  King  and  the  primate,  for  prefuming 
to  determine  a  caufe  that  was  depending  before 
His  Holinefs.  But  the  Pope  was  retrained  by 
his  policy  from  complying  with  their  requefts 
and  his  own  paflions.  The  King  of  France,  in 
order  to  gain  the  Pope  to  his  party,  had  pro- 
pofed  a  marriage  between  Henry  Duke  of  Or- 
leans,  his  fecond  fon,  and  Katharine  de  Medicis, 
niece  to  His  Holinefs.  Clement,  who  is  well 
known  to  have  had  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
family  more  at  heart  than  the  honour  of  the  holy 
fee,  dared  not  to  offend  Francis,  by  treating 
the  King  of  England,  his  mod  powerful  ally, 
with  feverity,  for  fear  of  breaking  off  the  pro- 
pofed  match.  The  Pope  therefore  proceeded 

«°  Hall,f.aia— ai7. 
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no  further  at  this  time,  than  to  reverfe  the  fen-  A.D.I533. 
tence  of  divorce  pronounced  by  the  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  to  threaten  the  King  with 
excommunication  if  he  did  not  reflore  things  to 
their  former  flate  before  September  next.  43t 

The  King  endeavoured  at  this  time  to  prevail  Queen  K*. 
upon  the  former  queen  to  fiibmit  to  the  fentence  ^"^m" 
of  divorce.  With  this  view  he  fent  the  Lord 
Mountjoy  to  intimate  the  fentence  to  her,  and  to 
acquaint  her  that  fhe  was  thenceforward  to  enjoy 
only  the  title  and  revenues  of  Princefs-dowager 
of  Wales.  He  was  authorifed  to  employ  both 
threats  and  promifes,  of  which  he  was  not  fpar- 
ing.  In  particular,  he  promifed,  that  if  flie 
complied  with  the  King's  will,  her  daughter 
would  be  put  next  in  the  fucceffion  to  the  iffue 
of  the  prefent  queen  ;  and  if  fhe  did  not  com- 
ply, Ihe  would  be  excluded.  But  nothing  could 
prevail.  The  unhappy  degraded  Queen  flill 
maintained  that  fhe  was  the  King's  only  lawful 
wife,  and  that  fhe  would  retain  that  character 
till  fhe  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  Pope,  before 
whom  the  caufe  was  depending.  This  firmnefs, 
which  was  called  obflinacy,  drew  fome  harfh 
treatment  upon  her,  which  was  cruel  and  un- 
generous. 432 

There  was  nothing  Henry  more  earneflly  de-  Embafly. 
fired,  than  to  carry  the  King  of  France  along 
with  him  in  his  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  was  far  from  being  pleafed,  therefore,  with 
the  news  of  an  intended  interview  between  that 
prince  and  the  Pope.  To  prevent  this,  if  pot 
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AJ3.I533-  iible,  be  fent  a  fplendid  embafly  to  Francis,  con- 
Ming  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Rochford, 
Sir  William  Pawlett,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and 
Sir  Francis  Bryan*  who  were  inflru6ted  to  dif- 
fuade  Francis  from  the  interview,  or  at  leaf!  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  delay  it,  till  the  Pope  had 
done  their  mailer  the  King  of  England  juftice 
in  the  affair  of  the  divorce.  The  ambaffadors 
came  up  with  the  King  and  court  of  France  on 
their  way  to  Marfeilles  July  ift,  and  having  de- 
livered their  mefTage,  Francis  anfwered,  That  he 
was  too  far  advanced  to  break  or  put  off  the  in- 
terview,  but  that  he  would  take  the  fame  care  of 
their  mailer's  interefts  as  of  his  own,  and  preifed 
them  to  accompany  him,  and  affifl  at  the  nego- 
tiations. Lord  Rochford  returned  to  England  for 
inflru6lions,  and  Henry  recalled  his  ambaffadors; 
but  at  the  earned  entreaty  of  Francis  he  fent  the 
Bilhop  of  Winchefler,  Sir  John  Wallop,  and  Doc* 
tor  Bonner,  to  Marfeilles,  to  be  prefer* t  at  the  in- 
terview 433.  With  his  arnbaffadors  he  recalled 
his  natural  fon  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had 
been  about  a  year  at  the  court  of  France. 

The  Pope  made  his  public  entry  into  Marfeilles 
with  great  pomp  in  the  beginning  of  Oclober, 
and  foon  after  had  thepleafure  to  marry  his  niece, 
the  famous  Katharine  de  Medicis,  to  Henry  Duke 
of  Orleans;  and  (he  became  the  confort  of  one, 
and  the  mother  of  three  fucceflive  kings  of  France. 
On  this  favourable  occafion,  Francis  was  far  from 
neglecting  the  concerns  of  his  ally  the  King  of 
England ;  and  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  the 

433  Herbert,  p.  168,  169. 
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Pope  to  promife,  that  if  Henry  would  fend  a  A.D.I533. 
proxy  to  Rome,  he  would  judge  his  caufe  in  con-  ^  ""*"" 
fiflory,  from  which  he  would  exclude  the  cardi- 
nals of  the  Imperial  party.  But  the  Englifh  am- 
baffadors,  knowing  that  their  matter  would  not 
fubmit  to  fend  a  proxy,  were  not  fatisfied ;  and 
they  directed  Do6lor  Bonner  to  procure  admit- 
tance to  the  Pope,  and  make  the  appeal  he  had 
been  commiflioned  to  make,  under  their  direc- 
tion. Bonner  was  a  bold  and  forward  man,  reacly 
to  do  any  thing  to  procure  promotion.  With 
fome  difficulty  he  got  accefs  to  His  Holinefs  No- 
vember i  ith  ;  and,  after  a  fhort  apology,  brilkly 
told  him,  that  he  was  appointed  by  his  fovereign, 
the  King  of  England,  to  appeal  from  him  to  the 
next  general  council,  produced  the  appeal,  and 
required  it  to  be  read.  The  reading  of  this  in- 
ftrument,  which  was  long,  and  contained  many 
fevere  expreffions,  greatly  irritated  the  Pope, 
who  could  not  help  difcovering  his  anger  both 
by  his  words  and  geflures.  At  the  conclulion  he 
told  Bonner,  he  would  confult  the  confiftory,  and 
would  give  him  an  anfwer  next  day.  The  anfwer 
was,  That  the  appeal  was  illegal,  and  merited  no 
regard  434.  The  Pope  fet  out  for  Rome  a  few 
days  after,  very  ill  pleafed  with  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  church  and  defender  of  the  faith. 

Francis  was  exceedingly  chagrined  at  the  un-  A.D.  15^34. 
fortunate  turn  this  affair  had  taken,  and  deter-  The  Pope 
mined  to  make  another  effort  to  prevent  a  total  ^KhTT 
and  final  breach  between  his  two  allies.     With  firft  mar- 
tins view  he  immediately  difpatched  John  de  riage£°od* 

434  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  134.  vol.  iii.  p,  86— 99.     Records,  No.  xxiii; 
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A.D.I534.  Bellay,  Bifhop  of  Paris,  to  London,  to  endeavour 
to  perfuade  Henry  to  make  fome  advances  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope.  That 
prelate  executed  his  commiflion  with  great  zeal. 
After  feveral  conferences  he  brought  Henry  to 
confent,  that  if  the  Pope  would  fuperfede  paffing 
fentence  againft  him,  he  would  fuperfede  with- 
drawing from  the  obedience  of  the  holy  fee,  till 
impartial  judges  had  examined  his  caufe.  He  re- 
fufed,  however,  to  give  this  propofal  in  writing, 
till  he  knew  that  it  would  be  accepted.  Though 
it  was  now  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  Biftiop 
took  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  before 
any  decifive  ilep  had  been  taken.  He  laid  the 
King's  propofal  before  the  Pope  and  cardinals, 
by  whom  it  was  accepted,  on  this  condition, 
That  an  authentic  inftrument  of  it,  together  with 
full  powers  to  fome  perfon  to  appear  and  act  in  the 
King's  name,  mould  be  produced  on  or  before  a 
certain  fixed  day,  mod  probably  the  2  oth  of  March. 
The  courier  did  not  arrive  at  the  appointed  day. 
The  confiflory  met  March  23d,  at  which  the 
Pope  and  twenty-fix  cardinals  were  prefent.  The 
cardinals  of  the  Imperial  party  complained  that 
they  had  been  abufed  and  deceived,  and  infifted 
with  great  vehemence  on  proceeding  immedi- 
ately to  pronounce  a  final  fentence.  The  Bifliop 
of  Paris  pleaded  earneftly  for  a  delay  of  only 
fix  days,  in  favour  of  a  prince  who  had  done  fo 
much  for  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  waited 
patiently  no  le'fs  than  fix  years.  He  reprefented, 
that  the  courier  might  have  been  retarded  by  con- 
trary  winds,  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  or  other 

accidents; 
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accidents ;  and  affured  them,  that  he  would  A.D.I534. 
certainly  arrive  in  a  few  days.  The  Pope  was 
irrefblute,  the  majority  were  for  proceeding,  and 
neglecting  feveral  forms  which  would  have  re- 
quired three  confi  (lories  at  lead,  theypronounced 
a  fentence,  declaring  the  marriage  of  King  Henry 
and  Queen  Katherine  good  and  valid,  and  the 
iffue  of  it  legitimate.  All  the  Imperialifts  in 
Rome  were  tranfported  with  joy,  which  they 
expreffed  by  firing  cannons,  by  lighting  up  bon- 
.fires,  and  crying  in  the  ftreets,  c  The  Emperor 
and  Spain/  as  if  they  had  obtained  a  great  vic- 
tory ;  while  the  friends  of  France  and  England 
were  overwhelmed  with  aflonifhment  and  de- 
fpair.  Two  days  after,  the  courier  arrived  with 
every  thing  that  was  defired  or  expected.  The 
Pope  and  cardinals  then  faw  the  grievous  error 
they  had  committed,  which  they  would  gladly 
have  repaired.  But  it  was  irreparable.  The 
fentence  had  been  pronounced  with  too  much 
folemnity,  and  made  too  public,  to  be  reverfed.435 

There  are  few  paflages  in  our  hiflory  more  Refleaion. 
worthy  of  attention  than  this  event.  Both  Henry 
and  the  Pope  fincerely  wifhed  for  areconciliation; 
all  who  defired  it  thought  it  certain,  and  all  who 
feared  it,  believed  it  to  be  unavoidable  ;  and  yet 
the  court  of  Rome,  whofe  intereft  was  fo  deeply 
concerned,  by  one  falfe  precipitate  ftep  rendered 
it  impracticable.  Thofe  who  believe  in  an  over, 
ruling  Providence,  and  think  the  reformation  of 
religion  hath  been  a  bleffing  to  England,  will 

435  Memoires  de  Bellay,  tom.ii.  ^390—394.  Burnet.  vol.i.p.i3$. 
Tol.iii.  p.  8 6—99. 
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A.D.  1534.  gratefully  acknowledge  its  influence  on  this  oc- 
cafion.    This  great  revolution  was  brought  about 
by  thofe  who  were  its  greateft  enemies. 
Separation       Though  Henry  had  entertained  hopes  of  a  re- 
ofEngland  conciliation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was 
Rome.       both  furprifed  and  enraged  at  the  fentence  pro- 
nounced againfLhim,  he  was  not  unprepared  for 
this  unexpected  rupture.     He  had  very  wifely 
carried  the  parliament,  the  convocation,  and  the 
great  body  of  his  fubjecls  along  with  him  in  every 
Hep  he  had  taken  in  his  conteft  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  they  were  all  now  ripe  for  a  total 
breach  with  that  court.      In  a  feifion  of  par- 
liament that  commenced  January  i5th,  A.D. 
1534.,  feveral  acts  were  made,  which  greatly  di- 
minidied,  or  rather  quite  annihilated,  the  power 
and  revenues  of  the  Pope  in  England.    The  a6l 
againfl  paying  firlt-fruits  to  the  Pope  was  con- 
firmed,  with  great  additions,   regulating   how 
archbiihops  and  bifhops  were  to  be  chofen  and 
confecrated,  without  making  any  application  toy 
or  receiving  any  bulls  from  Rome436.  By  another 
act,  ail  appeals  to  Rome  were  prohibited437.    By 
a  third,  the  payment  of  Peter-pence,  and  all  pay- 
ments to  .the  apoftolic  chamber  for  difpenfations 
and  other  writings,  were  difcharged4-'8.  By  thefe 
laws,  great  fums  of  money  were  annually  loft  to 
Rome  and  faved  to  England,  and  the  Englifli 
were  delivered  from  much  vexation  and  trouble, 
as  well  as  expence,  in  profecuting  their  caufes 
in  a  foreign  court,  and  in  procuring  from  thence 

**  Statutes,  25  Hen.  VIII.  c,  ao.  437  Ibid.  0.19. 

**  Ibid.c.*i. 
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difpenfations,  pardons,  and  a  prodigious  variety  A,D.i534 
of  other  writings.  In  the  fame  feffion  of  parlia-  ^  ""~v~~ 
ment  an  act  was  made,  confirming  the. King's 
divorce  from  Queen  Katherine,  and  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Anne,  and  fettling  the  fucceflion  to 
the  crown  on  his  iffue  male  by  his  prefent  or  any 
future  queen  ;  and  failing  them,  on  the  Princefs 
Elizabeth,  (of  whom  Queen  Anne  had  been  deli- 
vered  September  7th,  A.  0.1533.),  who  about 
twenty-five  years  after  mounted  the  throne  of 
England439.  In  the  next  feffion  of  this  parliament, 
which  commenced  November  3d,  the  fupremacy 
of  the  church  of  England,  with  all  its  rights  and 
emoluments,  were  annexed  to  the  crown,  which 
completed  the  feparation  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  from  the  church  and  court  of  Rome  44°. 
A  ieparation  which  hath  been  of  unfpeakable 
advantage  to  the  former,  and  of  no  inconfiderable 
lofs  to  the  latter.  By  another  a6l  the  parlia- 
ment granted  the  King  and  his  fuccerTors,  as 
fupreme  heads  of  the  church,  not  only  the  firft- 
fruits  that  had  been  formerly  paid  to  the  Pope, 
but  alfo  a  tenth  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
all  ecclefiaflical  benefices,  both  regular  and 
fecular. 441 

In  that  feffion  of  this  parliament  which  met  in  Maid  of 
January,  that  famous  impoflor,  commonly  called  Kent- 
the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  who  had  made  a  mighty 
noife  by  her  pretended  revelations  for  two  years 
pad,  was  found  guilty  of  high  treafon,  with  fix  of 
her  accomplices.     This  young  woman,  whofe 

<3»  Statutes,  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  a*.          ««°  Ibid.  26  Hen.  VHI.  c.i.  ' 
"'  Ibid.  c.a. 
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A.D.I534*  name  was  Elizabeth  Barton,  was  fubjecl  to  hyf- 
terical  fits,  in  which  ihe  uttered  many  ftrange 
incoherent  exprefiions.     Richard  Mailers,  par- 
fon  of  the   parifli  of  Aldington,    in  which  me 
lived,  taught  her  to  counterfeit  trances,  and  in- 
ftructed  her  what  to  fay  in  thefe  trances,  and  to 
affirm  that  thef$  things  where  revealed  to  her  by 
the  Holy  G  hod.   Her  pretended  prophecies  were 
publifhed  by  Mailers,  Doctor  Bocking  a  canon  of 
Canterbury,  and  others,  who  were  admitted  into 
the  plot,  and  by  fuch  as  were  deceived.     One 
Deering,  a  monk,  publifhed  a  book  of  her  revela- 
tions and  prophecies,  which  all  tended  to  exalt 
the  power  of  the  Pope  and  clergy,  and  to  de- 
nounce the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  all  who  dif- 
obeyed  them.     In  particular,  Ihe  declared,  that 
if  the  King  divorced  Queen  Katherine  and  mar- 
ried  another  wife,    he  fhould  not  be   king  a 
month  longer,  but  fhould  die  a  villain's  death. 
The  monks  and  fome  of  the  fecular  clergy  made 
the  pulpits  ring  with  thefe  dangerous  predictions, 
which  made  the  King  to  command  Barton,  Bock- 
ing,  Matters,  Deering,  and  other  fix  of  her  mofl 
active  accomplices,  to  be  feized.     They  were 
examined  in   the   star-chamber,  confefTed  the 
whole  plot,  and  were  ordered  to  read  their  con- 
feffions  the  next  Sunday  at  Paul's  Crofs  immedi- 
ately after  fermon.     They  were  then  committed 
to  the  Tower,  where  they  were  tampered  with 
to  deny  their  former  confeffions.     This  induced 
the  King  to  lay  the  affair  before  his  parliament, 
and  Barton  with  fix  of  thechief  confpirators,  were 
attainted  of  high  treafon,  and  foon  after  exe- 
cuted. 
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cuted.  Fifher,  Bifliop  of  Rochefter,  with  five  A.D.I534 
others,  were  found  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon, 
their  perfons  imprifoned,  and  their  goods  con- 
fifcated.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  in  danger  of  the 
the  fame  fate,  but  was  preferved  from  being  ac- 
cufed,  by  the  influence  of  Archbifhop  Cranmer 
and  Secretary  Cromwell 442.  The  difcovery  of 
this  infamous  attempt  to  impofe  upon  the  nation, 
brought  a  great  load  of  odium  upon  the  monks, 
by  whom  it  had  been  contrived  and  abetted,  and 
made  them  meet  with  lefs  pity  in  the  diflrefs  in 
which  they  were  foon  after  involved. 

To  fecure  the  fubmiffion  of  all  the  people  to 
the  a6l  of  fucceffion,  all  the  members  of  both 
houfes  took  an  oath,  on  the  laft  day  of  the  fern* on 
March  3oth,  "  that  they  mall  truly,  firmly,  and 
"  conflantly,  without  fraud  or  guile,  obferve, 
"  fulfil,  maintain,  defend,  and  keep,  to  their  cun- 
"  ning,  wit,  and  uttermorc  of  their  powers,  the 
"  whole  effects  and  contents  of  this  prefent 
"act443."  A  fchedule  containing  the  fubfcrip- 
tions  of  all  the  members  was  annexed  to  the  aft, 
and  all  the  fubjects  of  lawful  age  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  a  fimilar  oath  when  required, 
all  who  refufed  to  take  it  were  to  be  deemed 
guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon.  Commiffioners 
were  immediately  appointed  to  adminifter  this 
oath  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  was 
generally  taken,  both  by  the  clergy  and  laity; 
though  by  many  of  the  former  with  much  reluc- 
tance 444.  But  two  perfons  of  great  reputation 

«*  Bwrnet,  p.  149— 154.  443  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.ju. 

444  Rym.  tom,xjv.  p, 487— ja8. 

for 
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A.D.I534.  for   their  piety,    virtue,   and   learning,   Bifhop 
^~r~v    ^  Fiflier  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  refufed  to  take  it; 

Fifherand 

Moreim-  and  as  it  was  apprehended  that  their  example 
prifoned.  W0uld  influence  others,  great  endeavours  were 
ufed  to  overcome  their  fcruples.  They  were 
not  unwilling  to  take  that  part  of  the  oath  which 
related  to  the  fucceffion,  but  refufed  to  take 
the  other  part  of  it,  which  expreffed  an  appro-, 
bation  of  the  King's  divorce,  and  fecond  mar- 
riage ;  and  perfifting  in  this  refufal,  they  were 
both  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  in 
April,  and  very  harfhly  treated  in  their  confine* 
ment445.  In  that  feffion  of  parliament  which 
began  on  November  3d,  they  were  not  only  ex* 
cepted  in  an  ac~l  of  grace  that  then  paffed,  but 
were  attainted  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  and  all 
their  eflates,  rents,  and  goods  confifcated 446. 
The  humane  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  after  he  had 
laboured  earnestly  to  bring  thefe  two  eminent 
perfons  to  comply  and  take  the  oath,  laboured 
with  no  lels  earneftnefs  to  fave  them  from  thefe 
fufferings,  but  in  vain.  The  King  determined 
to  crufh  all  oppofition. 447 

Laws.  By  one  a£l  of  the  feffion  of  parliament  in  No- 

vember, the  papal  power  was  totally  abolifhed^ 
the  King's  title  of  fupreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
church  of  England  was  recognized  andannexed  to 
the  crown,  and  it  was  declared,  "  that  the  King, 
"  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  (hall  have  full  power 
"  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  vifit,  re- 
"  prefs,  redrefs,  reform,  order,  correct,  reftrain, 

445  Burnet,  vol  i.  p.i55»  156.  446  Rolls  of  Parliament, 

36  Hen.  VIII.  *7  Strype's  Memorials  of  Craomer,  p.  2 8. 

«  and 
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e;  and  amend,  all  fuch  errors,  herefies,  abufes,  A.D.  1534* 
"  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  whatfo- '  <""— ^ 
"  ever  they  be,  which  by  any  manner  of  ipiritual 
"  jurifdiclion  or  authority  ought  or  may  lawfully 
"  be  reformed,"  &c. 44S  By  another  a  61  it  was 
declared  to  be  high  treafon  to  deny  or  difpute 
any  of  the  King's  dignities  or  titles449.  This  law 
was  defigned  to  fecure  the  King's  new  title  of 
fupreme  head  of  the  church,  and  to  piinifh  fuch 
as  dared  to  impugn  it ;  and  it  was  foon  applied 
to  that  purpofe.  By  the  laft  ac~l  of  this  feffion, 
the  parliament  granted  the  King  a  tenth  and 
fifteenth,  to  be  paid  in  three  years*  45° 

Henry  affumed  the  new  title  of  fupreme  head  A.D  1535. 
on  earth  of  the  church  of  England  in  great  ftate,  New  tide. 
in  the  prefence  of  his  whole  court,  January  i5th, 
A.D.  1535.5  and  commanded  that  it  fhould  be 
added  to  his  other  titles  in  all  courts,  deeds,  and 
writings  4Sr.  This  was  far  from  being  an  empty 
title,  but  brought  him  a  great  acceffion  both  of 
power  and  revenue,  and  he  availed  himfelf  of  it 
to  its  utmofl  extent,  and  maintained  it  with  fo 
much  jealoufy,  that  he  fpared  none  who  called  it 
in  queftion. 

Bifliop  Fiflier  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  flill  Fifher  and 
prifoners  in  the  Tower,  in  confequence  of  their 
having  been  attainted  of  mifpriiion  of  treafon, 
The  King  was  irritated  againfl  them  for  their  op- 
petition  to  his  divorce  and  fecond  marriage,  and 
for  their  correfpondence  with  the  maid  of  Kent. 
He  knew  their  attachment  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 

^8  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.r.  ™  Ibid.  c.i3. 

450  Rolls,  26  Hen.  VIII,  <SI  Rym.  torn.  x!v.  p. 549- 

VOL.  xi.  T  and 
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A.D.IJ35.  and  that  all  his  fubjeets  who  were  zealous  for  the 
*— ~v~- '  continuance  of  the  papal  power,  had  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  them  as  patterns  proper  for  their  imita- 
tion. He  determined  therefore  to  make  them  ac- 
knowledge his  fupremacy,  or  to  make  them  fuffer, 
that  none  who  oppofed  it  might  expect  impunity. 
The  two  prifoners,  fenfible  of  their  danger,  de- 
clined giving  any  opinion  of  the  King's  fupre- 
macy, and  avoided  as  much  as  poflible  all  con- 
verfation  on  that  fubjedl.  But  it  was  often 
introduced  by  thofe  who  vifited  them  with  a 
delign  to  difcover  their  fentiments  ;  and  in  fpite 
of  all  their  caution,  they  fometimes  dropped  ex- 
prefiions,  which  fufficiently  indicated  their  difap- 
probation  of  the  fupremacy.  Thefe  expreffions 
were  carefully  remembered,  and  produced  in  evi- 
dence againft  them.  Richard  Rich,  the  King's 
folicitor,  is  faid  to  have  ufed  very  infamous  arts 
to  betray  them  into  a  difcovery  of  their  fenti- 
ments, and  afterwards  became  the  principal  wit- 
nefs  againft  them  on  their  trial.  Pope  Pius  III. 
who  fucceeded Clement  VI  I.  knowing  that Bifhop 
Fimer's  fufferings  were  owing  to  his  attachment 
to  the  fee  of  Rome,  in  order  to  reward  his  zeal, 
and  encourage  him  to  perfeverance,  created  him 
a  cardinal ;  imagining  that  Henry  would  not  dare 
to  proceed  to  extremity  againft  a  member  of  the 
facred  college.  But  in  this  infallibility  he  was 
mirlaken.  The  Biftiop  was  brought  to  his  trial 
June  i7th,  and  being  found  guilty  of  high  treafon 
for  denying  the  King's  fupremacy,  he  was  be- 
headed the  22d  of  June,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.  Ten  days  after,  his  friend  Sir  Thomas 

More 
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More  was  tried  for  the  fame  offence,  and  being 
found  guilty,  was  beheaded  July  6th,  in  his  fifty- 
third  year.  His  pleafant  facetious  humour  did 
not  forfake  him  in  hislaft  moments:  "  Aiiifl  me," 
faid  he  to  a  friend  when  he  was  mounting  the 
fcaffold,  "and  let  me  fbift  formyfelf  to  get  down." 
The  executionerafking  hisfbrgivenefs,hegranted 
it,  and  told  him  with  a  fmile,  "  You  will  get  no 
"  credit  by  beheading  me,  my  neck  is  fo  fhort." 
After  he  had  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  he 
called  to  the  executioner  to  flop  a  little  till  he  put 
his  beard  afide,  "  for  that,"  faid  he,  "  hath  com- 
"  mitted  no  treafon 452."  Thefe  two  illuflrious 
fufferers  would  have  been  more  generally 
lamented,  if  they  had  not  been  fuch  cruel  per- 
fecutors  when  they  were  in  power.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  particular,  abandoned  the  juft  and  li- 
beral ideas  of  toleration  he  had  publifhed  in  his 
Utopia,  and  became  ardent  in  the  purfuit,  and 
unrelenting  in  the  punifhment  of  heretics,  as  the 
favourers  of  the  reformation  were  then  called. 
But  fuch,  at  the  fame  time,  was  his  fbndnefs  for 
wit,  that  on  fome  occafions  it  overpowered  his 
perfecuting  zeal.  A  heretic,  named  Silver,  being 
brought  before  him,  he  faid,  "  Silver,  you  mufl 
"  be  tried  by  fire,"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  prifoner; 
"  but  you  know,  My  Lord,  that  quick-filver  can- 
"  not  abide  the  fire."  He  was  fo  pleafed  with 
this  repartee,  (which  in  thefe  circumftances  dif- 
covered  great  preferrce  of  mind,)  that  he  fet  the 
man  at  liberty.  ^ 

<52  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p«354»  &c.     Strype's  Mwoaer.  vol.  i.  p.fcoo. 
«53  Ibid. 

T  2  The 
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A.D.I535-      The  news  of  Cardinal  Fifher's  execution  ex- 
^T"T! '  cited  a  prodigious  flame  in  Rome,  and  all  the  ill 

The  Pope  o          .  ' 

difpieafed.  names  recorded  in  hiftory  were  bellowed  on 
Henry.  The  Pope  was  fo  much  enraged,  that 
he  ordered  a  great  number  of  bulls  to  be  pre- 
pared againfl  him  :  by  one,  he  and  all  his  accom- 
plices were  to  be  fummoned  to  appear  at  Rorqe 
in  ninety  days,  to  anfwer  for  their  condu6t ;  by 
another,  the  King  and  all  his  minifters  were  ex- 
communicated ;  by  a  third,  his  fubjeets  were 
abfolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  by  ano- 
ther, the  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdict, 
&c. 4S4  But  finding  no  catholic  prince,  at  that 
time,  who  had  leifure,  inclination,  and  power  to 
render  thefe  bulls  effectual,  by  dethoning  the  ex- 
communicated King,  and  feizing  his  dominions, 
he  prudently  fuppreffed  them. 

The  Henry  having   received  intelligence  of  the 

King's       Pope's  refentment  and  deh'gns.  took  the  moft 

precau-  r 

tbns.  prudent  precautions  to  prevent  their  fuccefs. 
He  inftrucled  his  ambaffadors  in  the  courts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Scotland,  how  to  vindi- 
cate his  conduct,  in  withdrawing  his  obedience 
to  the  fee  of  Rome,  in  afTuming  the  fupremacy  of 
the  church  in  his  own  dominions,  and  in  punifh- 
ing  thofe  who  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  fupre- 
macy, particularly  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bifbop 
Fiiher,  for  whofe  execution  he  was  moftfeverely 
cenfured 4SS.  To  encourage  and  ftrengthen 
the  enemies  of.  the  Emperor,  his  moil  formi- 
dable adverfary,  he  fent  ambaffadors,  in  con- 
junction with  thofe  of  France,  to  negotiate  an 
alliance  with  the  proteftant  princes  of  Germany. 

4^  Herbert,  p.  1 84.  455  Strype's  Memorials,  b.i.  chap,  xxxii. 
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But  the  cruel  perfecution  of  thofe  who  had  em-  A  ^ 

A.D. 1535. 

braced  the  principles  of  the  reformation  both  in 
France  and  England,  retarded  thefe   negotia- 
tions.    To  fecure  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  fubmiffion  of  his  own  fubjects, 
he  employed  various  means.     All  the  bifhops 
were   drictly  enjoined   to    preach    againd   the 
ufurped  authority  of  the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  and  in 
favour  of  the  King's  fupremacy,  and  tQ.com  mand 
all  their  clergy  to  preach  in  the  fame  drain. 
The  judices  of  the  peace  in  every  county  were 
directed  to  keep  a  flric~l  eye  upon  the  clergy, 
and  to  dilate  all  thofe  who  neglected  to  obey 
thefe  injunctions,  or  did  it  in  a  flight  illufory  man- 
ner.    Several  treatifes  on  the  fame  fubjec~l  were 
publifhed  with  the  fame  view 4S6.    That  the  great 
acceffion  of  power  which  the  King  had  acquired 
over  the  clergy,  both  feculars  and  regulars,  by 
his  being  declared  fupreme  head  of  the  church, 
might  be  exercifed  in  the  mod  effectual  manner, 
he  delegated  it  to  his  mod  active  and  able  mi- 
nifler  Thomas  Cromwell,  fecretary  of  date,  firft 
with  the  title  of  vicar-general,  and  afterwards 
with  the  higher  title  of  lord  vicegerent  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  matters 4S7.    In  confequence  of  this  com- 
miffion,  Cromwell,  in  a  fhort  time,  and  with  lefs 
difficulty  than  could  have  been  imagined,  dif- 
folved  all  the  numerous  orders  of  monks  and 
friars  in  England,  who  were  the  mod  zealous  par- 
tifans  of  the  Pope,  the  mod  determined  enemies  of 
the  King's  fupremacy,  and  of  all  reformation.   Of 
thisgreat  achievement  a  more  particular  account 
will  be  given  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  book. 

456  Strype's  Memorials,  b.i.  cap,  xxxvi.          **7  Burnet,  p.iSi. 

T  3  Katherine, 
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A.D.I536.      Katherine,  the  divorced  queen,  after  languish - 

Jr~"  """T'  ing  for  fome  time,  died  atKimbolton  January  8th, 

Queen  Ca-  A.  D,  1536.,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.     A 

therine.       few  days  before  her  death,  (he  fent  the  following 

letter  to  the  King,  written  by  one  of  her  female 

attendants: 

"  My  moft  dear  Lord,  king  and  hufband, 
"  The  hour  of  my  death  now  approaching,  I 
"  cannot  chufe,  out  of  the  love  I  bare  you,  but 
"  advife  you  of  your  foul's  health,  which  you 
"  ought  to  prefer  before  all  confiderations  of  the 
"  world  or  flefh  whatfoever ;  for  which  you  have 
"  cad  me  into  many  calamities,  and  you rfelf  into 
"  many  troubles.  But  I  forgive  you  all,  and 
"  pray  God  to  do  fo  likevvife.  For  the  reft  I 
"  commend  unto  you  Mary  our  daughter ;  be- 
"  feeching  you  to  be  a  good  father  to  her,  as  I 
"  have  heretofore  defired.  Imuft  intreat  you  alfo 
"  to  refpect  my  maids,  and  give  them  in  mar- 
"  riage,  which  is  not  much,  they  being  but 
"  three ;  and  to  all  my  other  fervants  a  year's 
"  pay,  befide  their  due;  left  otherwife  they 
«6  fhould  be  unprovided  for.  Laftly,  I  make 
"  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  defire  you  above  all 
"  things.  Farewel."458 

Henry,  it  is  faid,  felt  fome  compunction  when 
,  he  perufed  this  letter.  He  took  no  little  care, 
however,  to  get  poffeffion  of  her  jewels  and  other 
effects,  which  were  valued  at  no  more  than  5000 
marks ;  and  he  paid  little  or  no  regard  to  her 
laft  will  and  teftament459.  He  had  treated  her 

«58  Herbert,  p.  188.  <"  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.i. 

p.  240—243-     Records,  No.  Ixix,  Ixx,  Ixxi. 

rather 
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rather  harfhly  after  her  divorce  ;  and  his  forrow  A.D.I536. 
for  her  death,  it  is  probable,  was  neither  very 
violent  nor  very  lading.     If  that  event  had  hap- 
pened a  few  years  foonerf  it  would  have  given 
joy  both  at  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  court  of 
England,  and  would  have  prevented  the  rupture 
between    them.      Pope    Clement   often  wiihed 
her  in  her  grave. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  earneftly  defired  to  Negotia- 
dhTolve  that  intimate  union  which  now  fubfifted  tlon' 
between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England:  and 
as  the  oftenfible  ground  of  his  quarrel  with  the 
lad  of  thefe  princes  was  removed  by  the  death  of 
his  aunt,  Queen  Katherine,  he  thought  this  a  pro- 
per opportunity  to  make  advances  towards  a  re- 
conciliation. Hecaufed  his  refident,  therefore,  at 
the  court  of  England,  to  fuggeil  to  the  Englifti 
minifters,  that  his  mailer  was  not  averfe  to  a  re- 
conciliation, upon  the  conditions,  "  that  the 
46  King  would  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope ;  that 
"  he  would  aid  the  Emperor  againll  the  Turk ; 
"  and  that,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  1518.,  he 
u  would  affift  him  again  (I  the  French,  who 
"  threatened  Milan."  To  this  it  was  anfwered, 
"  That  the  firft  breach  of  amity  proceeded  from 
cc  the  Emperor ;  which  if  he  will  acknowledge 
"  and  excufe,  the  King  is  contented  to  renew  it 
"  limply.  As  to  the  conditions  propofed:  Firft, 
"  The  proceedings  againft  the  Bifhop  of  Rome 
"  have  been  fo  juft,  andfo  ratified  by  the  parlia- 
"  ment  of  England,  that  they  cannot  be  revoked. 
"  Secondly,  As  for  aid  againft  the  Turk,  when 
"  Chriftian  princesfhall  be  at  peace,  the  King  will 
T  4  «  do 


ment. 
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A.D.I536.  "  do  therein  as  to  a  Clmilian  prince  belongeth. 

1  "** '  "  Thirdly,  For  aid  againft  France,  he  cannot  re- 
"  folve  on  that  till  the  amity  be  renewed  with 
"  the  Emperor ;  that  fo  being  an  indifferent 
"  friend  to  both,  he  may  freely  travel,  either  to 
"  keep  peace  between  them,  or  to  aid  the  in- 
"  jured  party460."  This  very  fenfible  and  fpirited 
anfwer  (probably  fuggefled  by  Secretary  Crom- 
well) plainly  proves  that  Henry  had  now  refolved 
againft  a  reconciliation  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  determined  to  preferve  that  complete  fove- 
reignty  over  all  his  fubj eels  which  he  had  obtained, 

Parfia-  The  laft  feffion  of  that  long  parliament  which 

was  firfl  affembled  November  3d,  A.D.  1529. 
met  at  Weftminfter  February  4th  this  year,  and 
made  feveral  important  ac~ls.  By  one  a6t,  the 
parliament  diflblved  all  thefmall  monafleries  and 
nunneries  in  the  kingdom,  which  had  not  each 
above  200!.  a-year  of  clear  income,  and  gave 
all  their  churches,  houfes,  lands,  plate,  furniture, 
and  goods  of  all  kinds,  to  the  King.  The  num- 
ber of  monafleries  difiblved  by  this  act  was  three 
hundred  and  feventy-fix;  the  yearly  rent  of  their 
lands  was  about  32,000!.  which  was  much  below 
their  real  value:  and  their  cattle,  plate,  and  furni- 
ture, at  a  very  low  valuation,  amounted  to 
ioo,oool.46r  By  another  ac~l,  Wales  was  more 
intimately  united  to  England,  and  its  inhabitants 
fubje6led  to  the  Englifh  laws,  or  rather  admitted 
at  their  own  requefl  to  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  them.461 

*fc  Herbert,  p.i88.  <61  Statutes,  27  Hen,  VIII.  Parl.  Hift. 

rol.  iii.  p.  1 1 7.  462  Herbert,  p.  190. 

The 
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The  negotiations  with  the  proteflant  princes  of  A.D.J536. 
the  Smalkaldic  league  in  Germany  Hill  con-  ^"  ^ 
tinued  ;  and  about  this  time  thefe  princes  prefent-  tions. 
ed  the  following  propofitions  to  theEngiifh  nego- 
tiators :  i.  That  the  King  fhould  embrace  the 
Auguftan  confeffion  of  faith,  altered  in  fome 
things  by  common  confent,  and  defend  it  with 
them  in  a  free  council,  if  it  fhould  be  called. 
2.  That  neither  party  mould  confent  to  a  council, 
without  the  other.  3.  That  the  King  mould  join 
their  league,  and  become  its  head  and  defender. 
4.  That  the  vulgar  opinion  of  the  Pope's  fupre- 
macy  mould  be  rejected  for  ever.  5.  That  if  any 
of  the  contracting  parties  mould  be  invaded  for 
religion,  the  others  mould  give  no  aid  againft  him. 
6.  Thajt  the  King  ihould  give  100,000  crowns  for 
the  defence  of  the  league,  and  200,000  if  the  war 
continued  long.  To  thefe  propofitions  this  anfwer 
was  returned  :  That  the  King  approved  of  them 
in  general  with  fome  amendments  ;  that  he  ac- 
cepted of  the  title  of  head  and  defender  of  the 
league,  and  would  advance  the  money  required, 
as  foon  as  all  the  conditions  were  fettled.  He 
defired  them  to  fend  commiffioners  to  treat  of 
thefe  conditions,  and  fome  of  their  learned  men  to 
confer  with  his  divines  on  the  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  463.  But  when  things  were 
in  this  train,  a  furprifing  and  unexpected  event 
happened,  which  put  a  (lop  to  thefe  negotia- 
tions, and  greatly  difcouraged  all  the  promoters 
of  reformation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Herbert,  p.  19*. 

Henry 
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A.D.I536.  Henry  was  a  prince  of  ftrong  impetuous  paf- 
^^  •*  fions,  but  at  the  fame  time  fickle  and  capricious, 
fent  To  the  paffing  fuddenly  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Tower.  from  the  warmed  love  to  the  moil  violent  hatred, 
and  he  ftuck  at  nothing  to  gratify  the  prevailing 
paffion.  He  had  furmounted  many  difficulties  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  his  beloved  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  had  lived  with  her  in  great  conjugal  felicity 
from  the  marriage  till  about  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  when  he  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  a 
young  beauty  of  his  court,  Jane  Seymour,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Seymour  of  Wolf-hall  in  Wilt- 
Ihire.  Thisnewpaffion  extinguiflied  allhisformer 
love  to  his  Queen,  which  was  fucceeded  by  the 
moft  furious  jealoufy.  The  courtiers  foon  difco- 
vered  this  change  in  the  King's  affections,  which 
gave  great  pleafure  to  the  partifans  of  the  Pope, 
and  no  lefs  pain  to  the  friends  of  reformation,  of 
which  Queen  Anne  was  a  zealous  promoter.  The 
Queen  herfelf  was  not  ignorant  of  the  King's 
paffion  for  Jane  Seymour,  who  was  one  of -her 
maids  of  honour  ;  but  fhe  was  altogether  igno- 
rant of  his  jealoufy  of  her  own  conduct,  till  it 
broke  upon  her  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  On  the 
firft  day  of  May  there  was  a  grand  tournament 
at  Greenwich,  at  which  the  King,  Queen,  and 
all  the  court  were  prefent.  In  the  midft  of  the 
diverfion  the  King  rofe  fuddenly  from  his  feat, 
went  out,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  rode  off,  with 
only  fix  perfons  in  his  company.  This  abrupt 
departure  of  the  King  excited  univerfal  fur- 
prifej  but  whether  it  was  premeditated,  or 

occafioned 
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occafioned  by  any  incident  that  then  happened,  A.D.i?36. 
is  uncertain.   It  is  indeed  related,  that  the  Queen  ' — *—* 
dropped  her  handkerchief,  and  that  it  was  taken 
up  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  tournament, 
which  inflamed  the  King's  jealoufy. 

"  Trifles  light  as  air, 
«  Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmation  ftrong 
**  As  proofs  of  holy  writ/' 

However  that  may  be,  the  Lord  Rochford,  the 
Queen's  brother,  three  gentlemen  of  the  King's 
bed-chamber,  Norris,  Wefton,  and  Brereton, 
and  Smeton  a  mufician,  were  arrefted  early  next 
morning  and  fent  to  the  Tower.  At  the  fame 
time  the  Queen  was  confined  to  her  chamber. 
When  fhe  was  informed  of  the  caufe  of  her  con- 
finement, fhe  made  the  mofl  folemn  proteftations 
of  her  innocence,  and  earneflly  intreated  to  be 
permitted  to  fee  the  King.  But  that  was  not 
granted.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day  fhe 
was  conducted  to  the  Tower,  by  her  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  one  of  her  greatefl  - 
enemies  on  account  of  religion.  When  fhe  enter- 
ed that  prifon  fhe  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed 
that  God  might  fo  help  her,  as  fhe  was  innocent 
of  the  crime  for  which  fhe  was  imprifoned.*64 

The  unhappy  Queen,  who  on  the  day  before  Her  beha- 
had  been  attended  by  a  fplendid  and  obfequious 
court,  and  now  found  herfelf  forfaken  by  all  the 
world,  fhut  up  in  the  folitude  of  a  prifon,  accufed 

464  Hall,  f.  a  a  7*     Stowe,  p«57a.     Herbert,  p.  194.     Burnet,  vol.  i. 
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A.D.I536.  of  a  heinous  crime,  and  threatened  with  a  vio- 
lent death,  was  fo  much  affected  by  this  great 
reverfe  of  fortune,  that  flie  fell  into  hyfterical 
paroxifms,  which  weakened  both  her  mind  and 
body.  When  Ihe  was  in  this  deplorable  lituation, 
feized  with  alternate  fits  of  weeping  and  laugh- 
ing, very  infidious  arts  were  ufed  to  betray  her 
into  a  confeffion  of  her  guilt.  She  was  allured 
that  her  brother,  and  the  other  gentlemen  con- 
fined on  her  account,  had  confeffed,  and  told 
that  a  free  and  full  confeffion  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  appeafe  the  King's  anger  and  fave  her 
life.  Naturally  frank  and  ingenuous,  and  hav- 
ing no  friend  to  put  her  upon  her  guard,  fhe  dif- 
covered  all  the  indifcretions  (he  could  recollect, 
which  amounted  only  to  certain  levities  in  her 
behaviour  and  words,  which  were  imprudent  in- 
deed, and  unbecoming  the  dignity  to  which  (lie 
was  advanced,  but  very  remote  from  the  crime 
of  which  fhe  was  accufed.  All  thefe  difcoveries 
were  carried  to  the  King,  and  ferved  only  to 
increafe  his  fufpicions  and  inflame  his  wrath  4-s. 
When  Ihe  had  recovered  a  little  from  her  firft 
condensation,  and  attained  to  fome  compofure 
of  mind,  fhe  wrote  a  moft  moving  letter  to 
the  King,  which,  for  the  force  and  juftice  of 
the  expoilulations  it  contains,  and  even  for  the 
elegance  of  its  language,  it  is  truly  admirable 466. 


465  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  197 — 199. 

466  The  reader  will  find  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  Appendix.     It 
muft  be  confefled  that  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  is  not  abfolutely 
afcertained,  as  the  original  is  not  preferved.    But  a  copy  of  it,  it  is  faid, 
was  found  among  Secretary  Cromwell's  papers.     Herbert,  p.  194. 
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But  nothing  could  make  any  impreffion  in  her  A.D.i536. 
favour,  on  the  cruel  and  obdurate  heart  of  Henry.  ' **"*-* 

Great  efforts  were  ufed  to  prevail  upon  the  Means 
gentlemen  who  were  imprifoned  on  the  Queen's  "1^.° 
account,  to  confefs  their  guilt  and  hers.  Henry  evidence. 
Norris,  groom  of  the  dole,  had  been  long  about 
the  King's  perfon,  and  poffeffeda  confiderable  de- 
gree of  his  efteem  and  favour.  Henry  fent  for 
him,  and  promifed  him  his  life,  liberty,  and  for- 
tune, if  he  would  confefs  his  own  guilt,  and  that 
of  the  Queen.  Norris,  who  was  a  gentleman  of 
fpirit  and  honour,  rejected  the  propofal  with  dif- 
dain,  declaring  his  own  innocence,  and  his  full 
conviction  that  the  Queen  was  an  innocent  and 
good  woman,  and  that  he  would  fuffer  a  thoufand 
deaths  rather  than  accufe  an  innocent  perfon. 
Mark  Smeton,  the  mufician,  had  not  the  fame 
fortitude.  Upon  a  promife  of  life,  (which  was 
not  performed,)  he  confeffed  that  he  had  been 
guilty  with  the  Queen  at  three  different  times. 
A  confeffion  that  was  very  improbable,  and 
which  few  or  none  believed. 46? 

Such  was  the  unfeeling  feverity  of  Henry  to  Her  hard 
his  unhappy  Queen,  that  he  excluded  all  her  re-  treatment- 
lations  and  friends  from  feeing  her  in  her  con- 
finement, and  placed  none  about  her  but  her  open 
or  fecret  enemies.      This  was  a  circumflance   * 
•which  diflreffed  her  greatly,  and  of  which  (lie 
complained  bitterly.     She  often  inquired  for  her 
father  and  mother  and  other  near  relations,  but 
received  no  fatisfactory  anfwer.     She  earneflly 

467  Burnet,  vol.  Hi.  p.xiS. 
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A.D.IJ36.  entreated  that  her  almoner  might  be  permitted 
v""""v  '  to  vifit  her  only  for  an  hour,  and  it  was  denied, 
Though  many  loved  and  pitied  her,  yet  fo  wejl 
was  the  flern  and  furious  fpirit  of  the  King 
known,  that  none  dared  to  open  a  mouth,  or 
offer  a  petition,  in  her  favour.  Henry  feems  to 
have  apprehended  an  application  of  that  kind 
from  Archbiftiop  Cranmer ;  and  therefore  fent 
him  an  order  to  remain  at  Lambeth,  and  not  ap- 
proach the  court  till  his  prefence  was  required. 
The  good  Archbifliop,  however,  adventured  to 
write  the  King  a  letter,  in  which  he  did  not  in- 
deed aflert  the  Queen's  innocence,  (which  would 
probably  have  cofl  him  his  head,)  but  fuggefled 
feveral  things  that  made  it  appear  very  won- 
derful that  fhe  was  guilty468.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  have  written  in  much  ftronger  terms,  but 
he  well  knew  it  would  have  only  inflamed  the 
King's  rage,  and  ruined  himfelf,  without  faving 
the  Queen. 

Trials  and       TheLord  Rochford  andthe  other  four  prifoners 
executions.  were  firft  triedj  May  ^^  in  Weftimnfter-hall, 

and  were  all  found  guilty  on  little  or  no  evidence: 
for  fuch  was  the  terror  of  the  irrefiftible  authority 
and  vindictive  fpirit  the  King  had  univerfally 
infpired,  that  no  jury  dared  to  acquit  a  prifoner  he 
defired  to  fee  condemned.  The  only  thing  proved 
againft  Lord  Rochford  was,  that  one  morning  he 
had  come  into  the  Queen  his  lifter's  bedchamber 
before  fhe  was  up,  and  in  fpeaking  to  her,  in  pre- 
fence of  her  maids,  hadlaid  his  hand  upon  the  bed. 
This  was  interpreted  by  the  court  to  be  a  flander- 

Burnet,  vol.i.  p.aoo.     Strype's  Mem.  vol.i.  p.sSo,  &c. 
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ing  of  the  Queen,  which  by  a  late  ac~l  had  been  A.D.  1536. 
declared  high  treafon.  A  cruel  ilretch  of  a  moil 
cruel  ftatute  !  Rochford,  Wefton,  Brereton,  and 
Norris  were  beheaded.  At  their  death  they  all 
vindicated  their  own  and  the  Queen's  innocence. 
Smeton  was  hanged,  and  at  his  execution  he 
had  acknowledged  he  deferved  his  death  ;  mean- 
ing, molt  probably,  for  his  falfe  accufation  of 
the  Queen,  by  his  confeffing  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  not  guilty.4'9 

The  Queen  was  brought  to  her  trial  May  i3th,  The 
in  the  King's  hall  in  the  Tower.  Her  own  un- 
natural  uncle  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (whofe  zeal 
for  popery  had  made  him  one  of  her  greater! 
enemies)  prefided  as  lord  high  lleward,  and  was 
attended  by  twenty-five  other  lords  ;  fo  that  one 
half  of  the  peers  of  England,  then  fifty-three, 
were  not  prefent  at  this  extraordinary  trial.  The 
Queen  was  brought  into  the  court,  attended 
only  by  a  few  women  who  had  been  placed 
about  her,  having  been  denied  an  advocate.  She 
made  a  curtefy  to  her  judges,  and  behaved  with 
great  dignity  and  compofure.  Her  indictment 
was  then  read  :  charging  her  "  with  having  pro- 
"  cured  her  brother  and  the  other  four  to  lie  with 
"  her,  which  they  had  done  often  ;  which  was  to 
"  theflander  of  theiffue  begotten  between  the 
"  King  and  her."  To  this  it  was  added,  but  not 
attempted  to  be  proved,  "  that  me  had  con.- 
"  fpired  the  King's  death."  She  pleaded  Not 
guilty.  All  the  evidence  that  was  produced  to 
prove  this  dreadful,  and  very  improbable  in- 

4'9  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  aoi.  vol.  iii,  9.119. 
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A.D  1536.  dictment,  was  a  declaration  of  a  Lady  Wing- 
field,  who  was  in  her  grave,  faid  to  have  been 
made  by  her  a  little  before  her  death.  How 
this  declaration,  or  affidavit  was  authenticated, 
we  are  not  informed.  On  this  evidence,  if 
evidence  it  can  be  called,  was  the  amiable,  the 
lately  admired  and  beloved  Queen  of  England, 
found  guilty  of  high  treafon  by  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  and  fentenced  to  be  either  burnt  or  be- 
headed as  the  King  fhould  direfit.  When  fhe 
heard  this  terrible  fentence  pronounced,  fhe 
lifted  up  her  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  and 
faid,  "  O  Father!  O  Creator  1  thou  who  art  the 
"  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  thou  knoweft, 
"  that  I  have  not  deferred  this  death!"  Then 
turning  to  her  judges,  fhe  faid,  "  My  lords,  I  will 
"  not  fay  that  your  fentence  is  unju(l ;  nor  pre- 
"  fumethat  my  opinionfhould  be  preferred  to  the 
"  judgment  of  you  all.  I  believe  you  have  rea- 
""  fons  and  occafions  offufpicion  and  jealoufy; 
"  but  they  mud  be  other  than  thofe  that  have 
"  been  produced  here  in  court ;  for  I  am  en- 
"  tirely  innocent  of  all  thefe  accufations;  fo  that 
"  I  cannot  afk  pardon  of  God  for  them.  I  have 
c?  been  always  a  faithful  and  loving  wife  to  the 
"  King."  After  fhe  had  faid  this,  and  much 
more,  in  vindication  of  her  own  innocence,  fhe 
exprefled  great  concern  for  the  condemnation 
of  her  brother  and  the  other  gentlemen,  and 
wifhed  that  her  death  might  fuffice  for  the 
whole.  She  then  took  her  leave  of  the  court,  and 
retired.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, and  fome  others  who  had  been  admitted 

to 
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to  be  fpe6lators  of  this  trial,  went  away  with  a  A.D.I536* 

full  conviction  of  the  Queen's  innocence.  47°         '  -  *  —  ' 

This  unhappy  Drincefs  had  Hill  another  trial  TheQueea 

J*  A 

to  undergo.  Henry,  not  contented  with  her  c 
blood,  determined  to  deprive  her  of  the  honour 
of  having  been  his  lawful  wife,  and  to  illegitimate 
her  infant  daughter.  He  knew  that  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  had  courted  her,  and  endea- 
vours were  ufed  to  perfuade  that  nobleman  to 
acknowledge  a  pre-contract  and  promife  of  mar- 
riage. But  the  Earl  acted  an  honourable  part, 
and  fwore  before  the  two  archbifhops  and  took 
the  facrament  upon  it,  that  there  never  had  been 
any  contract  or  promife  of  marriage  between  him 
and  Anne  Boleyn  4?I.  But  the  Queen  herfelf  was 
prevailed  upon,  moft  probably  to  efcape  the 
flames,  to  acknowledge  before  Archbifhop  Cran- 
mer,  May  i7th,  that  there  was  a  lawful  impedi- 
ment to  her  marriage  with  the  King;  upon  which 
a  fentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced,  and  her 
marriage  declared  to  have  been  unlawful,  null, 
and  void  from  the  beginning  <7*.  If  any  regard 
had  been  paid  tp  juftice  or  law,  this  fentence 
would  have  faved  the  Queen's  life  :  for  if  (he 
had  never  been  the  King's  lawful  wife,  (lie  could 
not  have  been  guilty  of  high  treafon  by  having 
intercourfe  with  other  men  ;  and  that  was  the 
crime  for  which  (he  was  condemned  to  die.  But 
Henry,  on  this  occafion,  not  only  facrificed  the 
life  of  his  queen,  and  the  legitimacy  of  his  child, 


«7°  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p-aoi.  vol.  in.  p.  119.         4ri  Herbert,  £.195 
«?J  Collier,  vol.  ii,  p.U7.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 
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A.D.I536-  but  trampled  upon  all  law  andjuftice,  to  gratify 

^"^r"*  J  his  paflions. 

TheQueen  Little  time  was  allowed  the  unhappy  queen  to 
prepare  for  the  laft  fcene  of  this  cruel  tragedy. 
In  that  awful  interval  (lie  retained  her  ufual  fe- 
renity,  and  even  cheerfulnefs,  and  fpent  feveral 
hours  of  the  day  in  private  devotion,  or  with  her 
almoner,  who  was  then  admitted.  She  recol- 
Ie6led  with  much  concern  her  unkindnefs  to  the 
Princefs  Mary,  fell  upon  her  knees  to  Lady  King- 
flon,  and  refufed  to  rife  till  me  had  promifed  to 
wait  on  that  Princefs,  and  afk  her  pardon473.  On 
the  morning  of  her  execution,  May  19.,  (he  con- 
verfed  compofedly  with  Sir  William  Kingfton, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  exprefTed  fome  im- 
patience for  the  fatal  moment.  "  I  fuppofe  (fays 
"  Sir  William,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell)  ihe  will 
"  declare  herfelf  to  be  a  good  woman,  for  all  men 
"  but  for  the  King,  at  the  hour  of  her  death. 
"  For  this  morning  fhe  fent  for  me,  that  I  might 
<c  be  with  her  at  fuch  time  as  fhe  received  the 
"  good  Lord,  to  the  intent  I  fhould  hear  her 
"  fpeak  as  touching  her  innocency  alway  to  be 
"  clear.  I  have  feen  many  men,  alfo  women, 
"  executed,  and  they  have  been  in  great  forrow, 
"  and  to  my  knowledge  this  lady  hath  much  joy 
"  and  pleafure  in  death 474."  About  eleven 
o'clock  fhe  was  brought  to  a  fcaffold  erected  on 
the  green  in  the  Tower.  By  order  all  flran- 
gers  had  been  turned  out  of  the  Tower,  and 
there  were  none  prefent  but  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk 

4r3  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  474  Herbert,  p,  195. 
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and Richmond,(the  King's  natural  fon,)  Chancel-  AJD.I536. 
lor  Audley,  Secretary  Cromwell,  and  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  meriffs  of  London.  When  me 
mounted  the  fcaflfold,  her  looks  were  cheerful, 
and  (he  never  appeared  more  beautiful.  Ob- 
lerving  fome  about  her  weeping,  (lie  faid,  "  Be 
"  not  forry  to  fee  me  die  thus,  but  pardon  me 
"  from  your  hearts,  that  I  have  not  exprefied  to 
"  all  about  me  that  mildnefs  that  became  me,  and 
ie  that  I  have  not  done  all  the  good  that  was  in 
"my  power  to  do475."  Then  turning  to  the 
fpe6tators,  (lie  faid,  "  I  am  come  here  to  die, 
<6  and  not  to  accufe  any  man,  nor  to  fpeak  any 
"  thing  of  that  whereof  I  am  accufed.  I  pray 
"  God  fave  the  King,  and  fend  him  long  to  reign 
"  over  you,  for  a  gentler  and  more  merciful 
"  prince  was  there  never ;  and  to  me  he  was  ever 
"  a  good,  a  gentle,  and  fovereign  lord.  If  any 
"  perfon  will  meddle  in  my  caufe,  I  require  them 
"  to  judge  the  beft476."  Her  maternal  tender- 
nefsfor  her  daughter,  it  is  probable,  induced  her 
to  fpeak  in  this  {train ;  and  as  this  is  the  fpeech 
that  was  publiflied  by  government,  we  have 
reafon  to  fufpecl  that  fome  things  were  omitted, 
and  that  the  encomium  upon  the  King  was 
heightened.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  after  a  very  fhort  fpeech,  and 
fome  pious  ejaculations,  her  head  was  cut  off  at 
one  blow  with  a  fword,  by  the  executioner  of 
Calais,  who  had  been  brought  over  for  that  pur- 
pole.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  her  remains,  and 

4/5  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  uo.  .«75  Hall,  £42?. 
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AJXi5j6.  not  fo  much  as  a  coffin  provided.     Her  body  was 
' *      '  put  into  a  cheil  made  for  holding  arrows,  and  in- 

ftantly  buried  in  the  chapel  in  the  Tower. 477 
Hercha-  Thus  perifhed  Anne  Boleyn,  whofe  beauty 
raifed  her  to  a  throne,  from  which  the  charms  of 
another  lady  threw  her  down,  and  brought  her 
prematurely  to  her  grave.  She  was  naturally  gay 
and  fprightly,  and  her  education  in  the  court  of 
France  confirmed  that  natural  difpoiition.  While 
Henry  viewed  her  with  a  lover's  eyes,  her  frank- 
nefs  and  gaiety  were  agreeable ;  but  when  he  had 
fet  his  affections  on  another  object,  they  appeared 
in  a  very  different  light.  Her  elevation  had  ex- 
cited envy,  her  zeal  for  the  reformation  had 
created  her  many  powerful  enemies,  fome  of 
them  her  own  near  relations.  When  thefe  ene- 
mies perceived  that  the  King's  affections  were 
alienated  from  her,  they  induilrioufly  informed 
him  of  every  imprudent  action  and  unguarded  ex- 
preflion  into  which  her  natural  gaiety  had  be- 
trayed her,  which  inflamed  his  jealoufy  into  rage, 
and  made  him  determine  her  deftruction.  In  a 
word,  if  Henry  had  never  contracted  a  criminal 
paffion  for  Jane  Seymour,  we  never  fhould  have 
heard  of  the  indiferetions,  much  lefs  of  the 
crimes,  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  Nothing  but 
her  beauties  and  virtues,  her  piety,  humility,  and 
charity,  would  have  been  recorded.47* 


477  Burnet,  vol.i.  p.  205. 

478  In  the  lafl  nine  months  of  her  life  fhe  dlftributed  149000!.  to  the 
poor.     Burnet}  rol.i.  p.  194. 
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It   might  have  been  imagined,  that  Henry  A.D.i536. 
would  have  been  greatly  afle6led  by  the  cruel  '  —  v  —  ' 
fate  of  one  who  had  long  been  the  objec~l  of  his  King'i 
fondefl  affe6lions  ;  or  that  a  regard  to  decency  marriage. 
would  have  made  him  appear,  at  lead,  to  lament 
her  fufferings.     But  that  was  not  the  cafe.     He 
wore  white  as  mourning,  for  her  one  day,  and 
on  the  next  he  married  her  rival  Jane  Seymour, 
and  in  a  few  days  after,  at  Whitfuntide,  prefented 
her  to  his  whole  court  as  his  royal  confort479. 
The  cleared  indication  that  could  be  given  of  the 
caufe  of  his  late  Queen's  calamities,  and  of  the 
power  of  his  own  ungovernable  paffions. 

The  Princefs  Mary  and  her  friends,  thinking  princef$ 
this  a  proper  time  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  Mai7  re~ 
her  father,  Ihe  wrote  him  a  very  humble  and  fub- 
miffive  letter,  earneflly  praying  to  be  admitted 
into  his  prefence,  and  received  into  his  favour, 
which  me  at  length  obtained,  but  on  very  hard 
conditions.  Shewasobliged  to  write  and  fubfcribe 
a  paper,  which,  among  others,  contained  the  two 
following  articles  :  "  Item,  I  acknowledge  the 
"  King's  Highnefs  to  be  fupreme  head  in  earth 
"  under  Chrift  of  the  church  of  England,  and  do 
"  utterly  refufe  the  Bimop  of  Rome's  pretended 
"  authority,  power,  and  jurifdiction,  within  this 
"  realm,  heretofore  ufurped.  I  do  alfo  utterly  re- 
"  nounce  and  forfake  all  manner  of  remedy,  in- 
"  tereft,  and  advantage,  which  I  may  by  any 
fc  means  claim  by  the  Bimop  of  Rome's  laws, 
*c  procefe,  jurifdi6lion,  or  fentence.  Item,  I  do 
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A.D.I536.  cc  freely,  frankly,  and  for  the  difcharge  of  my  duty 
"  towardsGod,  the  King's  High nefs  and  his  laws, 
without  other  refpeet,  recognize  and  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  marriage  heretofore  had  between 
His  Majefiy  and  my  mother,  the  late  Princefs- 
dowager,  was,  by  God's  law  and  man's  law,  in- 
<c  celluous  and  unlawful  48°."    It  was  with  much 
reluctance,  and  after  a  long  ftruggle,  that  fhe  was 
brought  to  make  thefe  acknowledgments  in  this 
authentic  manner.     But  as  nothing  lefs  would 
fatisfy,  fhe  at  laft  complied. 

A  new  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter,  June 
8th,  and  was  opened  with  a  fpeech  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Audley,  full  of  the  grofleft  flattery. 
After  reprefenting,  in  ftrong  terms,  how  unhappy 
the  King  (who  was  prefent)  had  been  in  his  two 
former  marriages,  which  (faid  he)  would  have*de- 
terred  any  other  man  from  engaging  again  in  ma- 
trimony; "  this  our  mod  excellent  Prince,  on 
"  the  humble  petition  of  the  nobility,  and  not  out 
"  of  any  carnal  luft  or  affection,  had  again  con- 
"  defcended  to  contract  matrimony 4Sl."  This 
was  certainly  a  very  bold  ftroke,  when  all  the 
world  knew  that  he  had  been  only  one  day  a  wi- 
dower*. It  is  furprifing  how  the  illuftrious  com- 
pany  who  heard  it  kept  their  countenances.  If 
Henry  had  been  poffefled  of  any  delicacy,  he  mud 
have  taken  it  as  a  cruel  reproach  and  infult.  But 
it  was  fo  well  taken,  that  Richard  Rich,  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  repeated  it;  and  driving 
to  outflrip  the  chancellor  in  flattery, he  compared 

4fio  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
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the  King  to  Solombn  for  wifdom,  to  Sampfon  for  ^0.1536. 
flrength,  and  to  Abfalom  for  beauty.  4*~  *"      *     J 

Many  laws  were  made  in  this  parliament ;  but  A<a  of 
it  is  unneceiTary  to  mention  here,  the  a6t  for  fuca 
regulating  the  fucceffion,  for  which  this  parlia- 
ment had  been  chiefly  called.  By  that  a£l,  the 
divorces  of  the  King  from  his  two  former  queens 
are  confirmed,  and  their  iffue  illegitimated,  and 
declared  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown ; 
which  is  entailed  on  the  King's  iffue  by  his  pre- 
fent  Queen,  and  failing  of  them,  on  his  iffue  by 
any  future  queen  ;  and  failing  of  heirs  of  his  own 
body,  he  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  declare 
his  fucceffor,  by  letters-patent,  or  by  his  lail 
will483,  Such  an  afcendant  had  Henry  gained 
over  the  minds  of  his  fubjects,  that  his  will  was  a 
law,  or  very  foon  was  made  a  law  by  his  obfequi- 
ous  parliaments.  The  article  in  this  a 61  relating 
to  the  two  divorces  is  remarkable.  After  enu- 
merating at  great  length  the  grounds  of  the 
King's  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine,  it  pro- 
ceeds thus  :  "  That  whereas  a  marriage  hereto- 
"  fore  was  folemnized  betwixt  the  King's  High- 
"  nefs  and  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  that  iithence 
"  that  time  certain  juft,  true,  and  lawful  impedi- 
"  ments  of  marriage,  unknown  at  the  making  of 
"  the  faid  acls,  (fettling  the  crown  on  her  iffue,) 
"  were  confefled  by  the  faid  Lady  Anne  before 
"  Thomas  Lord  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  by 
"  which  it  plainly  appeareth,  that  the  faid  mar- 
"  riage  betwixt  His  Highnefs  and  the  faid  Lady 

4s3  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  vol.i.  p.  84. 
^3  Herbert,  p.  199. 
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A.D.I536.  "  Anne  was  never  good  nor  confonant  to  the 

1 — * '  "  laws :  and  therefore  His  Highnefs  was  lawfully 

"  divorced  from  the  laid  Lady  Anne  4V  Whether 
the  parliament  knew  thefe  impediments  of  mar- 
riage, which  they  pronounced  to  be  juft, true,  and 
lawful,  or  not,  we  are  not  informed;  but  if  they 
did knowthem, they  did  notthinkitprudent  to  let 
the  world  arid  poflerity  knowthem.  There  is  fome- 
thing  myfterious  in  this  manner  of  proceeding. 

Thomas  Cromwell  had  been  received  into  the 
King's  fervice  on  the  fall  of  his  former  patron 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  and  had  been  fucceffively  ap- 
pointed mafler  of  the  jewel  houfea  fecretary  of 
Hate,  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  and  at  lad  the 
King's  vicegerent  in  fpirituals^  a  new  office  of 
great  dignity  and  power.  In  all  thefe  offices 
he  had  acquitted  himfelf  with  great  activity, 
prudence,  fidelity,  and  fuccefs,  by  which  he  had 
acquired  fo  much  of  the  King's  confidence  and 
favour,  that  he  was  in  reality  his  prime  minifter. 
Though  he  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  Henry 
thought  proper  to  raife  him  to  the  peerage,  by 
the  flyle  and  title  of  Lord  Cromwell,  and  he  was 
introduced  into  the  houfe  of  peers  July  igth, 
the  laft  day  of  the  parliament 48s.  This  promo- 
tion was  difagreeable  to  fome  of  the  ancient  no- 
bility, and  to  all  the  lords,  bifhops,  clergy,  and 
others,  who  were  averfe  to  any  reformation  in 
the  church. 

Infurrec-        Immediately  after  the  parliament  was  diffolved, 
tioninLin-  Lord  Cromwell,  as  the  King's  vicegerent  in  fpi- 

colnfhire. 
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rituals,  engaged  in  a  very  unpopular  bufinefs,  the  A.D.I536. 
diffolution  of  all  the  fmaller  monafteries,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  feventy-n'x,  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  King  by  parliament. 
The  demolition  of  fo  many  churches  and  religi- 
ous houfes,  and  the  difperfion  of  about  10,000 
monks  and  nuns,  raifed  a  mighty  ferment.  The 
popiih  clergy,  and  particularly  the  monks  and 
friars,  inflamed  the  paffions  of  the  people,  by 
alluring  them,  jthat  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  the 
demolition  of  all  other  monafteries  and  churches, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  religion.  The  firft  gather- 
ings of  the  malcontents  were  in  Lincolnihire,  in 
September.  They  were  headed  by  Doctor  Mac- 
kerel, Prior  of  Barlings,  who  took  the  name  of 
Captain  Cobler.  They  did  not  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  hoftilities,  but  fent  an  humble  remon- 
flrance  to  the  King,  containing  flrong  expref- 
iions  of  their  loyalty,  and  praying  for  a  redrefs  of 
their  grievances,  which  werethefe  :  i.  The  de- 
molition of  their  monafteries  :  2.  The  employing 
perfons  of  mean  birth  to  be  his-minifters:  3.  Levy- 
ing fubfidies  that  were  not  neceffary  :  4.  Taking 
away  four  of  the  feven  facraments  :  5.  That 
feveral  bifhops  fubverted  the  ancient  faith,  See- 
To  this  petition  the  King  returned  a  fpirited  an- 
fwer,  vindicating  his  own  conduct  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  they  complained,  commanding 
them  to  deliver  up  their  leaders,  and  to  retire  to 
their  own  homes,  to  preferve  themfelves,  their 
wives,  and  children  from  ruin  486.  The  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  who  had  been  difpatched  againft  them 
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A.D.I536.  at  the  head  of  fome  troops,  fent  them  this 
\ — ^^j  anfwer  .  an(]  finding  them  more  numerous  and 
determined  than  he  expected,  he  entered  into 
a  negotiation  with  them.  Being  affured  by 
fome  gentlemen  who  were  among  the  infur- 
gents,  and  pretended  to  have  joined  them  to 
retard  their  progrefs,  and  to  diftra6l  their  coun- 
fels,  that  if  a  general  pardon  was  offered  they 
would  difperfe,  he  prevailed  upon  the  King  to 
publiih  fuch  a  pardon,  which  had  the  defired 
effec~l.  They  made  their  fubmiffion,  October 
ipth,  and  then  feparated.4*7 

Pilgrimage  A  ftill  more  formidable  infurre6lion  broke  out 
in  Yorkfliire  and  the  northern  counties  about 
the  fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  account.  This 
was  at  firft  excited  and  directed  by  Robert  Alke, 
a  man  of  courage  and  prudence,  who  gave  his 
undertaking  the  fpecious  inviting  name  of  The 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The  influence  and  per- 
fuafions  of  the  clergy,  efpecially  of  the  monks, 
friars,  and  nuns,  who  had  been  turned  out  of 
their  houfes,  wrought  fo  much  on  the  igno- 
rance, fuperftition,  and  companion  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  fuch  prodigious  numbers  flew  to  arms 
and  joined  this  martial  pilgrimage,  that  they 
amounted  at  laft  to  forty  thoufand.  To  unite 
them  more  firmly,  they  took  an  oath  and  made 
a  declaration,  "  That  they  entered  into  this  pil- 
"  grimage  of  grace  for  the  love  of  God,  the 
"  prefervation  of  the  King's  perfon  and  iffue,  the 
"  purifying  the  nobility,  and  driving  away  alf 
"  bafe-born  and  evil  counfellors;  and  for  no  par- 

4*7  Hollingflicd,  p.  941. 
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"  ticular  profit  of  their  own,  nor  to  do  difpleafure  A.D.  1536, 
<e  to  any,  nor  to  kill  any  for  envy,  but  to  take  be-  {~~~^~' 
"  fore  them  the  crofs  of'Chrifl,  his  faith,  the  re- 
*c  ftitution  of  the  church,  and  the  fuppreffion  of 
"  heretics  and  their  opinions488."  They  painted 
on  their  banners  the  five  wounds  of  Chrift,  wore 
on  their  fleeves  a  device  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
priefts  marched  before  them  carrying  crucifixes, 
by  which  arts  their  zeal  was  much  inflamed.  As 
they  advanced,  they  reftored  the  monks  to  their 
monafteries,  and  perfuaded  or  compelled  all  the 
gentlemen  who  did  not  fly,  to  join  them.  The 
Archbifhop  of  York  and  Lord  d'Arcyfurrendered 
the  caftle  of  Pomfret,  into  which  theyhad  retired, 
and  took  the  above  oath.  They  failed  in  their 
attempts  on  Skipton  caftle,  defended  by  the  Earl 
Cumberland  ;  and  on  the  caftle  of  Scarborough, 
defended  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers;  but  they  took  the 
town  of  Hull,  and  the  city  of  York.4*9 

The  King  and  his  minifters  had  been  fo  much  Truce, 
engaged  with  the  infurgents  in  Lincolnfhire,  that  * 
thofe  in  the  north  met  with  little  oppofition  for  a 
confiderable  time.  The  Earl  of  Shrewlbury  ven- 
tured to  raife  his  followers  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders, for  which  he  craved  the  King's  pardon,  who 
was  fo  far  from  being  offended,  that  he  appointed 
him  commander  in  chief  in  the  four  northern 
counties,  and  directed  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  join 
him,  with  his  friends  and  vafTals.  The  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Rut- 
land, with  their  followers,  took  the  field  alfo 

488  Buraet,  vol.i.  p.339«  ^  Ibid.    Herbert,  p.  206. 
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againft  the  rebels;  and  the  King  fent  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Oclober  2oth,  to  take  the  command 
of  his  army,  which  was  flill  far  inferior  in  number 
to  that  of  the  iufurgents.  The  two  armies  ap- 
proached each  other  at  Doncafter,  October  26th, 
with  only  the  river  Don  between  them,  which  was 
fo  fwelled  by  rains,  that  neither  of  them  dared  to 
pafs  it  in  the  face  of  the  other.  The  Duke  to 
gain  time  till  certain  reinforcements,  which  he 
expected,  joined  him,  propofed  a  treaty;  in 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  infurgents  ihould 
fend  a  petition  to  the  King  by  Sir  Ralph  Elcker 
and  Mailer  Bowes,  (who  had  been  taken  pri- 
foners  at  Hull,)  and  that  the  Duke  ihould. alfo 
go  to  court  to  fecond  their  petition,  and  that 
there  ihould  be  a  ceifation  of  hoftilities  till  he 
and  their  meffengers  returned.  49° 

Negoti*.  This  agreement  was  very  advantageous  to  the 
royaliils,  who  wanted  only  time;  but  very  fatal  to 
the  rebels,  who,  having  expended  all  their  money, 
wanted  everything.  Accordingly  many  of  them, 
ready  to  periih  with  cold  and  hunger,  deferted, 
and  returned  to  their  own  homes.  When  theDuke 
arrived  at  court,  he  found  the  King  preparing  to 
fet  out,  to  join  an  army  he  had  commanded  to 
rendezvous  at  Northampton  November  jth.  But 
he  convinced  him  that  this  was  not  neceilary ;  that 
the  infurgents  were  diftreffed  and  difcontented, 
and  daily  deferting;  and  that  a  little  patience  and 
policy  would  put  an  end  to  the  infurredlion  with- 
out danger  or  bloodflied.  Thetruth  feems  to  have 

490  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  229.    Herbert,  p. 206. 
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been,  that  the  Duke,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  A.D.I536. 
popifh  party  at  court,  though  he  a6led  with  great 
honour  and  fidelity  to  the  King,  had  a  tendernefs 
for  the  infurgents,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
very  well  pleafed  if  they  had  obtained  fome  of 
their  petitions,  particularly  the  difgrace  of  his 
great  rival  Lord  Cromwell.  However  that  may 
be,  the  King  took  his  advice,  and  was  in  no  haile 
to  difpatch  him  and  the  two  mefTengers.  A  long 
and  diilincl  anfvver  was  prepared  to  the  petition 
prefented  by  Elcker  and  Bowes,  (hewing  the  un- 
reafonablenefsof  theiraiking,and  the  impropriety 
of  the  King's  granting  what  they  required.  A  ge- 
neral pardon,  with  the  exception  of  fix  named  and 
four  unnamed,  and  a  commiffion  to  the  Duke  and 
feveral  others,  to  meet  with  three  hundred  of  the 
infurgents  atDoncafter,  to  fettle  the  conditions  of 
peace,  palled  the  feals,  and  were  fent  down  with 
the  Duke  in  the  beginning  of  December.  We 
can  only  guefs  at  the  King's  reafons  for  admitting 
fo  many  of  the  infurgents  to  this  negotiation. 
It  was  probably  to  give  his  own  commiffi oners  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  or  dividing  them.  While 
the  Duke  remained  at  court,  great  numbers  of 
the  infurgents  had  deferted;  others  had  obtained 
permiflion  to  retire,  on  their  promife  to  return 
when  called ;  and  their  army  was  now  much 
diminifhed,  and  in  great  diftrefs. 4<JI 

Lord  Scroop,  Lord  Latimer,  Lord  Lu mley,  Lord  Pacific*. 
d'Arcy,  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  Robert  Aflce,  and  tio*; 
about  three  hundred  perfons  in  all,  met  with  the 

491  Herbert,  p.  306,  *c. 
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A.D.I536.  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  other  King's  commif- 
*"""""* '  fioners,  December  6th,  at  Doncafter.  When  the 
Duke  produced  the  general  pardon,  they  ex- 
preffed  great  diflatisfa6lion  with  the  exceptions 
it  contained;  and  when  they  produced  their  de- 
mands, they  were  found  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe 
in  their  petition,  which,  it  appeared  from  the 
King's  anfwer,  could  not  be  granted.  The  Duke, 
who  earneftly  defired  a  pacification,  wrote  a  pref- 
ling  letter  to  the  King,  to  fend  him  a  general 
pardon,  without  any  exceptions,  and  a  promife 
that  the  next  parliament  fhould  be  held  in  the 
north.  The  King  complied  with  his  requeil, 
and  the  infurgents  accepted  of  thefe  conditions 
and  disbanded,  in  hopes  of  having  every  thing 
fettled  to  their  own  mind  in  a  parliament  held 
in  their  own  country 492.  There  are  few  examples 
in  hiilory  of  two  fuch  formidable  irifurredlions  in 
the  fame  country  at  the  fame  time,  fuppreffed 
without  any  ac~lion,  or  a  fingle  drop  of  blood  fpili 
in  the  field.  It  was  alfo  a  molt  fortunate  circum- 
fiance  for  Henry  at  this  dangerous  crifis,  that  the 
King  of  Scots  was  then  in  France,  and  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  were  engaged 
in  fuch  violent  wars,  that  his  rebellious  fubjects 
could  receive  no  affiftance  from  Scotland  or  the 
Continent. 

AJD.I537-      Though  peace  was  thus  outwardly  reftored,  the 

ticm^nd"     ^n&  andhisminifters  knew,  that  the  fire  was  rather 

executions,  fmothered  than  extinguifhed,and  thatinternal  dif- 

coutents  ilill  prevailed,     The  Duke  of  Norfolk 

was  commanded  to  remain  in  the  north  with  his 

492  Herbert,  p.  207. 
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troops  to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  country. 
The   wifdom   of  this   meafure   foon   appeared. 
Another  infurreelion  broke  out  in  Cumberland 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year.     Nicholas  Muf- 
grave  and  Thomas  Tilby,  at  the  head  of  eight 
thoufan-d  men,  befieged  Carlifle,  but  were  re- 
pulfed  by  the  citizens,  and  foon  after  defeated 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  departing  from 
his  former  moderation,  hanged  no  fewer  than 
feventy  of  his  prifoners  by  martial  law.      Sir 
Francis  Bigot  attempted  to  furprife  the  town 
of  Hull,  but  was  taken  and  executed.      The 
Lord  d'Arcy,  Sir  Robert  Conilable,  Sir  John 
Bulmer  and  his  lady,  Sir  Thomas  Percy,   Sir 
Stephen  Hamilton,  Robert  Aike, -Nicholas  Tem- 
peft,  and  William  Lumley,  who  had  been  very 
active  in  the  great  infurrection,  and  had  taken 
the  benefit  of  the  general  pardon,  being  fufpeeled 
of  forming  new  plots,  were  apprehended  and  fent 
prifoners  to  London.  The  Lord  d'Arcy  and  Lord 
Huffey  (who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Lincoln- 
fhire  infurreetion)  were  tried  by  their  peers  in 
Weftminfter  Hall,  found  guilty,  and  beheaded. 
The   above-named  gentleman  and  lady,   with 
three  abbots  and  a  prior,  were  all  condemned 
and  executed.    Lady  Bulmer  was  burnt  in  Smith- 
Held,  and  Robert  Aike  was  hung  in  chains  on  one 
of  the  towers  of  York.     Sixty  perfons,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  an  infurre6lion,  or  rather  a 
riotous  tumult,  in  Somerfetiliire^  were  tried  and 
put  to  death493.     Thefe  numerous  -executions 
excited  great  terror,  and  fupprefled  that  general 

">>  Stowe,  p.  57$.     Hall,  £233.     Burnet,  p. 234. 
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fpirit  of  revolt  which  at  this  time  prevailed  in 
England.  Whether  it  could  have  been  fupprefled 
or  not  at  a  lefs  expence  of  blood,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  judging. 

Prince  Ed-  Queen  Jane  Seymour's  natural  difpoiition  was 
ward  bom,  more  agreeable  to  the  humour  of  her  royal  huf- 
band,  than  that  of  his  two  former  queens,  being 
not  fo  grave  as  Queen  ^Katharine,  nor  fo  gay  as 
Queen  Anne.  Not  long  after  her  marriage,  fhe 
afforded  him  the  profpe6l  of  legitimate  iffue, 
which  of  all  things  in  the  world  he  mod  earneflly 
defired ;  and  on  October  i2th  fhe  was  fafely  deli- 
vered of  a  prince  at  Hampton  Court.  The  King 
was  tranfported  with  joy  at  this  event,  and  all  his 
loyal  fubjects  fhared  in  his  joy ;  as  by  the  birth 
of  a  prince  they  were  delivered  from  the  danger 
of  a  difputed  fucceflion,  one  of  the  greateil  cala- 
mities that  can  befal  a  nation,  with  which  they 
had  long  been  threatened.  The  prince  was  bap- 
tifed  with  extraordinary  pomp  Oftober  i5th,  and 
named  Edward.  Archbimop  Cranmer  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  were  the  godfathers,  and  the 
Princefs  Mary  godmother  ;  and  the  King,  to 
fhew  his  affection,  created  him  Prince  of  Wales 
a  few  days  after  his  baptifm. 494 

TheQueen       But  the  joy  occafioned  by  thebirth  of  the  Prince 

dies*          was  ibon  checked,  and  converted  into  mourning, 

by  the  death  of  the  Queen,  who  expired  October 

24th,  twelve  days  after  her  delivery.     Happy  in 

this,  that  flie  did  not  furvive  the  love  of  her  too 
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inconflant  confort,  who  appeared  to  be  greatly  A.D.i537. 
affefted  by  her  death.  <9S 

The  negotiations  for  an  alliance  and  confede-  A.D.I538. 
racy  between  the  King  and  the  proteftant  princes 
of  Germany,  ftill  continued,  but  advanced  very 
ilowly.     The  objects  which  the  contracting  par- 
ties had  in  view  were  not  the  fame.     The  protef- 
tant princes,  it  is  true,  wifhed  to  ftrengthen  their 
confederacy  by  the  acceflion  of  fo  great  a  prince  ; 
but  their  chief  object  feems  to  have  been,  to  pro- 
mote the  reformation  of  religion,  and  to  bring 
the  church  of  England  to  a  conformity  in  doc- 
trine and  worfhip  with  their  own  churches.     But 
this  was  far  from  being  Henry's  intention.     He 
was  an  enemy  to  the  political  power,  but  not  to 
the  religious  rites  and  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  his  only  object  in  defiring  an  alliance 
with  the  German  princes  was,  to  raife  up  ene- 
mies to  the  Emperor,  to  prevent  his  making  any 
attempt   on  England,  of  which   the  Pope  had 
made  him  a  prefent.     Knowing  that  the  confe- 
derates were  to  have  a  meeting  in  March  this 
year  at  Brunfwick,  he  fent  an  ambaflador  to  that 
meeting  to  inquire  who  had  joined  the  confede- 
racy ;  whether  their  league  was  for  general  op- 
poiition  to  the  Emperor,  or  limited  to  religion 
only ;  and  whether  they  defigned  to  fend  him  a 
great  legation  with  fome  of  their  divines,  and 
particularly  Melancthon,  as  they  had  once  pro- 
mifed.      The    ambaflador  was   informed    that 
twenty-fix  cities,   and  twenty-four  princes,  of 
which  the  King  of  Denmark  was  one,  had  joined 

M  Strype's  Mem.  vol.  ii, 
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AD.  1538.  the  confederacy ;  that  their  league  was  limited 
to  the  caufe  of  religion  ;  that  they  could  not 
fend  their  great  legation  and  their  divines  till 
they  were  better  informed  of  the  fentiments  of 
the  King  of  England,  and  knew  what  points  of 
their  confeflion  he  difapproved ;  but  that  they 
would  fend  an  ambaffador  and  two  or  three 
learned  men  to  converfe  with  the  Englifh  divines, 
and  procure  more  perfect  information  of  the 
King's  fentiments,  and  the  Hate  of  religion  in 
England.  Accordingly  Francis  Bargart  and  two 
men  of  learning  were  lent.  They  were  received 
with  civility,  and  certain  bifhops  were  appointed 
to  confer  with  them.  Thefe  conferences  conti- 
nued feveral  months,  and  they  .came  to  an 
agreement  in  fome  things,  but  in  others  they 
could  not  agree,  particularly  concerning  the 
communion  in  one  kind,  private  mafles,  and  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  from  which  the  bifliops 
would  not  depart.  The  German  deputies  re- 
turned home  with  no  very  favourable  account 
of  the  flate  of  religion  in  England,  which  had 
put  a  flop  to  the  negotiation.  ^ 

P0pe»s  The  fuppreffion  of  the  late  infurreclions,  and 

hulls.  the  birth  of  a  fon  and  heir  to  his  dominions,  were 
two  very  fortunate  events  for  Henry,  and  they 
happened  at  the  moft  convenient  feafon .  Things 
now  began  to  wear  a  threatening  afpe6l  on  the 
continent.  The  Pope,  after  many  fruitlefs  efforts 
to  extinguifh  the  flames  of  war  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  King  of  France  had  at  lafl  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  a  ten  years'  truce  was  concluded 

**''  Herbert,  p.zisu     Strype,  vol.i.  b.  i.  0.43. 
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between  them,  June  28th,  by  his  mediation  ;  and  A.D.I538. 
thefe  two  monarchs  had  a  perfonal  interview  *"  """r~"' 
July  1 5th,  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
reconciled.  This  encouraged  the  Pope  to  pub- 
lilh  the  bulls  which  he  had  prepared  three  years 
before,  excommunicating  and  depofing  Henry, 
in  hopes  that  thefe  two  princes  would  put  them 
in  execution.  But  thefe  two  great  rivals  had 
not  fuch  confidence  in  one  another  as  to  embark 
in  a  joint  enterprife  of  that  kind,  and  the  one 
would  not  permit  the  other  to  make  fo  great  a 
conqueft.  Befides  Henry's  authority  was  fo 
firmly  eftablimed  by  the  fuppreffion  of  the  late 
infurre6lions,  and  the  birth  of  an  heir,  that  the 
fuccefs  of  any  attempt  againft  him  was  very 
doubtful. 4" 

Another  formidable  enemy  to  Henry  appeared  Cardinal 
upon  the  flage  about  this  time.     This  was  Regi-  Pole* 
naid  Pole,  fourth  fon  of  Margaret  Countefs  of 
Salilbury,  daughter  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence, 
fecond  brother  to  Edward  IV.,  and  confequently 
the  King's  near  relation.     He  early  difcovered  a 
tafte  for  letters,  and  was  educated  at  Henry's  ex- 
pence  at  Paris  and  at  Padua,  and  defigned  for 
the  higheft  preferments  in   the  church.     But  in 
Italy  he   imbibed   opinions,  and   formed   con- 
nexions, which  determined  him  to  take  a  de- 
cided part  againft  his  King,  his  relation,  and  be- 
nefa6tor,  in  his  controverfies  with  the  court  of 
Rome.     He  wrote  a  treatife  "  of  the  unity  of 
the  church,"  and  fent  it  to  Henry;  and  after- 
wards  publiilied  it  to  the  world,  in  which   he 

4»7  Herbert,  p.  31 6. 
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A.D.I538.  condemned  his  divorce  and  fecond  marriage  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  even  exhorted  the  Em- 
peror to  avenge  the  injury  that  had  been  thereby 
done  to  his  aunt,  and  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  Henry,  concealing  his  refentment,  in- 
vited him  into  England,  to  explain  fome  parts  of 
his  book,  which  he  pretended  he  did  not  under- 
fland.  But  Pole  very  prudently  declined  putting 
himfelf  in  the  po\ver  of  a  prince  he  had  ib  highly 
offended.  The  Pope,  to  inflame  his  zeal  and  in- 
creafe  his  influence,  made  him  a  Cardinal,  and 
appointed  him  his  legate  a  lalere  in  Flanders,  that 
he  might  foment  divifions,  and  excite  infurrec- 
tions  in  England,  by  correfponding  with  his  nu- 
merous and  powerful  friends.  In  this  he  was 
very  ac"live  and  too  fuccefsful.  Two  of  his  own 
brothers,  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  rank,  were 
drawn  into  a  confpiracy,  which  was  difcovered9 
and  proved  their  ruin.  Henry  Courtney,  firfl 
coufin  to  the  King  ;  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and 
Earl  of  Devonfhire ;  Henry  Pole  Lord  Monta- 
cute,  and  Sir  Jeffrey  Pole,  the  Cardinal's  two 
brothers ;  Sir  Edward  Nevil,  brother  to  the 
Lord  Abergavenny,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Carew, 
mailer  of  the  horfe,  and  knight  of  the  garter ; 
with  feveral  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  were  made 
prifoners  November  3d,  and  foon  after  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  high  treafon.  They  were  all  exe- 
cuted, except  Sir  Jeffrey  Pole,  who,  it  is  faid, 
betrayed  ancbaccufed  his  confederates 498.  This 
was  a  great  difcouragement  to  the  popifli  party. 
They  knew  not  whom  to  trod,  and  faw  how  dange- 

<*3  Hall,  £.333.     Stowe,  p.576.     Herbert,  p. a 1 6. 
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rous  it  was  to  plot  again  (I  a  government  fo  vigi-  A.D.I53&. 
lant  and  fo  vindictive.  Two  priefls  and  a  ma-  w  """v""" 
riner  were  condemned  and  executed  on  the  fame 
occafion,  for  managing,  as  it  is  probable,  the 
correfpondence  between  the  Cardinal  and  the 
confpirators459.  It  is  impofrible  to  difcover  with 
certainty  the  object  of  this  confpiracy,  or  the 
crimes  for  which  thefe  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
fuffered.  The  accufations  againft  them,  we  are 
told,  were  great ;  and  that  they  had  a  defign  to 
promote  and  maintain  one  Reginald  Pole,  the 
King's  enemy  beyond  fea,  and  to  deprive  the 
King  of  his  crown  so°.  This  makes  it  probable 
that  they  were  fufpe6led  at  leaft  of  a  defign  to 
raife  the  Cardinal  to  the  throne,  by  a  marriage 
with  the  Princefs  Mary,  for  which  they  would  have 
eafily  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  Pope. 

A  new  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter,  April  A.D.I539. 
25th  A.  D.  1539.,  and  was  opened  with  extraor-  parlia- 
dinary  pomp.  The  King  and  all  the  members  of 
the  two  houfes  rode  in  ftate,  two  and  two,  from 
the  palace  to  Weftminfter  Abbey,  heard  the  mafs 
of  the  Holy  Ghofl,  and  returned  in  the  fame  ftate 
and  order  to  the  parliament  chamber sor.  This 
parliament,  which  commenced  with  fo  much 
,pomp,  proceeded  with  the  moft  abject  fervility, 
and  enafted,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals, 
whatever  the  King  and  his  minifterspleafed  to  dic- 
tate. By  the  act  of  the  fix  articles,  commonly 
called  the  Bloody  Statute,  they  eftablifhed  the 
moft  abfurd  and  pernicious  tenets  of  popery,  and 

''"Hall,  f. 333.     Stowe,  p. 576. 
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A.D.I539.  authorifeda  perfecution  of  thofe  who  denied  them, 
more  cruel  in  fome  refpefts  than  the  Spanifli  in- 
quifition502.    By  another,  they  granted  the  King 
all  the  lands,  rents,  buildings,  jewels,  money, 
gold  and  filver  plate,  furniture,  goods,  and  chat- 
tels  of  all  kinds,  of  all  monafteries,  abbeys,  nun- 
neries, priories,  houfes  of  friars,  colleges,  free 
chapels,  hofpitals,  chantries,  and  houfes  of  reli- 
gion, diffolved  or  to  be  diflblved.    By  this  prodi- 
gious grant  the  King  obtained  poffeffion  of  the 
land  which  had  belonged  to  fix  hundred  and  forty- 
five  monafteries,  ninety  colleges  of  priefls,  one 
hundred  and  ten  hofpitals,  two  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  feventy-four  chantries  and  free  cha- 
pels.    The  yearly  rents  of  thefe  lands  amounted 
to  i6i,iool.  s°3     But  this  was  not  one  half,  proba- 
bly not  one  third  of  their  annual  value,  as  their 
former  owners  had  been  accuilomed  to  let  their 
lands  at  very  low  rents,  and  to  levy  large  fines 
on  the  renewal  of  their  leafes.     The  value  of  the 
jewels,  money,  plate,  cattle,  furniture,  &c.  be- 
longing to  thefe  religious  houfes  was  immenfe ; 
and  the  whole,  if  it  had  been  properly  managed, 
was  fufiicient  to  have  rendered  the  crown  inde- 
pendent of  the  country.     But  Henry  was  as  pro- 
fufe  as  he  was  rapacious,  and  the  very  next  year 
was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  afking  a  fubfidy 
from  his  fubjecls.      By  another  flatute,   they 
gave  the  fame  force  and  authority  to  royal  pro- 
clamations as  to  a6ls  of  parliament,  thereby  ren- 
dering all  future  parliaments,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  laws,  unneceflary.  s°4 

**~  Herbert,  p.  119,  5°3  Ibid.  p.  21 8.     Statutes, 
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This  parliament  difcovered  as  great  forward-  A.D.ij39. 
nefs  in  gratifying  the  refentment,  as  the  avarice  Attainders 
and  ambition  of  the  King.  A  bill  was  brought  andexecu- 
into  the  houfe  of  peers  by  Thomas  Lord  Crom-  tlons* 
well,  (who  had  now  the  higheft  feat  in  the  houfe 
afligned  him  by  a  fpecial  a6l,)  May  loth,  for  at- 
tainting the  late  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord  Mon- 
tacute,  Sir  Edward  Nevil  and  others,  which  paffed 
both  houfes  with  great  rapidity505.  Next  day 
Lord  Cromwell  produced  in  the  houfe  a  tunic  of 
white  lilk,  with  the  arms  of  England  on  the  fore- 
part, and  the  device  of  the  late  infurgents  in  the 
north  on  the  back-part,  which  had  been  found 
among  the  clothes  of  the  Countefs  of  Salisbury 
by  the  Lord  Admiral  s°6.  Upon  this,  Margaret 
Countefs  of  Saliibury ;  Gertrude  Marchionefs  of 
Exeter  ;  Sir  Adrian  Fortefcue,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Dingly  ;  and  Cardinal  Pole,  fon  to  the  Countefs ; 
were  attainted  of  high  treafon,  though  no  parti- 
culars of  their  guilt,  or  of  the  proceedings  againft 
them,  are  recorded  in  the  Journals.  The  two 
knights  were  executed,  the  Marchionefs  was  par- 
doned, and  the  Countefs  was  refpited.  s°7 

The  report  of  fo  many  executions,  and  of  the  Prepara- 
diflblution   of  fo  many  monafteries  in  England,  tions  of 
made  a  mighty  noife  on  the  continent.   Not  only 
the  Pope,  but  both  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
France  were  (hocked  at  the  violence  of  thefe  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  as  thefe  two  princes  feemed  to 
be  perfe6tly  reconciled,  Henry  began  to  be  ap- 
prehenilve  of  an  invaiion.     To  be  prepared  for 
fuch  an  event,  he  went  to  Dover,  and  ordered 

5ts  Journals,  31  Hen.  VIII.  s"6  Herbert,  p.  319.    Hall,  £.234. 
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A.D.I539.  the  fortifications  of  it  to  be  repaired  ;  vifited  the 
J  fea-coafl,  and  direfted  bulwarks  to  be  ere£led  in 
various  places  ;  commanded  his  fleet  to  be  made 
ready  for  fea,  and  fent  commiffions  into  every 
county  to  array  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  He  reviewed  the  militia  of  London, 
May  8th,  which  made  a  mod  fplendid  appear- 
ance s°8.  The  parliament  was  adjourned,  that 
the  members  might  be  prefent  at  this  fine  mow. 
But  this  was  a  falfe  alarm.  Thefe  princes  had 
other  objects  in  view,  and  were  not  prepared  for 
fuch  an  undertaking. 

TheKing's  Henry  had  now  been  more  than  a  year  a 
marriage,  widower,  and  in  that  time  had  been  engaged  in 
feveral  treaties  of  marriage,  particularly  in  one 
with  the  Duchefs-dowager  of  Milan,  and  in  an- 
other with  Mary  of  Guife,  who  married  his 
nephew  James  V.  of  Scotland.  Lord  Cromwell 
•wilhed  to  fee  him  united  with  a  proteftant  prin- 
cefs,  and  recommended  Anne,  lifter  to  the  Duke 
of  Cleves,  who  was  reported  to  be  a  beauty,  of 
\vhich  he  knew  Henry  to  be  a  great  admirer. 
Cromwell  was  then  a  mighty  favourite,  having 
been  lately  admitted  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
,  created  Earl  of  EiTex,  and  his  recommendation 
was  too  fuccefsful.  The  preliminaries  were  foon 
adjufted,  though  one  difficulty  occurred.  There 
had  been  a  treaty  of  marriage  begun  between  the 
Lady  Anne  and  the  Prince  of  Lorrain;  and  it  be- 
came a  queftion  how  far  the  treaty  had  proceeded. 
But  the  Duke  of  Cleves  and  his  minifters  af- 
firmed, that  there  had  been  no  contract  or  efpou- 
fals,  and  of  this  they  promifed  to  produce  fuffi- 
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cient  proof;  on  which  the  terms  of  theKing's  mar-  A.D.i539. 
riage  with  her  were  fettled.  She  was  brought  over 
from  Calais  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton  with  a 
fleet  of  fifty  fail,  and  landed  at  Deal  Decem- 
ber 27th,  and  by  flow  journies,  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  expence  and  pomp  unknown  in  modern 
times,  conducted  to  Greenwich,  where  the  royal 
nuptials  were  folemnized  January  6th,  with  ex- 
traordinary feftivity  and  fplendour. 50* 

But  in  the  midfl  of  all  thefe  outward  appear- 
ances  of  joy  and  triumph  the  King  was  devoured 
by  inward  chagrin  and  difcontent.  Impatient  to 
fee  his  future  Queen,  he  had  gone  incognito  to 
Rochefter  January  sd,  and  had  a  fight  of  her 
without  his  being  known.  But  fhe  appeared  to 
him  very  different  from  what  ihe  had  been  repre- 
fented  by  her  picture,  and  the  defcriptions  he  had 
received  of  her  perfon;  and  he  expreffed  his  aver- 
fion  and  difgufl  to  thofe  about  him  in  very  ftrong 
but  indelicate  terms.  He  made  himfelf  known 
to  her  however,  and  received  her  with  civility 
and  even  feeming  kindnefs.  But  her  converfation 
did  not  compenfate  for  the  deficiency  of  her  per- 
fonal  charms.  She  underflood  no  language  but 
her  native  German,  had  no  knowledge  of  mufic, 
in  which  he  delighted,  and  he  perceived  that  fhe 
would  prove  a  very  infipid  companion.  He  enter- 
tained fome  thought  therefore  of  fending  her  back 
unmarried.  But  upon  further  confideration,  this 
appeared  to  be  a  very  dangerous  meafure  in  his 
prefent  circumflances.  The  Emperor  had  lately 
palTed  through  France,  had  Ipent  fome  time  with 
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A.D.I540.  the  King  at  Paris,  and  be  flrongly  fufpedted  that 
"""^  J  thefe  two  monarchs  had  formed  fome  defigns 
againfl  him  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Pope.  He 
knew  that  many  of  his  own  fubjects  were  difaf- 
fected,  and  he  entertained  flrong  fufpicions  of  the 
defigns  of  his  nephew  the  King  of  Scotland,  who 
had  lately  affumed  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Chriftian  Faith.  To  have  fent  back  the  fitter  of 
the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  fifter-in-law  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  mofl  powerful  prince  in 
the  Smalcaldic  league,  would  have  deprived  him 
of  all  hopes  of  an  alliance  with  that  league,  and 
left  him  expofed  to  the  afiaults  of  his  mofl  for- 
midable  neighbours,  without  a  fingle  ally.  He 
refolved  therefore  to  proceed  to  the  marriage, 
though  with  extreme  reluctance.  But  his  averfion 
and  diflike  became  greater  after  marriage  than  it 
had  been  before.  Being  afked  byCromwellnext 
morning,  if  he  now  liked  the  Queen  better  than  he 
did  before;  he  anfwered:  "  Nay,  much  worfe,  for 
"  that  having  found  by  fome  figns  that  (lie  was 
"  no  maid,  he  had  no  difpofition  to  meddle  with 
"  her510."  He  carefully  concealed  this  fecret  for 
fome  time,  and  continued  to  treat  her,  in  public, 
with  every  proper  mark  of  attention  and  regard. 
Parlia.  The  parliament,  after  two  prorogations,  met  at 

ment.  Weftminfter  April  1 2th.  This  was  the  firft  fef- 
iion  of  the  Englifh  parliament,  to  which  no  abbots 
or  priors  were  fummoned,  as  all  their  monafteries 
were  now  diffolved,  and  their  baronies  annexed 
to  the  crown,  which  very  much  diminifhed  the 
number  and  the  influence  of  the  fpiritual  lords  in 
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that  aflembly.  The  feffion  was  opened  with  a  A.D.i54o. 
Ipeech  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  in  which 
he  acquainted  them  that  this  parliament  had 
been  at  firft  called,  and  was  now  again  aflembled, 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  the 
King,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  kingdom. 

It  foon  appeared,  that  the  parliament  was  af-  A 
fembled  at  this  time  for  a  very  unexpected  pur- 
pofe,  of  which  the  Chancellor  took  no  notice. 
That  purpofe  was,  to  obtain  a  fubfidy  ;  though 
that  fame  parliament  had  been  told  only  about  a 
year  before,  that  if  they  granted  the  King  all  the 
poffeffionsof  all  the  monafteries,(  which  they  did,) 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  fucceffbrs  would  have 
occafion  to  demand  any  fubfidies  from  their  fub- 
jec~lss".  A  bill  however  for  granting  the  King  one 
tenth  and  one  fifteenth  was  brought  into  the  houfe 
of  commons  early  in  the  feffion.  This  muft  have 
excited  great  furprife.  What  was  become  of  all 
that  wealth  fo  lately  granted  to  the  crown,  which 
was  to  enrich  it  for  ever,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
fubfidies  ?  This  moil  fhameful  demand  was  not 
rejedted  ;  we  are  not  even  certain  that  it  met 
with  any  oppofition.  This  we  know,  that  the  bill 
was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  May  loth, 
read  only  once,  and-paffed  with  the  aflent  and 
confent  of  all  who  were  prefent,  and  fo  was  ex- 
pedited and  concluded  SI\  Party  rage  hath  often 
clogged  the  wheels  of  government,  and  created 
oppofition  to  the  moil  falutary  meafures.  But  in 
this  reign  it  had  a  contrary  effecT;,  and  procured 
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A.D.I540.  the  mod  unanimous  confent  to  the  mod  exor- 
~i'v"~~'  '  bitant  demands.  This  feems  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  great  power  and  awful  character  of  the 
King,  and  to  the  earned  defire  of  each  of  the 
two  parties,  the  protedants  and  papids,  to  gain 
him  to  their  fide,  which  they  knew  could  only  be 
done  by  a  blind  compliance  with  his  will.  The 
clergy  were  no  lefs  complaifant  and  generous  to 
the  King  than  the  laity.  The  convocation  of 
Canterbury  made  him  a  free  gift  of  four  {hillings 
in  the  pound  of  all  their  ecclefiadical  revenues, 
and  the  convocation  of  York  followed  their  ex- 
ample 513.  But  though  thefe  grants  parTed  in  the 
parliament  and  convocation  with  great  feeming 
unanimity,  they  were  very  far  from  being  agree- 
able either  to  the  clergy  or  laity ;  and  they 
brought  a  great  load  of  popular  odium  upon 
Cromwell  to  whom  they  were  imputed. 
Knights  of  Henry's  avarice  was  not  yet  fatiated,  nor  the 
diflbh^d.  parliament  weary  of  granting  :  for  at  the  fame 
time  they  diffolved  the  order  of  the  knights  of 
St.  John  in  Jerufalem  in  England,  and  granted 
all  their  houfes,  lands,  and  goods  to  the  King5'*. 
The  reafons  affigned  for  this,  we  are  told,  were 
thefe :  "  Becaufe  they  drew  yearly  great  fums 
"  out  of  the  kingdom,  fupported  the  ufurped 
"  power  of  the  Pope,  had  lod  the  ifland  of 
"  Rhodes  to  the  Turks,  and  becaufe  their  re- 
"  venues  might  be  better  employed."  MS 
Cromwell  Thefe  meafures,  though  they  were  approved 
imprifon-  ky  parliament,  were  exceedingly  unpopular,  and 
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excited  univerfal  murmurs  againll  the  King  and  A.D.i54o. 

his  favourite  Cromwell.     But  Cromwell  was  no  ' < J 

longer  a  favourite.  He  had  been  the  propofer 
and  promoter  of  the  late  joylefs  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves  ;  and  Henry,  who  was  naturally 
fickle  and  impetuous  in  all  his  paffions,  began, 
about  this  time,  to  caft  an  amorous  eye  on  Ca- 
therine Howard,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  gave  that  Duke,  and  the  other  heads  of 
the  popifli  party,  great  influence  at  court.  By 
their  whifpers  and  mifreprefentations  of  Crom- 
well's words  and  actions,  the  King's  friendihip 
for  him  was  quite  extinguished,  and  he  aban- 
doned him  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  accufed  of  high  treafon  at  the  council-board, 
June  loth,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  imme- 
diately committed  to  the  Tower. s'6 

Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Earl  of  EfTex,  knight  Cromwell 
of  the  garter,  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  King's  attainted, 
vicegerent  in  fpirituals,  who  a  few  weeks  before 
hadaplaceaffignedhim  by  act  of  parliament  above 
all  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  peers  of  England, 
was  carried  from  his  feat  in  the  council  chamber 
Weftminfler,  through  the  flreets  of  London,  to 
the  Tower,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
June  loth,  forfaken  by  all  his  friends,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  prodigious  crowd  of  people,  hiffing 
and  curling  the  fallen  minifler.  The  violence  of 
Henry's  paffions  was  fo  well  known,  that  none 
dared  to  plead  the  caufe  of  one  who  had  become 
the  object  of  his  anger,  except  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury .N  That  humane  and  generous  prelate, 
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A.D.I540.  though  he  knew  his  danger,  wrote  a  long  letter 
< — * — *  to  the  King,  in  which  he  enumerated  the  many 
great  and  good  qualities  of  the  degraded  minifter, 
and  reprefented  in  very  ftrong  terms  the  great 
improbability,  or  rather  impoffibiiity,  that  one 
who  loved  his  King  as  he  loved  his  God,  who 
had  ferved  him  To  long  with  fo  much  fidelity,  zeal, 
and  fuccefs,  who  depended  fo  entirely  upon  him, 
and  had  received  fo  many  benefits  from  him, 
could  be  guilty  of  high  treafon.  He  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  fay,  "  He  was  fuch  a  fervant,  in  my 
"  judgment,  in  wifdom,  diligence,  faithfulnefs, 
"  and  experience,  as  no  prince  in  this  realm 
"  ever  had517."  But  this  letter  had  no  effedl. 
Cromwell's  deftruction  was  determined.  A  bill 
of  attainder  againft,  him  for  high  treafon  was 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  June  i7th, 
which  is  thus  flightly  mentioned  in  the  Journals: 
"  To-day  was  read  the  bill  of  attainder  of  Tho- 
mas Earl  of  Effex5'8."  On  the  i9th  of  June 
this  bill  was  read  a  fecond  and  a  third  time,  and 
pafled,  with  the  common  confent  of  all  who  were 
prefent,  not  one  contradicting,  and  fent  to  the 
commons SI9.  We  have  not  the  leaft  hint  in  the 
Journals  of  any  witnefles  having  been  examined, 
or  of  there  having  been  any  debate  on  this  bill, 
in  the  houfe  of  lords.  It  feems  to  have  met 
with  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  though 
we  know  not  the  particulars ;  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  it  till  June  29th,  when,  among  other 
bills  returned  from  the  commons,  is  mentioned, 
"  A  bill  of  attainder  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl 
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"  of  Effex,  for  the  crimes  of  herefy  and  high  A.D.j540. 

"  treafon,  formed  anew  by  the  commons,  and 

"  paffed  with  a  provifion  annexed  j  which  bill 

"  was  read  a  fecond  and  third  time,  and  the  pro- 

"  vilion  concerning  the  deanry  of  Wells  was 

"  read  three  times,  and  patted.     At  the  fame 

"  time  was  returned  with  it  the  bill  of  attainder 

"  that  had  formerly  been  fent  to  the  houfe  of 

"  commons  -20."     It  appears  therefore  to  have 

been  the  bill  of  the  commons  that  finally  paffed 

both  houfes.     The  preamble  to  that  bill  begins 

thus :  "  That  the  King  having  raifed  Thomas 

"  Cromwell  from  a  bafe  degree  to  great  dignities 

"  and  high  trufts,  yet  he  had  now,  by  a  great 

"  number  of  witneffes,  perfons  of  honour,  found 

"  him  to  be  the  mod  corrupt  traitor  and  de- 

"  ceiver  of  the  King  and  the  crown  that  had 

"  ever  been  known  in  his  whole  reign  s*f."     It 

was  the  King  then,  or  rather  the  prevailing  party 

in  his  council,  that  found  Cromwell  to  be  fo  great 

a  traitor,  and  that  on  the  teftimony  of  witneffes 

that  are  not  named.     Then  a  long  enumeration 

of  his  herefies  and  treafons  follow  in  the  acl;,  and 

they  are  fuch  as  thefe :  That  he  had  permitted 

people  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  without  being 

fearched ;  that  he  had  given  fome  commiffions 

without  the  King's  knowledge  ;  that  he  had 

difperfed    heretical    books,    licenfed    heretical 

preachers,  checked  informers  againfl  heretics, 

and  infected  many  of  the  King's  fubjedls  with 

herefy ;  that  being  a  man  of  low  birth  he  had 

amaffed  a  great  eftate,  and  treated  the  nobility 
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A.D.I540.  with  contempt.  For  tbefe  and  fome  vain  pal1- 
fionate  fpeeches  he  was  attainted  to  fuffer  the 
pains  of  death  for  herefy  and  treafon,  as  fhould 
pleafe  the  King. 5" 

Cromwell  After  this  a6l  of  attainder  had  paffed  both 
houfes,  and  received  the  royal  aflent,  Cromwell 
wrote  feveral  letters  to  the  King  imploring  mercy. 
With  one  of  thefe,  it  is  faid,  he  was  much  af- 
fe6led,  commanded  it  to  be  read  to  him  three 
times,  and  feemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  relenting. 
But  the  charms  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  the 
importunities  of  Norfolk  and  Gardiner,  at  length 
prevailed;  all  thoughts  of  mercy  were  flifled,  and 
an  order  given  for  beheading  him  on  Tower- 
hill,  July  28th,  which  was  executed s?3.  Thus 
fell  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  EiTex,  a  facrifice 
to  the  paffions  of  a  capricious  tyrant,  to  whom  he 
had  been  too  obfequious.  He  was  certainly  one 
of  the  greateft  and  moil  extraordinary  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  flouriihed,  and  (if  we  may 
believe  that  excellent  prelate  Archbifhop  Cran- 
mer,  who  was  a  very  capable  judge,  and  knew 
him  well)  one  of  the  wifeft  and  mod  upright 
minifters  that  had  ever  ferved  a  King  of  England. 
His  aftoniihing  rife,  from  one  of  the  lowed  ranks 
in  fociety  to  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  honour, 
power,  and  riches,  without  the  advantages  of 
education,  feems  to  be  a  fufficient  indication  of 
his  abilities ;  and  the  very  accufations  brought 
againfl  him  by  the  ingenuity  and  malice  of  his 
enemies,  are  fuch,  that  they  afford  a  flrong  pre- 
fumptive  proof  of  his  prudence  and  integrity. 
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As  foon  as  Henry  had  got  his  miniiler  attainted,  A.D.I540. 
he  proceeded  to  get  his  Queen  divorced  :  and  he  v  —  *~~~~* 

-  ,.  .  „  Commif- 

round  his  parliament  as  obiequious  in  the  one  as  fion 
they  had  been  in  the  other.  A  motion  was  made  the  Ring 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  July  6th,  by  the  Chan- 
cellor,  Lord  Audley,  "  That  an  humble  addrefs 
"  be  prefented  to  the  King,  that  he  would  be 
"  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  a  commiffion  to  the 
"  convocation  of  both  provinces,  to  try  the  vali* 
"  dityof  his  prefent  marriage,  and  that  application 
"  be  made  to  the  commonsfortheir  concurrence." 
This  motion  was  unanimoufly  approved.  A  de* 
putation  was  fent  to  the  commons,  who  readily 
agreed  to  join  in  the  addrefs.  The  whole  houfe 
of  lords,  with  about  twenty  of  the  commons, 
immediately  went  to  court,  and  being  admitted 
into  the  royal  prefence,  the  Lord  Chancellor  faid, 
"  That  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  wifhed  to 
"  mention  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  His 
"  Majefty,  and  humbly  prayed,  that  his  mod  ex- 
"  cellent  Serenity,  out  of  his  ineilimable  good- 
"  nefs,  would  grant  them  his  permiffion."  To 
which  the  King  replied,  "  That  he  had  fo  good 
"  an  opinion  of  his  two  boufes  of  parliament,  that 
"  he  was  convinced  they  would  not  propofe  any 
"  thing  that  was  iniquitous,  diflioneft,  or  unrea- 
"  fonable  ;  and  therefore  he  permitted  them  to 
"  fpeak  with  impunity,  and  promifed  to  hear 
"  them  benignly  and  favourably."  The  Lord 
Chancellor  then  prefented  the  above  addrefs, 
To  which  the  King  made  anfwer,  "  That 
"  though  the  matter  was  of  very  great  moment, 
"  yet  he  could  not  deny  them,  nor  refufe  to 
VOL.  XT,  Y  "  commit 
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A.D.I540.  "  commit  the  affair  of  his  marriage  to  the  con  vo- 
cation  of  both  provinces;  in  which  he  believed 
there  were  as  many  grave,  learned,  honeft,  and 
pious  men  as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  did 
not  doubt  but  their  decifion  would  be  juft,  equi- 
<c  table,  and  holy;  and  commanded  letters-patent 
"  to  be  made  out  for  that  purpofe.  He  further 
."  called  God  to  witnefs,  that  he  would  conceal 
cc  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  difcover  the 
"  truth  ;  and  that  he  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the 
"  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
"  freedom  and  majefly  of  juftice."  Then  the  no- 
bles, after  a  more  than  a  moft  humble  falutation, 
retired  S24.  This  was  a  very  fplendid  piece  of  po- 
litical mummery,  and  was,  no  doubt,  conducted 
with  all  becoming  gravity. 

The  On  the  fame  day,  July  6th,  the  promifed  com- 

alvorce  million  panned  the  feals,  and  was  next  morning 
,prefented  to  the  convocation  at  Saint  Paul's. 
Gardiner,  Bimop  of  Winchefter,  made  a  long 
harangue  to  both  houfes"  ;  in  which  he  enumer- 
ated the  various  doubts  that  were  entertained 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  King's  marriage. 
The  convocation  then  appointed  a  committee  of 
fix  bifhops  and  twelve  members  of  the  lower 
houfe,  to  examine  witneffes,  and  to  procure 
all  the  information  they  could,  and  to  lay  it 
before  the  next  meeting,  between  fix  and 
eight  o'clock  next  morning,  to  which  they  ad- 
journed. The  committee  fpent  that  afternoon 
in  taking  the  evidence  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  the  other  great  officers  of  the 
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crown,  and  two  of  the  King's  phyficians.  Next  A.D.I540. 
morning  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter  laid  all  the 
evidences,  with  certain  inflruments  relating  to 
the  marriage,  before  both  houfes.  The  convoca- 
tion, after  fpendingaconfiderable  time  in  reading 
fchefe  inftruments  and  evidences,  and  deliberating 
on  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  adjourned  to  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  that  meeting  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  affent  of  all 
the  members  of  both  houfes,  pronounced  the  fen- 
tence  of  divorce  ;  declaring  the  marriage  of  the 
King  and  Anne  of  Cleves  unlawful,  and  that  both 
parties  were  at  liberty  to  marry  elfewhere.  The 
convocation  then  appointed  the  former  com- 
mittee to  prepare  an  inftrument  of  the  divorce  in 
due  form,  to  be  prefented  to  the  King,  and  ad- 
journed to  the  next  day.  The  committee,  on  that 
day,  July  9th,  laid  before  the  convocation  the  in- 
ftrument of  the  divorce;  containing  the  grounds 
on  which  the  fentence  was  founded,  which  were 
thefe :  i .  Becaufe  there  had  been  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage between  the  Lady  Anne  and  the  Prince  ot 
Lorrain,  which  perhaps  proceeded  to  a  contract, 
and  renders  Your  Majefiy's  marriage  with  that 
lady  doubtful  and  perplexed,  a.  Becaufe  Your 
Majefly  was  betrayed  into  that  marriage  by 
flattering  defcriptions  of  the  lady's  beauty, 
which  were  falfe.  3.  Becaufe  Your  Majeily 
never  gave  your  entire  hearty  confent  to  that 
marriage,  but  entered  into  it  with  great  inward 
reluctance.  4.  Becaufe  Your  Majeftyhad  not  con- 
fummated,  and  neither  will  nor  can  confummate 
that  marriage  by  the  carnalis  copula.  5,  Becaufe 
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A.D.I540.  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  that 
' — v — -*  Your  Majefly  be  let  at  liberty  to  contract  a  mar- 
riage with  fome  other  lady.  For  all  thefe  caufes 
together,  and. for  each  of  them  feparately,  the. 
convocation  declared  the  King's  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cieves  unlawful,  null,  and  void;  and  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  contract  another  marriage sls. 
How  trivial,  or  rather  how  ridiculous,  are  the 
caufes  -affigned  for  their  fentence  by  this  venera- 
ble afiembly !  How  furprifing  the  unlimited  at 
cendant  that  this  prince  poflefled  over  the  minds 
of  his  fubjecls  in  parliament  and  convocation ! 
He  could  defire  nothing  of  thefe  great  aflemblies, 
however  unreafonable,  that  they  did  not  grant 
with  perfect  unanimity  and  feeming  alacrity. 
Confirmed  This  fentence  of  the  convocation  was  reported, 
byparlia-  jujy  lo[h  to  the  houfe  of  lords  firft,  by  Arch- 
bifhop  Cranmer  and  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefler, 
and  the  lords  fent  thefe  two  prelates  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  was  very 
agreeable  to  both  houfes  •>  for  on  Monday,  July 
1 2th,  a  bill  for  annulling  the  King's  marriage 
was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  the 
next  day  paffed  that  houfe,  and  was  fent  to  the 
commons,  who  pafledit  with  equal  expedition  ^'\ 
This  bill,  with  many  others,  received  the  royal 
aflent  July  24th,  the  laft  day  of  this  parliament, 
in  which  (as  we  learn  from  the  laft  article  in 
the  Journals)  there  had  not  been  any  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  on  any  fubjecl  in  the  houfe  of 
lords  during  the  whole  feffionsz7.  A  thing  that 
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could  not  have  happened  if  there  had  been  any  A.D.i54o. 
freedom  of  debate.  ' * ' 

When  thefe  tranfa6lions  (which  had  been  care-  Communi- 
fully  concealed  from  her)  where  communicated 
to  the  divorced  Queen,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  flie  was  not  fo 
much  affected  as  might  have  been  expected ;  and 
when  they  told  her  that  the  King  defigned  to 
declare  her  his  adopted  filler,  to  grant  her  3000!. 
a-year  for  her  honourable  fupport,  and  to  give 
her  precedency  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
except  his  queen  and  daughters,  fhe  feemed  to 
be  perfectly  fatisfied.  At  Henry's  deiire,  file 
even  wrote  to  her  brother  and  her  family,  affair- 
ing  them  that  fhe  had  been  well  ufed  in  England, 
where  Ihe  refolved  to  remain ;  that  Ihe  was 
perfectly  pleafed  with  her  iituatibn,  and  in- 
treated  them  not  to  be  offended  at  any  thing 
that  had  happened. S28 

If  Henry  was  impatient  to  be  divorced  from  King's 
one  lady,  he  was  no  lefs  impatient  to  be  united  marria§e- 
to  another.  His  marriage  with  Catherine  How- 
ard, daughter  cf  Lord  Edmond  Howard,  and 
niece  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  celebrated 
privately,  and  the  exact  date  of  it  is  not  known  ; 
but  fhe  was  prefented  Auguil  8th  to  the  whole 
court  as  Queen529.  The  King  was  fo  much 
charmed  with  his  new  confort,  that  he  com- 
manded  his  almoner  to  compofe  a  form  of 
thankfgiving  to  God,  for  the  felicity  he  enjoyed 
in  her  fociety ;  and  on  All-Saints  day,  when  he 
received  the  facrament,  he  publicly  gave  thanks 

5"  Burnet,  yol.i.  p.aSa.  SV)  Hall,  f.*.  43.     Sto\re,  p. 581. 
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A.D.I540.  to  God  for  the  happy  life  he  now  led,  and 
hoped  to  lead,  with  his  beloved  queen  5J0.  But 
this  extraordinary  felicity,  of  which  he  was  fo 
oftentatious,  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Much  blood  was  fhed  on  the  fcaffold,  and  many 
of°s"rum  Pel'f°ns  °f  different  ranks  were  executed  in  Eng- 
beheaded.  land  this  year ;  fome  on  a  civil,  and  others  on  a 
religious  account.  The  mod  illuftrious  of  thefe 
fufferers  was  the  aged  Countefs  of  Salifbury,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence, 
fecond  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  mother  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  the  laft  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Planta- 
genets.  This  venerable  matron,  defcended  from 
fo  long  a  line  of  kings,  had  been  attainted  by 
parliament  A.D.  1539.,  and  had  been  kept  in 
prifon  ever  fince.  Dtfregarding  her  fex,  her  age, 
and  her  royal  defcent,  me  was  brought  to  a  fcaf- 
fold in  the  Tower  May  27th,  to  be  beheaded, 
where,  though  in  her  feventieth  year,  fhebehaved 
with  great  fpirit  and  magnanimity.  When  fhe 
was  defired  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block,  fhe 
obflinately  refufed,  faying,  "  I  am  no  traitor  ;  I 
"  have  done  nothing  to  deferve  death ;  if  you 
"  will  have  my  head,"  making  her  grey  locks, 
"  you  muft  get  it  as  well  as  you  can.'*  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  fhe  was  butchered  rather  than 
beheaded 53r.  What  provoked  Henry  to  this  a6l 
of  cruelty  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover.  She  was 
perhaps  fufpec~led  of  exciting  a  trifling  infurrec- 
tion  in  the  north,  which  was  inftantly  fuprefTed  ; 
or  of  correfponding  with  her  fon  the  Cardinal. 
But  the  truth  is,  we  are  much  better  informed 
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of  the  punifhments  than  of  the  crimes  of  many  A.D.i54i 
eminent  perfons  in  this  reign.  — r— 

That  warmth  of  friendship  which  had  long  fub-  Treaty. 
lifted  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
was  now  much  abated  ;  owing  to  various  caufes, 
but  chiefly  to  the  artifices  of  the  Emperor,  who 
had  long  laboured  to  create  a  ipifunderftanding 
between  them.  Henry  apprehended  an  attack 
upon  his  territories  in  France,  and  was  at  no 
little  expence  in  repairing  the  fortifications,  and 
flrengthening  the  garrifons  of  Calais  andGuifnes. 
But  as  both  thefe  princes  wifhed  to  avoid  an 
open  rupture  at  this  time,  they  appointed  com- 
miffioners  to  meet  and  fettle  the  difputes  that 
had  arifen  upon  the  marches,  which  were  but 
trifling. S3* 

There  was  nothing  Henry  more  earneflly  de- 
fired  than  to  gain  the  friendfhip  and  confidence 
of  his  nephew,  James  V.  of  Scotland.  With  this 
view  he  had  folicited  an  interview  with  him  at 
York,  to  which  it  is  faid  Jamei-confented.  Henry, 
therefore,  with  his  Queen  and  court,  fet  out  on  a 
progrefs  into  the  north  in  the  beginning  of  Augufl, 
and  in  his  way  vifited  thofe  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  late  infurrections  had  chiefly  prevailed, 
He  was  every  where  received  with  the  greatefl 
demonflrations  of  joy,  and  the  ftrongeft  exprefr 
fions  of  loyalty  :  and  the  more  effectually  to  con- 
ciliate his  favour,  and  efface  the  remembrance 
of  their  former  condu6l,  the  towns,  the  nobility, 
and  the  clergy,  prefented  him  with  confiderable 
fums  of  money,  according  to  their  abilities.  On 
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A.D.I54I.  the  borders  of  Yorklhire  he  was  met  by  two  hun- 
dred  gentlemen,  who  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  made  their 
fubmiffion,  and  prefented  him  with  900!.  The 
Archbifhop,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  priefts, 
met  him  three  miles  from  York,  and  made  him  a 
prefent  of  6ool.  Thefe  were  valuable  prefents 
in  thofe  times  ;  but  this  mighty  monarch  did  not 
difdain  to  accept  of  2 ol.  from  the  town  of  Stam- 
ford533. The  King  and  court  of  England  re- 
mained twelve  days  at  York,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  King  of  Scotland.  But  that  prince 
was  perfuaded,  or  rather  bribed,  by  his  clergy  to 
flay  at  home.  Henry  was  greatly  irritated  at 
this  difappointment^  and  returned  into  the  fouth, 
fully  determined  on  a  war  with  Scotland. 

Infornia-  TFie  death  of  Cromwell,  the  King's  matrimo- 
nial  connection  with  the  family  of  Norfolk,  and 
his  exceffive  fondnefs  for  his  Queen,  had  filled 
the  popifh  party  with  the  moil  fanguine  hopes, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  with  the  mod 
alarming  fears.  But  an  unexpected  difcovery  was 
now  made,  which  blafted  the  hopes  of  the  one, 
and  difpelled  the  fears  of  the  other*  When  the 
King  was  in  the  north,  one  John  Loffels  came 
to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  made  a 
difcovery  of  the  Queers  lewdnefs  before  her  mar- 
riage, which  he  faid  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  his  fifler>  who  had  been  a  fervant  in  the 
family  of  the  old  Duchefs  of  Norfolk,  in  which 
the  Queen  refided*  According  to  his  account 
file'  had  conducted  her  criminal  intercourfe 
with  two  gentlemen,  Mannoc  and  Derham,  (who 
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held  offices  in  the  family,)  with  fo  little  fecrecy, 
thai  her  guilt  was  notorious,  and  could  be  clearly 
proved.  Particularly,  that  three  different  female 
fervants  had  at  different  times,  and  frequently 
flept  all  night  in  the  fame  bed  with  her  and  Der- 
ham,  and  had  told  this  to  his  lifter  and  the  other 
fervants  j  and  that  Mannoc  difcovered  fuch  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  her  perfon  to  fome  of  his 
fellow-fervants,  as  he  could  not  have  obtained 
without  the  moil  indecent  and  criminal  familia- 
rity. The  Archbiihop  wrote  the  particulars  of 
this  information,  and  communicated  them  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who 
had  been  left  at  London.  They  all  agreed  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  communicate  this  difagreeable 
information  to  the  King ;  and  that  unpleafant 
talk  was  laid  upon  the  Archbiihop.534 

The  King  returned  from  his  progrefs  in  the  TheQuecn 
end  of  October,  and  it  was  on  November  ill,  dete<aed. 
when  he  took  the  facrament,  that  he  thanked 
God  publicly  for  the  happinefs  he  enjoyed  with 
his  Queen.  The  very  next  day  the  Archbifliop 
came  to  court,  and  had  an  audience  of  the  King, 
in  which  he  faid  nothing  of  the  Queen  ;  but  as 
he  was  taking  his  leave,  he  put  the  paper  con- 
taining Loffels'  declaration  into  his  hand.  Henry 
was  then  in  the  height  of  his  dotage  upon  the 
Queen  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  the  fur- 
prife  and  horror  with  which  he  was  feized  on 
peruling  that  paper.  At  firft  he  exclaimed  in 
rage  that  it  was  falfe :  it  was  impoflible.  But 
when  he  became  more  cool,  and  obferved  how 
very  pointed  and  particular  the  information  was, 
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A.D.I54I-  he  refolved  to  make  an  inquiry.  He  fent  with 
great  fecrecy  for  the  lord  privy  feal,  the  lord  ad- 
miral. Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wriothefly,  and  communicated  to  them,  in  con- 
fidence, the  information  he  had  received,  and  his 
refolution  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
it,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  no  alarm  to 
the  Queen,  and  to  raife  no  fcandal.  The  Earl  of 
Southampton,  lord  privy  feal,  examined  Lofiels, 
who  adhered  to  the  information  he  had  given 
the  Archbiftiop,  and  had  received  from  his  lifter. 
The  Earl  then  went  into  SufTex,  where  the  lifter 
lived,  on  a  pretence  of  hunting  ;  called  at  her 
houfe  as  if  by  accident,  and  alking  fome  indif- 
ferent queftions,  infenfibly  led  her  to  fpeak  of 
the  Queen,  and  what  fhe  had  faid  to  her  brother. 
She  confirmed  every  thing  fhe  had  faid,  and 
added  other  circumftances  and  evidences.  On 
this,  Mannoc  and  Derham  were  feized  on  diffe- 
rent pretences  ;  and  being  privately  examined, 
and  finding  that  their  fecrets  were  difcovered, 
they  confefled  their  own  guilt,  and  the  Queen's, 
and  gave  ftill  further  information.  When  all  this 
was  reported  to  the  King,  he  burft  into  tears, 
and  bitterly  bewailed  his  unhappinefs.5js 

Sent  to  the  The  Queen  was  now  removed  to  Sion,  but 
er"  ,  without  any  indication  of  unkindnefs  or  difgrace. 
There  fhe  was  examined  by  the  Primate,  the  Chan- 
cellor, her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  fome 
other  lords.  At  firft  fhe  denied  every  thing :  but 
when  fhe  found  that  all  was  difcovered,  and  would 

be  proved,  fhe  made  and  fubfcribed  a  confeflion 
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of  her  guilt  with  Derham  before  her  marriage,  A.D.i54r, 
but  denied  any  pre- contract,  or  any  violation  of 
her  marriage-vows  sy6.  In  this,  however,  ihe  was 
not  believed  ;  for  in  the  courfe  of  their  inquiries 
it  Ixad  been  difcovered  that  one  Culpepper,  a 
relation  of  her's  by  her  mother,  had  carried  on 
a  criminal  correfpondence  with  her  before  her 
marriage,   and    that   when    the  court   was    at 
Lincoln,  on   the   late   progrefs,    he  was  intro- 
duced by  Lady  Rochford  into  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
had  remained   there  till  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning.     Betides,  fhe  had  procured  a  place  at 
court  for  Derham,  and  taken  one  of  the  women 
who  had  been  accuilomed  to  fleep  with  her  and 
him  into  her  fervice,  In  a  word,  it  was  now  fully 
proved,  that  Ihe  had  been  a  diffolute  wanton  be- 
fore her  marriage,  and  made  it  highly  probable 
that  (he  intended  to  continue  the  fame  courfe  of 
life  after.     On  thefe  difcoveries  Culpepper  was 
imprifoned,  and  the  Queen  and  Lady  Rochford 
were  fent  to  the  Tower.  Derham  and  Culpepper 
were  tried,  and  found  guilty,  November  3oth, 
andwere  executed  December  loth,  at  Tyburn537. 
The  old  Duchefs  of  Norfolk,  the  Queen's  grand- 
mother, Lord  William  Howard  her  uncle,  and 
feveral  other  relations  and  fervants  of  the  family, 
were  found  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  for 
concealing  her  vicious  condu6t,  (which  feems 
to  have  been  no  great  fecret,)  and  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprifonment.5'8 

535  Burnet,  vol.  iii.     Records,  p.  171. 
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A.D.I542.       A  new  parliament   met  January  i6th  A.D. 

'Z~r/~~~J  I542-?  a°d  was  opened  by  the  Chancellor  with  a 

ment.  very  long  fpeech,  which  (fays  the  Journals)  it 
would  have  required  three  hours  to  write,  and 
one  hour  to  read ;  and  the  clerks  were  fo  much 
engaged  with  other  bufinefs,  that  they  could 
only  take  down  a  fmall  part  of  it — an  aukward 
apology  for  omitting  every  thing  that  related  to 
the  Queen.  What  they  have  preferved  of  this 
famous  fpeech  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  mod  extra* 
vagant  flattery.  Among  other  things,  the  Chan- 
cellor faid,  "  That  whenHismoft  facredMajelty 
"  came  to  the  throne,  he  prayed  to  God  to  grant 
.  "  him  wifdom  and  underflanding;  and  the  Al- 
"  mighty  had  anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  wifdom 
cc  above  his  fellows,  above  all  the  other  kings 
"  of  the  earth,  and  above  all  his  predeceflbrs." 
Every  time  the  King  was  named  in  this  long 
ipeech,  which  was  very  often,  all  the  lords  and 
commons  bowed  almoil  to  the  ground,  to  iignify 
their  approbation  of  the  praifes  beftowed  upon 
him  S3\  On  the  third  day  of  the  parliament  the 
King  received  more  incenfe  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  equally  ftrong,  from  Thomas  Moile,  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

TheQueen  The  great  end  for  which  this  parliament  was 
called,  was  to  difpofe  of  the  Queen,  and  make  the 

headed.  King  once  more  a  widower ;  and  they  fet  about 
that  bufinefs  without  delay;  for  the  very  next  day, 
January  2 1  ft,  a  bill  of  attainder  of  Catherine  How- 
ard, lateQueen  of England,and  of  JaneLadyRoch* 

539  Journals,  p.  164,  165. 
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ford,  for  high  treafon ;  of  Agnes  Duchefs  of  Nor- 
folk,  Lord  William  Howard,  and  others,  for  mif- 
prifion  of  treafon  ;  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  read  a  firfl  time  S4°.  On  Saturday,  Ja- 
nuary 28th,  the  Lord  Chancellor  reprefented  to 
the  houfe  the  great  delicacy  and  caution  that  were 
to  be  ufed  in  trying  a  queen  ;  and  propofed  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  examine  her,  and  report 
her  anfwers  to  the  King.  This  motion  was  uni- 
verfally  approved ;  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  the  Biftiop  of  Weftminfler,  were 
appointed  a  committee  for  that  purpofe.  But 
they  were  directed  not  to  do  any  thing  till  they 
had  confulted  the  King,  and  obtained  his  permil- 
iion.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  it  feems  on  fur- 
ther confideration,  did  not  pleafe  the  King ;  for 
on  Monday,  January  3oth,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
acquainted  the  houfe,  that  a  better  method  had 
occurred  to  the  King's  council,  viz.  to  petition 
the  King  to  grant  his  permiffion  to  them  to  pro- 
ceedand  finilh  the  Queen's  caufe ;  and  that  when 
it  was  finilhed  he  would  give  his  royal  aflent,  not 
in  perfon,  left  that  mould  revive  his  forrow,  which 
now  began  to  abate,  but  by  commiffion ;  and  that 
he  would  gracioufly  pardon  the  members  of  his 
parliament,  if  in  the  courfe  of  this  bufinefs  any  of 
them  fpoke  difrefpeclf  ully  of  the  Queen.  None 
of  this  tendernefs  was  (hewn  by  the  King  and  par- 
liament to  the  amiable  and  unfortunate  Anne 
Boleyn.  Next  day  the  Lord  Chancellor  reported 
to  the  houfe,  that  their  petitions  had  been  pre- 

s*°  Journalt,  p.i68. 
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A.D.I54*.  fented  to  the  King,  and  that  he  had  been  gracious- 
ly pleafed  to  grant  them  all.  The  Chancellor, 
February  nth,  produced  before  both  houfes  an 
act  of  attainder  of  Catherine  Howard,  late  Queen 
of  England,  and  of  Lady  Jane  Rochford,  for  high 
treafon  ;  of  the  Duchefs  of  Norfolk,  the  Countefs 
Bridgwater  her  daughter,  the  Lord  William  How. 
ard  and  his  lady,  other  four  men  and  five  women, 
for  mifprifion  of  treafon  figned  by  the  King,  as 
an  evidence  of  his  affent 54t.  The  day  after,  Fe- 
bruary 1 2th,  the  Queen  and  Lady  Rochford  were 
beheaded  on  a  fcaffold  in  the  Tower S42.  The 
execution  of  Lady  Rochford  (who  had  been  the 
chief  inftrument  of  the  death  of  her  own  hufband 
Lord  Rochford,  and  of  his  lifter  Queen  Anne  Bo- 
leyn)  revived  the  memory  of  thefe  lamented  fuf- 
ferers,  and  contributed  ftill  farther  to  convince 
the  world  of  their  innocence. 

The  act  of  attainder  of  the  Queen  contained 
feveral  curious  claufes,  di6lated,  it  is  probable,  by 
the  prefent  peevifh  difcontented  humour  of  the 
King.  By  one  of  thefe  claufes  it  was  made  high 
treafon  to  conceal  the  incontinence  of  the  Queen 
for  the  time  being.  By  another  it  was  declared, 
that  if  the  King,  or  any  of  his  fucceffors,  Ihould 
intend  to  marry  any  woman,  believing  her  to  be  a 
clean  and  pure  maid,  andfhe  not  being  fo,  did  not 
reveal  the  fame  to  the  King,  it  Ihould  be  high  trea- 
fon ;  and  if  any  other  perfon  knew  her  not  to  be  a 
maid  and  did  not  reveal  it,  it  fhould  be  mifprifion 
of  treafon.  By  another  it  was  made  high  treafon 
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in  the  Queen  or  Prince's  wife  to  folicit,  by  words  A.D.i542. 

or  meffages,  any  perfon  to  intrigue  with  them  ^  ' /—- -» 

and  in  any  perfon,  in  like  manner,  to  folicit  them, 
and  in  all  their  confidents  and  abettors543.  Thefe 
indelicate  difhonourable  laws  were  repealed  in 
the  firft  year  of  the  fucceeding  reign. 

Henry,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  had  Negotia- 
been  greatly  irritated  at  his  nephew,  James  V., 
for  not  meeting  him  at  York,  and  had  refolved 
upon  a  war  with  Scotland.     But  before  he  en- 
tered upon  that  war,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
fecure  a  peace  with  France,  that  Scotland  might 
receive  no  affiflance  from  that  quarter.     With 
this  view  he  fent  Sir  William  Paget  to  the  court 
of  France,  to  propofe  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
perpetual  peace  and  amity.     But  the  French 
miniflry,  knowing  or  fufpe6ling  the  delign  of  this 
propofal,  replied,  that  the  treaty  was  conditional, 
and  that  the  King  of  England  had  violated  thefe 
conditions.     The  ambaffador  recriminated,  the 
negotiation  degenerated  into  angyy  altercations, 
and  Paget,  at  his  return,  reported  that  there 
could  be  no  reliance  on  the  friendfhip  of  France.544 
Though  King  James  had  been  prevailed  upon 
by  his  clergy  not  to  keep  the  appointment  at 
York,  be  earneftly  deiired  to  avoid  a  war,  and 
fent  the  Bifhop  of  Orkney  and  John  Liermont, 
matter  of  his  houfehold,  to  the  court  of  England, 
to  pacify  his  uncle,  and  regain  his  friendfhip. 
But  thefe  ambafladors  met  with  a  very  cold  re* 
ception ;  and  the  army  defigned  for  an  invaiion 
of  Scotland  being  now  ready,  Henry  publifhed 
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A.D.I542.  a  very  long  declaration  of  war,  in  which  he  in- 
^-^-v — J  fifled  at  great  length  on  the  antiquated  claim  of 
v  the  kings  of  England  to  the  fuperiority  of  Scot- 
land.  He  did  not  forget  James's  breach  of  his 
engagement  to  meet  him  at  York,  which  was  in 
reality  the  only  thing  of  which  he  had  any  reafon 
to  complain.  But  he  took  care  not  to  mention 
his  real  inducement  to  this  war,  which  was  to 
compel  his  nephew,  fince  he  could  not  perfuade 
him,  to  relinquifli  his  alliance  with  France,  and 
enter  into  an  intimate  union  with  England. S4S 
War  with  TheEnglifh  army,  confiding  of  twenty  thoufand 
Scotland.  men  wej_j  appOinted,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  attended  by  fix  earls,  and  many  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  entered  Scotland  Oc- 
tober 21  ft,  burnt  feveral  villages,  with  the  town 
and  abbey  of  Kelfo,  and  returned  to  Berwick  on 
the  29th  of  the  fame  month.  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  fud den  retreat  of  this  formidable 
army.  An  Englifh  hiflorian  fays  they  could  flay 
no  longer  for  cold  and  hunger546.  But  if  warmth 
and  plenty  prevailed  in  England,  they  were  never 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  it  than  ten  miles.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  as  foon  as  the  Englilh  retreated, 
the  Scots  prepared  to  invade  England  by  the 
Weft  marches  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand 
men.  The  King  conducted  his  troops  to 
Caerlaverock,  where  he  remained:  but  when 
the  army  arrived  at  Solway-mofs,  and  were 
ready  to  enter  England,  Oliver  Sinclair,  the 
King's  hated  minion,  was  proclaimed  general, 
which  threw  the  whole  army  into  confufion, 
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and  a  difpofition  to  difband.  Sir  Thomas  Whar-  A.D.i54a. 
ton,  warden  of  the  Weft  marches3Sir  William  Muf-  v— Y—' 
grave,  and  thebaftard  of  Dacres,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  horfe,  obferving  this  diforder,  advanced, 
and  to  their  great  furprife,  met  with  no  refiftance. 
Many  lords,  gentlemen,  and  others,  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  to  the  firft  who  approached 
them,  while  the  reft  fled  on  every  fide S47.  When 
King  James  (who  had  of  late  difcovered  fome 
iymptoms  of  a  difordered  imagination)  received  , 
the  news  of  this  difafter,  he  became  quite  fran- 
tic, and  foon  after  funk  into  a  fettled  melan- 
choly, from  which  he  never  recovered,  but  died 
December  i4th,  leaving  an  infant  princefs,  only 
feven  days  old,  heirefs  of  his  dominions  S4<J :  a 
princefs  who  became  the  object  of  much  ambi- 
tious competition  and  of  many  political  intrigues, 
during  her  life,  and  of  much  literary  altercation 
after  her  death. 

The  Earls  of  CafTells  and  Glencarne,  the  Lords  A.D.i54j 
Maxwell,  Fleming,  Somerville,.Oliphant,  and  Pr°je<*ed 

marnaee. 

Gray,  with  about  twenty  or  the  principal  gentle- 
men who  had  been  taken  at  Solway-mofs,  were 
carried  to  London,  and  after  two  days  imprifon- 
ment,  they  were  committed  to  the  cuftody  of 
certain  prelates  and  noblemen,  by  whom  they 
were  hofpitably  entertained.  When  Henry 
heard  of  the  death  of  King  James  and  the  birth 
of  his  daughter,  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  a  marriage  between  his  fon,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland,  and 
invited  his  prifoners  to  Hampton  Court  to  a  royal 
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A.D.U43.  feaft.  In  the  midft  of  the  feftivity,  the  project 
of  the  marriage  was  introduced,  and  the  King, 
obferving  that  it  was  approved  by  the  Scotch 
lords  and  gentlemen,  propofed  to  give  them  theit 
liberty,  on  condition  that  they  promifed  to  pro- 
mote the  marriage  with  all  their  power  in  their 
own  country,  and  that  they  gave  hoftages  for  their 
return  into  confinement  if  they  proved  unfuccei's- 
ful.  They  joyfully  accepted  thefe  conditions,  fet 
out  on  their  journey  homeward,  January  i  ft,  A.D. 
1543.,  and  vifited  the  Prince  of  Wales  atEnfield 
the  fame  day.  At  Newcaftle  they  delivered  their 
hoftages  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  arrived  at 
Edinburgh  about  the  middle  of  January.549 

Treaty.  There  had  been  a  kind  of  piratical  war  carried 
on  between  the  French  and  Englifh  merchants  all 
the  preceding  year,  and  now  a  national  war  ap- 
peared to  be  unavoidable.  Henry  had  for  a 
confiderable  time  pad  been  difiatisfied  with  his 
former  friend,  KingFrancis,on  various  accounts, 
and  had  been  fecretly  negotiating  an  alliance 
with  his  great  adverfary  the  Emperor,  with 
whom  he  had  been  long  at  variance.  This  ne- 
gotiation was  brought  to  maturity  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  and  on  February  i  ith  a  treaty 
of  perpetual  peace,  amity,  and  friendihip,  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  Henry  King  of  England, 
and  their  heirs  and  fucceffors  for  ever,  was  con- 
cluded, and  figned  by  their  plenipotentiaries  55°. 
This  treaty  is  very  long,  and  contains  all  the 
general  articles  inferted  in  thofe  fragile  Ihort- 
lived  treaties  of  perpetual  peace.  By  one  article 
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the  two  confederates  agree  to  demand  of  the  King  A.D.I543. 
of  France,  by  their  ambaffadors  at  his  court.  That  '  -  "  -  ' 
he  break  off  all  intercourfe  with  the  Turk,  and 
recal  his  refidents;  that  ne  repay  all  the  loffes  fuf- 
tained  by  Chriflendom  for  the  Turk  by  his  pro- 
curement; that  he  ceafe  from  war  with  the  Empe- 
ror, that  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  defend  Chriften- 
dom  from  the  Turk;  that  he  immediately  pay  the 
King  of  England  all  the  arrears  of  his  perpetual 
penfion,  and  give  him  lands  as  a  fecurity  for  the 
regular  payment  of  it  in  future.  If  the  King  of 
France  did  not  comply  with  thefe  requiiitions, 
(which  they  perfectly  well  knew  he  would  not,) 
they  then  agree  to  declare  war  againfl  him,  the 
Emperor  claiming  Burgundy,  and  the  King  of 
England  claiming  the  crown  of  France;  and  that 
they  mould  not  make  peacebut  by  mutual  confent. 
By  the  fubfequent  articles  the  quotas  of  money 
and  troops  to  be  furnifhed  by  each  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  were  fettled  5St.  After  the  conclufion 
of  this  treaty  both  princes  prepared  for  war. 

To  be  provided  with  money,  the  linews  of  Subfidy. 
war,  the  King  held  a  fedion  of  parliament, 
which  began  January  22nd.  A  bill  for  granting 
the  King  a  fubfidy  was  brought  up  from  the  com- 
mons to  the  houfe  of  peers  March  6th,  and  read 
next  day  for  the  firft  time,  and  fent  back  to  the 
commons  :  it  was  brought  up  again  to  the 
peers  March  9th,  with  a  provifo  annexed,  which 
was  read  the  day  after  :  on  the  i4th  it  was  fent 
back  to  the  commons  with  a  provifo  for  the 
town  of  Stamford,  and  on  the  i5th  brought  up 
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AJD.I543.  again  to  the  lords.  No  farther  notice  is  taken  of 
this  bill  (which  had  been  thus  tofled  between  the 
two  houfes)  in  the  journals.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  lift  of  the  a6ts  made  in  this  feffion,  that 
this  bill  did  pafs  both  houfes,  and  received  the 
royal  aflent"*.  The  fubfidy  granted  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  They  who  were  in  goods  worth  twenty 
"  millings  and  upwards  to  five  pounds,  paid  four- 
"  pence  of  every  pound;  from  five  pounds  to  ten 
"  pounds,  eight-pence ;  from  ten  to  twenty 
"  pounds,  fixteen-pence  ;  from  twenty  and  up- 
"  wards,  two  millings.  All  ftrangers,  as  well  deni- 
"  zens  as  others,  inhabitinghere,  double  the  fum. 
"  As  for  lands,  fees,  and  annuities,  every  native 
"  paid  eight-pence  in  the  pound,  from  one  pound 
"  to  five  pounds;  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds, 
"  fixteen-pence ;  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds, 
"  two  millings;  from  twenty  and  upwards,  three 
"  millings.  Strangers  double thefe  rates SS3."  The 
clergy  of  both  provinces  in  convocation  gran  ted  a 
fubfidy  of  fix  millings  in  the  pound  of  all  their  ec- 
clefiafticalrevenues,tobe  paid  in  three  years;  and 
thisgrantwas  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament.554 

Treaties.  When  the  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen  above- 
mentioned,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  who  had 
been  fifteen  years  exiles  in  England,  arrived  at 
Edinburgh,  they  found  their  country  in  great 
confufion  :  they  immediately  applied  to  James 
Hamilton  Earl  of  Arran,  governor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  communicated  to  him  the  King  of 
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England's  propofal  of  a  peace  between  the  two 
nations,  and  of  a  marriage  between  the  infant 
Queen  and  his  only  fon  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Governor  approved  of  this  propofal,  and 
promifed  to  promote  its  fuccefs  with  all  his 
power.  With  this  view  he  affembled  a  great 
council  of  the  nobility,  January  27th,  and  laid 
the  propofal  before  them,  which  met  with  their 
approbation  ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  fummons  a 
parliament  to  meet  March  i3th  at  Edinburgh. 
When  the  parliament  met,  few  of  the  noblemen 
of  the  French  party  attended,  and  Cardinal 
Beaton,  the  head  of  that  party,  was  put  in  con- 
finement. The  majority  therefore  declared  in 
favour  of  the  peace  and  marriage  ;  and  William 
Earl  of  Glencarne ;  Sir  George  Douglas,  bro- 
ther to  the  Earl  of  Angus  ;  William,  Hamilton, 
of  Sanquhar;  John  Liermont,  of  Balcomy; 
and  Henry  Balnavis,  fecretary,  were  appointed 
commiffioners,  May  4th,  to  negotiate  thefe  two 
important  affairs sss.  Henry  appointed  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Audley,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Bifhops  of  Winchefler  and  Weftminfter,.  the  Lord 
St.  John,  and  Sir  John  Gage,  his  plenipoten- 
tiaries. The  treaty  of  peace  was  eafily  con- 
cluded, and  contained  nothing  uncommon: 
but  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  attended  with 
more  difficulty,  and  it  took  up  a  confiderable 
time  before  all  the  conditions  could  be  fettled. 
At  length,  however,  both  treaties  were  figned, 
July  i ft,  at  Greenwich.  Henry  had  at  firfl  pro- 
pofed,  thatthe  infant  queenihouldbe  immediately 

555  Rym.  tom.xiy.  p.;8i — 785. 
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A.D.1543^  fent  into  England,  and  that  the  government  of 
"""*•"— ^  the  kingdom,  with  the  chief  places  of  ftrength, 
fhould  be  committed  to  him  as  guardian  to  his 
fon  and  future  daughter-in-law;  and  thefe  were 
the  conditions  which  his  prifoners  had  promifed 
their  endeavours  to  procure.    But  the  Scots  were 
too  jealous  of  their  independency,  and  had  too 
little  confidence   in  their    powerful   ambitious 
neighbour,  to  Men  to  thefe  propofals.     All  he 
could  obtain  was,  that  he  might  fend  a  nobleman, 
with  his  lady  andfamily,to  refide  with  the  Queen, 
and  affifl  in  taking  care  of  her  health  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  when  me  was  ten  years  of  age,  me 
ihould  be  conducted  to  Berwick,  and  there  de- 
livered to  fuch  honourable  perfons  as  were  ap- 
pointed to  receive  her  :  but  that  the  marriage 
ihould  be  folemnized  by  proxies,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church,  before  the  Queen  left  Scot- 
land ;  and  that  if  me  became  a  widow  without 
iffue  by  that  marriage,  fhe  fhould  be  permitted  to 
return  to  her  own  kingdom,  free  from  all  matri- 
monial engagements.  By  other  articles,  the  free- 
dom and  independency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  in  the  govern- 
ment of  it,  were  anxioufly  fecured556.  But  all  this 
was  only  the  work  of  one  party  of  the  nobles  and 
people  of  Scotland,  and  was  foon  overturned. 
The  ^  While  Henry  was  thus  employed  in  negotiating 

marriage.  a  marriage  for  his  fon,  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
one  for  himfelf.  The  late  a6l  of  parliament  ren- 
dered him  a  dangerous  gallant  to  maiden  ladies; 
he  therefore  made  his  addrefles  to  a  widow,  and 

*56  Rym,  p. 792—796. 
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married  the  Lady  Catherine  Parr,  relic"l  of  the  A.D.I543, 
Lord  Latimer,  and  flie  was  prefented  July  i2th  <—  -v  —  ' 
to  the  whole  court  as  queen.  5S7 

At  the  fame  time  that  Henry  announced  his  War  with 
marriage,  he  publifhed  his  league  with  the  Em-  France* 
p.eror,  and  prepared  for  a  war  with  France  in 
confequence  of  that  league.  The  Emperor  began 
the  war  by  an  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  who, 
unable  to  refift  fo  powerful  an  enemy,  fubmitted, 
and  renounced  his^alliance  with  France.  Henry, 
agreeably  to  a  flipulation  in  his  treaty  with  the 
Emperor,  fent  iix  thoufand  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Wallop,  to  the  am"  fiance  of  that 
Prince.  Thefe  troops  landed  at  Calais,  marched 
along  the  confines  of  France,  and  joined  the  Im- 
perial army  at  the  fiege  of  Landrecy.  But  this 
town  was  fo  bravely  defended,  that  the  Emperor 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  put  his  army 
into  winter-quarters  ss8.  Thus  ended  this  cam- 
paign, without  any  confiderable  advantage  on 
either  fide. 

In  the  mean-time  affairs  had  taken  a  very  un-  Affairs  <>e 
favourable  turn  in  Scotland.  Cardinal  Beaton,  &otland- 
by  corrupting  his  keeper  the  Lord  Seaton,  had 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  had  called  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy  at  St.  Andrews,  to  whom  he  repre- 
fented,  that  if  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  prevented,  they 
would  be  ruined,  and  deprived  of  all  their  pof- 
feffions  :  by  which  means,  he  obtained  a  great 
fum  of  money  from  them,  with  which  he  con- 
firmed and  encouraged  his  own  partifans,  and 
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A.D.I543  gained  fome  of  the  other  party.  The  Queen- 
mother,  a  lady  of  uncommon  abilities  and  ad- 
drefs,  though  me  made  the  fairefl  profeffions  to 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  Englifh  ambaffador,  fe- 
cretly  and  cordially  co-operated  with  the  Cardi- 
nal, againft  the  Governor  and  the  match  with 
England.  But  the  weaknefs  and  irrefolution  of 
the  Governor  himfelf  gave  the  greateft  advantage 
to  his  enemies  againft  him  and  his  party.  To  keep 
him  Heady,  Henry  directed  his  ambaffador  to  pro- 
mife  the  Lady  Elizabeth  in  marriage  to  his  fon 
Lord  Hamilton :  but  nothing  could  give  him 
that  firmnefs  and  fortitude  which  nature  had 
denied  him.  The  Queen  and  Cardinal  knew  his 
timidity,  and  employed  various  arts  to  roufe  his 
fears.  For  this  purpofe  they  employed  his  na- 
tural brother  the  Abbot  of  Paifley,  who  refided 
conflantly  with  him,  and  had  a  great  afcendant 
over  him.  The  Governor's  father  had  been  di- 
vorced from  his  firft  lady,  and  the  Abbot  allured 
him,  that  if  he  did  not  abandon  the  party  that 
favoured  England  and  the  reformation,  the  Car- 
dinal was  determined  to  prevail  upon  the  Pope  to 
reverfe  the  fentence  of  his  father's  divorce,  and 
declare  him  illegitimate,  by  which  he  would 
not  only  lofe  all  hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the 
crown,  but  that  he  would  alfo  be  deprived  of  the 
eftate  and  honours  of  his  family,  which  would 
all  devolve  on  his  mortal  enemy  the  Earl  of 
Lennox.  To  confirm  his  appreheniions,  they 
recalled  the  Earl  of  Lennox  from  France,  .re- 
ceived him  with  the  moil  oilentatious  marks  of 
favour,  and  gave  out  that  he  was  to  marry  the 

Queen- 
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Queen-dowager,  and  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  if  A.D.I543. 
the  young  Queen  died  without  iffue.  Greatly 
alarmed  at  this,  the  Governor,  after  wavering  fome 
time  between  the  two  parties,  at  laft  refolved 
to  abandon  the  party  which  had  raifed  him  to 
the  government,  and  would  have  fupported  him, 
and  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  other 
party,  who  made  him  many  fpecious  but  fallacious 
promifes.  He  had  a  private  meeting  with  the  Car- 
dinal at  Callendar,  September  4th,  in  which  all 
the  terms  of  their  agreement  were  fettled,  and 
rode  with  him  the  fame  evening  to  Stirling,  where 
the  two  Queens  refided  :  there,  it  is  faid,  he  pub- 
licly abjured  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  to 
which  he  had  before  profefled  an  attachment ; 
andputhisfon,  Lord  Hamilton, into  theCardinal's 
hands,  to  be  educated  by  him,  but  in  reality  as  a 
hoflage  for  his  own  fidelity  to  his  new  engage- 
ments. The  Cardinal's  party,  being  thus ftrength- 
ened  by  the  acceffion  of  the  Governor  and  fuch  of 
his  friends  as  followed  him,  proceeded  to  the 
coronation  of  the  infant  queen  September  Qth, 
when  fhe  was  only  about  ten  months  old. SS9 

Henry  was  punctually  informed  of  all  thefe  and  Breach 
many  other  events  by  his  faithful  refident  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,and  plainly  perceived  that  thepredominant 
party  were  in  the  interefl  of  France  and  Rome, 
and  would  not  fulfil  the  treaty  of  marriage  unlefs 
they  were  compelled.  He  refolved  therefore  to 
renew  the  war,  and  began  by  encouraging  the  bor- 
derers to  make  incurfions  into  Scotland,  and  by 
feizing  all  the  Scotch  fliips  in  the  ports  of  Eng- 

«»  Sadler's  Letters, 
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A.D.I543.  land.  This  laft  meafure  ( which  was  certainly  very 
cruel)  inflamed  the  rage  of  theScots  exceedingly, 
and  rendered  the  whole  nation  almofl  unanimous 
againfl  the  marriage  and  peace  with  England. 
This  difpofition  of  the  people  encouraged  the 
Governor,  at  theinftigation  of  the  Cardinal,  to  call 
a  parliament,  which,  on  December  i  ith,  declared 
that  Henry,  King  of  England^  had  violated  thelate 
treaty  of  peace,  on  confideration  of  which  the 
treaty  of  marriage  between  their  queen  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  proceeded,  by  feizing  the 
Scotch  Ihips: "  Therefore  My  Lord  Governor  and 
"  the  three  eflates  in  parliament  have  declared, 
"  and  do  declare,  the  faid  treaties  to  be  expired, 
"  and  not  to  be  kept  in  time  coming,  on  the  part 
«c  of  Scotland,  by  law,  equity,  and  reafon560." 
On  the  fame  day  two  ambaffadors  from  the  King  of 
France  appeared  in  parliament,  fent,  as  they  faid, 
by  themoftChriflian  King,  to  renew  all  theantient 
treaties  of  friendfhip  between  France  and  Scot- 
land, and  to  make  new  ones,  and  to  offer  them  af- 
fiftance  to  protect  theirqueen  an  d  country  againft 
the  King  of  England.  The  parliament  appointed 
the  Cardinal,  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Murray,  the 
Lord  St.  John,  and  Sir  Adam  Otterburn,  to  treat 
with  the  French  ambafl'adors,  for  renewing  the 
old  and  making  a  new  alliance  between  the  two 
nations^61.  Thus,  by  theweaknefs  of  the  Governor 
of  Scotland,  the  cunning  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and 
the  paffionate  rafhnefs  of  the  King  of  England, 
the  pleafing  profpecl;  of  peace  and  unity  between 

5£o  Rcgifters  of  Parliament,  £.103.  s-f  Ibid.  £.104. 
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the  two  Britifh  nations  vanifhed,  and  the  flames  A.D.i543. 
of  war  were  rekindled.  '  ~*~  -* 

To  be  provided  for  a  war  againft  both  France  A.D.i544. 
and  Scotland,  the  King  affembled  his  parliament,  Parlia- 
January  i4th,  at  Weftminfter.  On  the  24th  of 
that  month  the  bill  for  confirming  the  change  of 
the  King's  flyle,  from  Lord  of  Ireland  to  King  of 
Ireland,  paffed  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  was  fent  to 
the  commons,  by  whom  it  was  alfo  paffed sea.  As 
the  Kingintended  to  command  his  army  in  France, 
he  thought  proper  to  have  the  rule  of  fucceffion 
to  the  crown  fettled  before  his  departure.  A  bill 
for  that  purpofe  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
peers  February  7th,  paffed  on  the  9th,  and  fent  to 
the  commons.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  Jour- 
nals  of  its  being  returned  ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  lift  of  the  a6ls  paffed  this  feffion,  that  it  paffed 
both  houfes,  and  received  the  royal  affent.  By 
this  a6l  the  crown  was  fettled,  i.  On  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  lawful  iffue  :  2.  On  the 
King's  iffue  by  his  prefent,  or  any  future  queen: 

3.  On  the  Princefs  Mary  and  her  lawful  iffue : 

4.  On  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  and  her  lawful  iffue: 
and  failing  all  thefe,  on  fuch  as  the  Kingpleafed 
to  appoint  by  letters  patent,  or  by  his  laft  will s63. 
The  parliament  did  not  grant  any  fudfidies  in  this 
feffion,  but  they  did  what  was  equally  advanta- 
geous to  the  fovereign,  and  much  more  unjuft  and 
oppreflive  to  many  of  the  fubjects.  They  releafed 
the  King  from  all  obligation  to  pay  any  fums  of 

562  Journals,  p.  240.     Statutes,  25  Hen.  VIII.  0.3. 
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A.D.I544.  money  he  had  borrowed  from  any  of  his  fubjects 
on  the  fecurity  of  privy  feals  ;  and  if  he  had  paid 
all  or  any  part  of  any  of  thefe  fums,  it  was  to  be 
refunded  ;  and  if  any  perfon  had  fold  his  privy 
feal  to  another,  he  was  to  reftore  the  price s64. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  grofs  violation  of  the 
firfl  and  plainefl  principles  of  juftice  than  this  -9 
and  yet  this  was  done  by  the  King  and  parliament 
of  England. 

of  Henry  determined  to  begin  his  martial  opera- 
tions by  a  formidable  invafion  of  Scotland,  then 
in  a  mofl  miferable  and  diflra6ted  Hate,  feveral 
of  the  chief  nobility  ilill  adhering  to  the  Englifh 
interefl,  and  family  feuds  raging  with  the  greateft 
violence.  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford, 
uncle  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  marched  to  Newcaflle  with 
the  army,  which  was  there  taken  on  board  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  mips,  commanded  by  John  Dud- 
ley Lord  Lifle,  Admiral  of  England,  and  landed 
May  4th  near  Leith,  without  oppofition.  On  the 
approach  of  the  army  to  the  town,  a  confiderable 
body  of  horfe  appeared  ;  but  finding  themfelves 
too  weak  to  encounter  an  army  fo  numerous  and 
well  appointed,  they  retreated,  and  the  Englifh 
entered  Leith,  where  they  found  more  valuable 
plunder  than  they  expected.  The  next  day  the 
Englifh  army  marched  to  Edinburgh,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  offered  to  furrender  the  town,  on 
condition  of  fecurity  for  their  lives  and  properties. 
Thefe  offers  being  rejected,  they  fhut  their  gates, 
and  excluded  their  enemies  one  day :  but  next 

564  Journals,  p,34o.    Statutes,  35  Hen, VIII.  c.iz. 
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morning  the  Englifli  burft  open  one  of  the  gates,  A.D.I544. 
and  finding  the  place  almoft  quite  deferted,  the  "—f~^~^-f 
foldiers  were  permitted  to  plunder  it;  and  in  that 
employment  they  fpent  three  days,  aflifted  by  fix 
thoufand  men,  who  had  marched  from  Berwick. 
Having  dripped  the  town  of  every  thing  that  was 
valuable,  they  fet  it  on  fire  in  feveral  places  ;  and 
then  plundered  and  burnt  the  towns,  villages, and 
gentlemen's  feats  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
length,  weary  with  deftroying,  and  loaded  with 
booty,  they  returned  to  Leith,  burnt  that  place, 
demolifhed  the  mole,  embarked  May  ijth,  and 
fet  fail.  In  their  pafTage  down  the  Firth  they 
vifited  all  the  ports  on  both  fides,  and  either  burnt 
or  carried  off  all  the  fhipping.  The  army  from 
Berwick  returned  to  that  place  by  land,  marking 
their  way  with  defolation 56S.  By  this  unexpected 
invafion  Henry  did  the  Scots  incredible  mifchief, 
and  ruined  the  richeft  part  of  their  country ;  but 
this  rqugh  kind  of  courtfhip  was  fo  far  from  pro- 
moting the  object  he  had  in  view,  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his  fon  with 
the  infant  queen  of  Scotland,  that  it  rendered 
that  project  perfectly  defperate. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  trace  the  fluctuations  of  Treaty 
the  Englifli  and  French  parties  in  Scotland  at  this  Sj^c 
time.     Some  of  the  nobility  were  almoft  daily  Lennox 
changing  fides,  as  circumflances  varied.     It  may 
not  be  improper,  however,  to  mention  one  of 
thefe  changes,  becaufe  it  was  productive  of  im- 
portant confequences.  After  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
had  anfwered  the  purpofe  for  which  he  had  been 

5fis  Hall,  £.258.     Herbert,  p.24*. 
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A.D.I544.  recalled  from  France,  and  had  intimidated  the 
Governor  fo  much  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
Englifh  and  embraced  the  French  party,  he  found 
himfelf  negle6led  and  flighted  by  the  Queen- 
dowager  and  by  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  found  too, 
that  his  return  to  France  was  precluded  by  their 
mifreprefentations,  and  that  his  brother,  the  Lord 
Aubigny,  was  deprived  of  his  employments  and 
imprifoned.  Irritated  at  this  ungrateful  treat- 
ment, the  Earl  conveyed  a  hint  to  King  Henry, 
that  he  was  difpofed  to  efpoufe  his  caufe  upon 
proper  terms.  In  confequence  of  this  hint, 
Henry  appointed  the  Lord  Wharton  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Bowes  his  commiffioners,  to  treat  with  the 
Earl  of  Glencarne,  Robert  Bilhop  of  Caithnefs, 
and  Hugh  Cunningham,  commiffioners  of  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Glencarne  a6lingalfo  for 
himfelf  as  a  party.  Thefe  commiffioners  concluded 
a  treaty,  May  i7th,  at  Carlifle.  By  this  treaty 
the  two  earls  engage,  i.  To  do  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  young  queen's 
being  ftolen  away  and  fent  out  of  the  kingdom  : 

2.  To  endeavour  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  infant 
queen,  and   deliver  her  to  Henry,  to  be  edu- 
cated in   his   court,  and  married  to   his  fon : 

3.  To  labour  to  procure  the  prote6lorfhip   of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  Henry  during  the 
queen's  minority.    Henry,  on  his  part,  engaged, 
i.  To  give  the  Earl  of  Glencarne  one  thoufand 
crowns  in  hand,  and  foon  after  a  penfion  of  250!. 
a-year  to  himfelf,  and  of  125!.  a-year  to-  his 
elded  fon :  2.  To  appoint  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
governor  of  Scotland  under  him  when  he  had  ob- 
tained 
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tainedtheproteclorfhip:  3.  To  fupport  the  Earl's  A.D.i544. 
fucceffion  to  the  crown  againft  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
if  the  young  Queen  died  without  hTue :  4.  Togive 
him  his  niece,  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  in 
marriage 566.  By  this  marriage,  which  was  foon 
after  celebrated,  the  Earl  became  grandfather  to 
the  firft  monarch  of  Great  Britain.  By  a  fubfe- 
quent  treaty,  June  26th,  the  Earl  engaged  to  fur- 
render  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton  and  the  ifland  of 
Bute  to  Henry  for  an  eftate  in  England  worth 
feventeen  hundred  marks  a-year ;  and  the  Earl 
was  furnifhed  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  fhips  to 
carry  fix  hundred  men  to  garrifon  the  caftle. 
But  this  enterprife  was  defeated  by  the  patriotifm 
of  George  Stirling  of  Gloral,  captain  of  Dum- 
barton, who,  though  he  was  a  friend  to  Lennox, 
was  ftill  a  greater  friend  to  his  country ;  for 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  caftle  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Engliih,he  refufed  to  furrenderit, 
and  obliged  theEarl  to  retire  with  precipitation.567 

Thefe  operations  in  Scotland  did  not  divert  Boulogne 
Henry  from  his  intended  expedition  into  France,  taken* 
in  confequence  of  a  plan  that  had  been  fettled 
between  him  and  the  Emperor  in  the  preceding 
^winter.  Having  appointed  the  Queen  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  and  fent  his  army  to  the  continent 
in  three  divifions,  the  firft  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  fecond  by  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  third  by  Lord  Ruflel,  the  King, 
with  a  numerous  train  of  nobles,  went  on 
board  a  beautiful  Ihip,  whofe  fails  were  of 
cloth  of  gold,  and  landed  July  i^th  at  Calais. 

5(5(5  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  iy.  p.  it — 36.  47.  ^  Ibid.  p.  29. 
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AJ).i544.  The  firfl  diviiion  of  the  Engliih,  under  Norfolk* 
*"**"* ~*  joined  the  imperial  army  ;  the  fecond  and  third 
inverted  Boulogne.  Henry,  after  fpending  fome 
time  at  Calais,  joined  his  army  before  that 
place,  which  was  fin-rendered,  September  i4th, 
on  honourable  terms. S6? 

End  of  the  The  King  of  France,  fenfible  of  his  inability 
^Q  contend  long  againft  two  fuch  powerful  adver- 
faries  as  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England, 
endeavoured  to  difunite  them,  and  made  appli- 
cation to  each  of  them  for  a  feparate  peace.  To 
Henry  he  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  de- 
firing  a  fafe-condu6l  to  the  ambaiTadors  he  de- 
figned  to  fend  to  treat  of  a  peace.  The  fafe- 
conducl  was  fent,  and  the  ambaffadors  arrived 
at  a  caftle  near  the  Engiifh  camp,  where  the 
negotiation  commenced569.  But  this  nego- 
tiation was  only  intended  to  conceal  a  more 
ferious  one,  that  was  carried  on  with  great  fe- 
crecy  by  the  intervention  of  a  Dominican  friar 
between  Francis  and  the  Emperor,  which 
terminated,  September  i9th,  in  a  feparate 
peace  between  thefe  two  monarchs,  without 
the  lead  regard  to  the  King  of  England  57°.  As 
foon  as  this  peace  was  publifhed,  the  French 
ambaiTadors  broke  off  the  conferences,  and  re- 
tired. The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  belieged  Mon- 
treuil,  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperial  troops, 
being  abandoned  by  thefe  troops  on  the  peace, 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  rejoin  the  army 
at  Boulogne  with  his  divifion.  The  Emperor  a6ted 

5*8  Herbert,  p. 245.     Rym.  p.52,  &c.  569  Rym.  p»5i» 

57°  Hiftoire  de  France,  J   ir  Gamier,  torn.  xxv.  p«45«. 
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on  this  as  on  fome  other  occafions,  in  a  very  de-  A.D.i544. 
ceitful  manner  :  he  not  only  violated  the  folemn 
oath  he  had  taken  not  to  make  peace  without  the 
participation  of  his  ally,  but  after  drawing  that 
ally  into  a  war,  he  abandoned  him  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous  fituation.  The  Englifh  army  was  much 
diminimed  by  the  two  fieges  of  Montreuil  and 
Boulogne,  arid  the  garrifon  put  into  the  laft  of 
thefe  places ;  and  the  Dauphin  was  advancing  by 
forced  marches  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand 
men  to  attack  them.  Henry,  fenfible  of  his 
danger,  embarked  at  Boulogne  September  3oth, 
leaving  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  con- 
duct the  remains  of  the  army  to  Calais,  where 
they  went  on  board  a  fleet  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion October  9th,  and  failed  for  England S?I. 
Thus  ended  this  campaign,  which  at  the  opening 
of  it  filled  France  with  terror,  and  threatened 
it  with  the  greateil  calamities. 

Though  Francis  had  great  reafon  to  rejoice  at  A.D.I545. 
the  diffolution  of  theformidable  confederacy  that  ^"^ke 
had  been  formedagainfl  him,  he  lamented  the  lofs,  Boulogne. 
and  ardently  defired  the  recovery,  of  Boulogne. 
The  Dauphin  attempted  to  retake  it  by  furprife. 
and  a  part  of  his  army  got  into  the  lower  town  in 
the  night  by  the  breaches  before  they  were  re- 
paired ;  but  the  foldiers  difperfing  in  the  dark  in 
queft  of  plunder,  the  Englrfh  rumed  down  upon 
them  from  the  high  town,  killed  many,  and  put 
the  reft  to  flight 572.     Some  other  attempts  that 
were  made  during  the  winter  were  equally  un- 

571  Herbert,  b,»48.     Rym,  p.j;.  $-3  Herbert,  p. 248. 
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A.D.J545.  fuccefsful.  When  the  Dauphin's  army  retired, 
"""*"""  '  the  Marftial  de  Buz  was  left  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  men  near  Boulogne  to  harafs  the  garri- 
fon,  and  to  protect  the  workmen  employed  in 
building  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to 
prevent  the  admiffion  of  fupplies  from  England. 
But  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  having  collecled  fome 
troops  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  formed  a 
fmall  army,  with  which  he  affaulted  the  French 
under  De  Buz,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  to  a 
greater  diftance  with  confiderable  lofs.573 
Benevo-  The  taking  of  Boulogne  occafioned  great  re- 
lence.  joicings  in  England  :  but  like  many  other  con- 
quefts,  it  was  a  real  lofs  to  the  kingdom.  The 
acquifition  of  it  had  coft  ^£586,71 8  and  the  lives 
of  fome  hundreds  of  brave  men  ;  and  the  refo- 
lution  to  retain  it  retarded  the  return  of  peace, 
and  threatened  the  nation  with  a  much  greater 
lofs  both  of  men  and  money.  To  replenifli  his 
exhaufted  coffers,  and  prepare  for  another  cam- 
paign, Henry  had  recourfe  to  the  arbitrary  ille- 
gal method  of  demanding  a  benevolence,  and 
commiflioners  were  appointed  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  perfuade,  or  rather  to  compel,  the 
fubjects  to  make  the  King  a  free  gift.  The  com- 
miffioners  for  London,  where  the  greatefl  fums 
were  expedled,  met  at  Baynard's  caftle  January 
1 2th,  but  found  an  uncommon  reluctance  in  the 
•  rich  citizens  to  part  with  their  money.  To  over- 
come this  reluctance,  it  was  thought  neceffary 
to  employ  fome  wholefome  feverities;  and 
Alderman  Read,  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft 

573  Herbert,  p.  349. 
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refra&ory  citizens,  was  fent  as  a  common  foldier  A.D.i545. 
into  the  army  againfl  Scotland. S74  """* ' 

Francis  having  now  only  one  enemy  to  contend  Military 
with,  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  for  re-  °PeratJonfc 
covering  Boulogne,  and  the  other  towns  pof- 
feffed  by  the  Englifh  in  France,  and  even  for  in- 
vading  England.     With  that  view  he  colle<5led 
all  the  (lout  fhips  in  the  different  ports  of  France, 
brought  twenty-five  gallies  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  formed  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail  at 
Havre-de-Grace.     An  army  embarked  on  board 
this  fleet,  which  fetting  fail  arrived  at  St.  Helen's 
July  1 8th,  cannonaded  the  Englifh  fleet  in  Portf- 
mouth  Roads,  and  landed  fome  troops  on  the 
Me  of  Wight.     Thefe  troops,  after  fkirmifhing 
fome  days  with  the  militia  of  the  country,  re- 
embarked.     They  made  fimilar  defcents  on  the 
coafts  of  Suffex,  but  were  every  where  repulfed ; 
and  finding  that  they  could  make  no  impreffion 
on  a  country  fo  well  defended,  this  great  fleet  re- 
turned to  the  port  from  whence  it  had  failed, 
without  having  effected  any  thing  of  importance. 
The  land  army  of  France,  though  numerous  and 
well  appointed,  was  not  more  fuccefsful.     After 
looking  at  Boulogne  and  Guifnes,  and  not  daring 
to  beiiege  either  of  them,  that  great  army  of  al- 
mofl  forty  thoufand  men  ravaged  the  defencelefs 
country  of  Oye,  from  whence  the  garrifon  of 
Calais  ufed  to  get  forage  and  provifions,  and 
then  went  into  winter  quarters S7S.     Henry  had 
taken  into  his  pay  ten  thoufand  lanfquinets  and 

S74  Herbert,  p.  249.     Rym.  p.  84. 
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four  thoufand  horfe,  levied  in  Germany ;  but  the 
Emperor  refufed  them  a  paiTage  through  his  ter- 
ritories. Difappointed  of  fo  great  a  reinforce- 
ment, the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the 
defeniive  all  this  campaign. 

Francis,  to  caufe  a  diverfion  in  the  north  of 
England,  fent  Montgomery,  Lord  of  Lorges,  into 
Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  June  this  year,  with 
three  thoufand  foot  and  five  hundred  horfe ;  and 
the  Scots  raifed  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  their  French  auxiliaries, 
marched  to  the  Tweed,  and  fent  fome  flying  par- 
ties to  plunder  the  Englifh  borders.  But  though 
they  were  urged  to  it  by  the  French  commander, 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  invade  Eng- 
land in  a  body ;  and  after  remaining  on  the  bor- 
ders till  their  provilions  were  confumed,  they  dif- 
banded  and  returned  home.  After  their  retreat, 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  with  twelve  thoufand  men, 
entered  Scotland,  and  plundered  theMerfe. 57fi 

Though  Henry  had  lately  extorted  great  fuins 
ment.  of  money  from  his  fubje6ls,  by  what  was  very 
improperly  called  a  benevolence,  thefe  fums  were 
far  from  being  fufficient  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  wars,  and  fupplying  his  other 
wants :  he  had  therefore  recourfe  to  a  parlia- 
ment,, that  met  at  Weflminfler  November  23d, 
and  granted  him  a  fubfidy  of  two  {hillings  and 
eight-pence  in  the  pound  on  goods,  and  four 
^fhillings  in  the  pound  on  lands,  to  be  paid  in  two 
years.  The  clergy  in  convocation  alfo  granted 
him  fix  fhillings  in  the  pound  of  their  benefices, 

S7*  Epiftolae  Regain  Scotorum,  tom.iv.  p.j*8,  &c. 
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and  that  grant  was  confirmed  by  parliament.  A.D,i545 
Not  contented  with  all  thefe,  Henry  prevailed 
upon  this  liberal  obfequious  parliament  to  make 
him  a  Hill  more  valuable  and  extraordinary  grant. 
After  the  difTolution  of  the  monafteries,  there 
ftill  remained  a  great  number  of  colleges,  cha- 
pels, chantries,  hofpitals  and  other  fraternities  of 
fecular  priefls,  endowed  with  lands,  rents,  and 
ftipends,  for  faying  a  certain  number  of  maiTes 
for  the  fouls  of  their  founders  and  their  families. 
Henry  had  for  fometime  paft  been  tampering  with 
the  poflefTors  of  thefe  foundations  to  furrender 
their  endowments  to  the  crown,  and  had  in  that 
\vay  obtained  the  poffeffions  of  twenty-four  of 
them.     But  that  method  was  troublefome  and 
dilatory.     The  parliament  at  one  blow  diflblved 
them  all,  and  gave  their  houfes,  lands,  and  goods 
of  every  kind,  to  the  King 577.     Proflitute  as  par- 
liaments  were  at  this  time  it  feems  highly  impro- 
bable that  they  meant  to  dhTolve  the  colleges  in 
the  two  univerfities :  but  the  act  was  conceived 
in  fuch  general  terms,  that  the  colleges  were 
alarmed,  and  applied  to  people  in  power  for  their 
protection.     Their  fears  were  foon  difpelled,  by 
affurances  that  no  harm  was  intended  them  Sl8. 
Henry  was  fo  pleafed  with  this  parliament,  that 
he  honoured  it  with  an  uncommon  mark  of  his 
regard,  by  delivering  a  long  fpeech  from  the 
throne  to  both  houfes  on  December  24th,  the  laft 
day  of  the  feflion:  in  that  fpeech  he  thanked  them 
for  their  fublidy,  and  for  their  grant  of  the  col- 

577  Statutes,  a;  Hen.  VIII.  ' 
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A.D.I545.  leges,  chapels,  &c.  which  he  valued  more  for 
Ll~~'~l-Jl  their  love  to  him,  from  which  they  had  proceeded, 
than  for  the  money  they  would  bring;  and  affured 
them,  that  he  would  make  a  better  ufe  of  that 
money  than  they  could  either  imagine  or  defire. 
After  many  ftrong  profeflions  of  extraordinary 
love  to  all  his  fubje6ts,  he  reprimanded  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  for  giving  one  another  bad 
names  ;  and  told  them,  that  if  they  did  not  agree 
better  he  would  be  obliged  to  chaftife  them.  579 
A.D.I546.  There  were  frequent  fkirmifhes  at  the  end  of 
Military  the  lafhand  the  beginningof  this  year,between  the 
operations.  French  under  Marflial  de  Buz  and  the  Englifli 
under  the  Earl  of  Surry,  governor  of  Boulogne. 
In  one  of  thefe  fkirmilhes  the  Englifh  fuftained  a 
confiderable  lofs,  and  were  put  to  flight.  Henry, 
upon  hearing  this,  recalled  the  Earl  of  Surry,  and 
appointed  the  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  governor  in 
his  room.  Surry,  an  accomplifhed,  brave,  and 
high-fpirited  nobleman,  was  enraged  at  this 
affront  beyond  meafure,  and  dropped  fome  paf- 
fionate  threatening  expreffions,  which  wera  re- 
ported to  the  King,  and  increafed  his  diflike  and 
jealoufy  of  the  Norfolk  family.  58° 

Peace  witH  Two  attempts  had  already  been  made  to  bring 
France.  about  a  peace  between  France  and  England,  but 
without  fuccefs.  The  French  negotiators,  on  both 
thefe  occafions,  obilinately  infifted  on  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  Boulogne,  and  the  comprehension  of  the 
Scots  in  the  treaty  ;  both  which  thofe  of  England 
as  obilinately  refufed  :  for  Henry  paffionately  de- 
fired  to  preferve  Boulogne  as  a  monument  of  his 
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glory,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  vengeance  on  A.D.I546. 
the  Scots,  againfl  whom  he  was  greatly  incenfed. 
But  both  princes  were  now  fo  heartily  tired  of  the 
war,  and  had  fo  many  reafons  to  wifti  for  peace, 
that  they  appointed  their  plenipotentiaries  to  meet 
at  Campes,  between  Guifnes  and  Ardres,  where, 
on  June  yth,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
and  figned.  Befides  the  ufual  articles  of  the  re- 
newal of  amity,  commerce,  &c.  it  was  flipulated, 
that  Francis  fhould  pay  to  Henry  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  the  penfions  due  by  former  treaties : 
that  Henry  fhould  keep  pofTem'on  of  Boulogne 
eight  years  without  moleftation  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  thefe  eight  years  Francis  fhould  pay  to  the 
King  of  England  two  millions  of  crowns  as  the 
arrears  of  penfions,  and  the  expence  of  keeping 
up  and  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Boulogne ; 
and  that  when  that  fum  was  paid,  the  King  of 
England  fhould  furrender  Boulogne  to  the  King 
of  France.  The  Scots  were  comprehended  in, 
this  peace  ;  and  Henry  engaged  not  to  make  war 
upon  them,  if  they  did  not  give  him  fome  new 
provocation s81.  Francis  fwore  to  the  obfervation 
of  this  treaty  Augufl  ifl,  before  the  Englifh  com- 
miflioners;  as  did  Henry,  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  before  the  commifiioners  of  France s82.  The  i 
Scots  accepted  of  the  comprehenfion  Augufl  1 4th, 
,  with  a  faving  of  the  rights  of  their  queen,  and 
the  liberties  of  their  country. s83 

Henry  for  feveral  years  had  been  growing  more  The  Queen 
and  more  corpulent,  and  was  now  become  very  in  danser- 

581  Rym.  p.94— 98.  582  Ibid.  p.98.     Hall,  f.a6a. 
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unwieldy  and  dropfical :  he  had  befides  a  fore 
in  one  of  his  legs,  to  which  the  humours  of  his 
body  flowed,  and  gave  him  great  uneafinefs.  This 
rendered  his  temper,  which  was  naturally  paf- 
iionate  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  intoler- 
ably peevilh  and  irafcible.    Few  approached  him 
without  fear,  or  converfed  with  him  without 
danger.     To  this  difeafed  irritability  of  temper 
his  Queen  had  almofl  fallen  a  facrifice.    He  was 
vain  of  his  theological  learning,  and  fond  of  dif- 
playing  it  in  converfation.     The  Queen,  who 
fecretly  favoured  the  principles  of  the  Reformers, 
fo  me  times  ventured  to  flart  objections  to  his  ar- 
guments, and  fupported  her  objections  with  too 
much  firmnefs  and  ability.     This  was  more  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  King  than  fhe  imagined  ;  and, 
in  a  peevifh  humour,  he  complained  of  it  to  Gar- 
diner Bilhop  of  Winchefter,  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Wriothefly,  who  greedily  feized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inflaming  his  anger,  by  reprefenting 
the  Queen  as  a  moft  dangerous  heretic,  and  the 
great  encourager  of  heretics;  and  wrought  up  his 
paffion  to  fuch  a  pitch,,  that  he  directed  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment 
againfl  her,  which  he  figned.  But  the  Chancellor 
having  dropped  this  paper,  it  was  found  by  one 
who  carried  it  to  the  Queen.     Alarmed  at  her 
danger,  and  fuipe6ling  the  caufe  of  the  King's 
difpleafure,  fhe  refolved  to  correct  her  error  and 
regain  his  favour.  When  (he  waited  upon  him,  and 
he  propofed  to  renew  the  difpute  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  fhe  mbdeflly  declined  the  com- 
bat, faying,  that  it  did  not  become  her,  a  weak 
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woman,  to  difpute  with  one  who,  by  his  fuperior  A.D.I546. 
learning,  was  entitled  to  dictate  not  only  to  her, 
but  to  the  whole  world ;  and  that  if  ever  me  had 
pretended  to  difpute  any  thing  he  advanced,  it 
was  for  the  fake  of  information,  and  to  engage 
him  in  difcourfe,  which  diverted  his  pain,  and 
from  which  me  received  the  greateii  inftru6lion 
and  delight.     This  feafonable  piece  of  flattery 
appeafed  his  anger,  and  revived  his  affection. 
He  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  allured  her  of 
his  unchangeable  favour  and  protection.     Soon 
after  this,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  garden,  the 
Chancellorentered,  followedby  forty  purfuivants, 
to  feize  the  Queen,  and  carry  her  to  the  Tower: 
but  the  King  advanced  to  meet  him,  and,  after 
treating  him  very  roughly,  calling  him  knave, 
fool,  and  beau%  he  commanded  him  to  be  gone. 
The  Queen  interpofed  in  his  favour  ;  to  whom 
Henry  faid,  fmiling,  "  Poor  foul  !  you  know 
"  not  how  little  this  man  deferves  your  good 
"  offices  SSV    The  Queen  having  made  this  for- 
tunate efcape,  took  care  not  to  renew  the  dif- 
pute with  fo  dangerous  an  antagonift. 

The  King's  jealous  and  violent  fpirit  proved  The  Duke 
more  fatal  to  two  of  his  greateft  fubjefts,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  fon  the  Earl  of  Surry.  Earl  of 
The  Duke  had  long  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree 
of  favour,  and  had  merited  that  favour  by  the 
moft  important  fervices  to  his  country,  and  the 
mofl  unlimited  compliance  with  the  King's  will 
in  all  things,  even  in  oppofition  to  his  religious 
principles,  his  family,  and  party  connexions.  His 

584  Knox,  vol.ii.  p.j8.     Speed,  p.  780.    Herbert,  p.  a 63.    Burnet, 
P.  344. 
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A.D.I546.  high  defcent,  his  noble  alliances,  his  places  of 
power  and  profit,  his  immenfe  eflate,  and  his  nu- 
merous followers, rendered  him  by  far  thegreateft 
and  mofl  powerful  fubje6l  in  the  kingdom,  if  not 
too  great  and  powerful  for  a  fubjecl;.  Though 
he  had  complied  with  all  thechangesin  the  church 
to  pleafe  the  King,  he  was  zealoufly  attached  to 
the  ancient  eflablifhment,  and  was  the  head  of 
the  popiili  party,  which  added  greatly  to  his  in- 
fluence. His  daughter  had  been  married  to  the 
King's  natural  and  beloved  fon  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. Two  of  his  nieces  had  been  queens,  and 
he  had  abandoned  them  both,  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty,  to  gratify  the  King's  paffions, 
and  preferve  his  favour.  Not  with  (landing  all 
thefe  circumftances,  which  feemed  to  render  his 
greatnefs  perfectly  fecure,  he  and  his  fon  were 
both  arreiled  in  one  day,  December  7th,  and 
conducted  to  the  Tower,  without  having  appre- 
hended themfelves  to  have  been  in  any  danger,  and 
without  knowing  of  one  another's  misfortunes. 
At  what  time,  and  for  what  reafons,  Henry  con- 
ceived this  violent  animofity  againil  the  Duke 
and  his  fon,  who  had  fo  long  pofTeffed  his  fa- 
vour, it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  with  certainty. 
His  enmity  againfl  them  could  not  have  been  of 
an  old  date,  as  he  had  a  little  time  before  given 
them  effential  proofs  of  his  confidence  and  fa- 
vour, particularly  by  appointing  the  Earl  of  Surry 
governor  of  Boulogne.  The  crimes  of  which 
they  were  accufed,  if  crimes  they  can  be  called, 
were  fo  frivolous,  that  they  could  not  be  the  real 
caufes  of  a  wrath  fo  violent  and  implacable  :  it 
feema  probable  that  it  was  their  greatnefs  rather 
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than  their  guilt,  and  the  King's  exceffive  jealoufy,  A.D.I546. 
inflamed  by  artful  whifperers,  that  involved  them 
in  this  diftrefs.  Thefe  whifperers  were  the  more 
dangerous,  that  they  were  of  the  Duke's  own  fa- 
mily, which  was  unhappily  divided.  He  had  been 
feparated  fome  years  from  his  Duchefs,  who  was 
his  mod  inveterate  enemy;  and  the  Earl  of  Surry 
was  at  variance  with  his  lifter,  the  Duchefs  of 
Richmond  ;  and  both  thefe  ladies  gave  every  in- 
formation they  could,  the  one  againft  her  huf- 
band,  and  the  other  againft  her  brother,  putting 
the  worft  conftru6lion  on  all  their  words  and 
actions585.  Some  other  perfons,whoboreno  good- 
will to  the  Duke  and  his  fon,  as  Elizabeth  Hol- 
land, who  had  been  the  Duke's  miftrefs,  Sir 
Richard  Southwell,  and  Sir  Edmund  Knivet, 
contributed  to  increafe  the  King's  jealoufy,  by 
reporting  fome  of  their  expreflions  of  anger  and 
difcontent.  A  drynefs  had  alfo  taken  place  be- 
tween them  and  the  Seymour  family,  who,  on 
account  of  their  near  relation  to  the  prince,  ex- 
pe6led  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in 
the  next  reign,  and  dreaded  their  great  power 
and  ambitious  fpirit. s36 

The  Earl  of  Surry,  being  a  commoner,  was 
tried  at  Guildhall  January  i3th,  before  the  lord 
chancellor, the  lord  mayor,  and  other  commiffion-  beheaded, 
ers,  by  a  jury  of  commoners.  The  chief  thing  laid 
to  his  charge  was,  his  quartering  the  arms  of  Ed- 
ward the  ConfefTor,  which  was  confidered  as  a 
proof  of  his  afpiring  to  the  throne.  To  this  he  an- 
Iwered,  that  his  anceftors  had  borne  thofe  arms, 

585  Herbert,  p.  264.  8W  Ibid. 
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A.D.I547-  and  that  he  was  authorifed  to  bear  them  by  the 
""*""  '  heralds.  It  was  proved,thathekeptcertain  Italians 
in  his  family,  who  were  fufpe6led  to  be  Ipies;  that 
he  converfed  much  with  foreigners,  which  made 
it  probable  that  he  correfponded  with  Cardinal 
Pole ;  that  he  had  dropped  fome  expreffions  re- 
fle6ling upon  the  King  and  his  government,  which 
indicated  a  defign  to  raife  a  rebellion.    To  thefe 
ftrange  accufations  he  made  acute, ingenious, and 
fpirited  anfwers.  But  his  acutenefs,  ingenuity, 
and  boldnefs,and  even  his  innocence,availed  him 
nothing.     He  was  found  guilty  of  high  treafon, 
for  which,  on  January  i9th,he  was  beheaded. sl; 
Duke  of          The  Duke  of  Norfolk  difcovered  an  extreme 
Atuimed.     anxiety  to  fave  his  own  life,  and  the  honours  and 
fortunes  of  his  familyafter  his  commitment.  With 
this  view,  he  wrote  a  very  pathetic  and  affe6ling 
letter  to  the  King,  containing  the  moft  folemn 
proteftations  of  his  innocence  and  loyalty,  and 
the  moft  earneft  fupplications  for  mercy.    Find- 
ing that  had  no  efle6t,  he  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme,  of  aggravating  his  own  guilt,  and  the 
guilt  of  his  unhappy  fon,  in  aconfeffion  he  emit- 
ted before  a  committee  of  the  privy  council 5SS ; 
but  without  avail :  Henry  was  implacable.  The 
parliament  met  January  i4th;  and  on  the  i8th 
of  that  month  the  day  before  the  Earl  of  Surry 
was   beheaded,    a   bill   was   brought   into   the 
houfe  of  peers  for  attainting  Thomas  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  his  fon  Henry  Earl  of  Surry,  and 
read  a  firft  time.     On  the  i9th  it  was  read  a 
fecond  time,  and  on  the   2oth  it   was  read  a 

5'7  Herbert,  p.  364.  ss*  Ibid.  p.  *6j,  366. 
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third  time  and  paffed,  and  fent  to  the  commons, 
from  whom  it  was  returned  on  the  24th.  So  im- 
patient  was  Henry  in  his  laft  moments  to  ac- 
complifh  the  ruin  of  a  nobleman  conne6led  with  . 
him  by  many  endearing  ties,  who  had  done  him 
many  important  fervices,  and  had  complied  with 
his  will  in  all  things  during  his  whole  reign.  The 
bill  received  the  royal  aflent  by  commiffion  on 
Thurfday  the  27th,  and  on  Friday  the  a8th,  early 
in  the  morning,  the  King  died.  The  parliament 
met  on  the  Saturday  and  did  buiinefs  ;  and  was 
prorogued  to  Monday  the  lad  of  January ;  and 
on  that  day  the  commons  being  fent  for  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  the  Chancellor  acquainted  both 
houfes,  that  King  Henry  VIIL  had  died  on  the 
Friday  before,  early  in  the  morning.  The  late 
King's  laft  will  was  read,  and  the  parliament  was 
diffolved  s\  The  death  of  the  King  faved  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  life ;  as  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  begin  the  new  reign  with  an  execution 
of  the  firft  nobleman  in  the  kingdom. 

Henry's  laft  will'  was  dated  December  3oth,  Henry's 
A.D.  1546. ;  and  as  he  was  authorifed  by  an  a6l  Iaft  wifl* 
of  parliament  to  regulate  by  his  teftament  the 
fucceffion  to  the  crown,  it  came  to  be  a  matter 
of  great  importance  at  that  time,  and  a  fubject 
of  no  little  controversy  afterwards.      Accord- 
ingly, by  his  teftament  written  on  paper,  he  be- 
queathed his  crown  and  dominions  to  his  fon 
Prince  Edward  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  law- 
fully begotten ;  failing  fuch  heirs,  to  his  daughter 

**  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.aS;— -  991. 
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A,D.i547.  the  Princefs  Mary  and  her  heirs;  failing  thefe, 
to  his  daughter  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  and  her 
heirs  ;  failing  thefe,  to  the  Lady  Fraunces,  eldefl 
daughter  of  his  late  fifter  the  French  Queen,  and 
her  heirs;  failing  thefe,  to  the  Lady  Eleanor, 
youngeft  daughter  of  the  French  Queen,  and  her 
heirs;  and  failing  thefe,  to  his  next  lawful  heir  S9°. 
His  two  daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  being 
unmarried,  it  was  declared,  that  if  they  married 
\vithout  the  confent  of  his  executors,  or  the  ma- 
jor part  of  them,  they  fhould  lofe  their  right  to 
the  fucceflion,  and  be  confidered  as  being  dead 
without  lawful  heirs.     If  this  was  really  the  lail 
will  of  Henry  VIII.  this  part  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  dilated  by  paffion,  rather  than  by  a   re- 
gard to  juftice :  for  by  it  the  heirs  of  his  eldeft 
fifter,  Margaret  Queen  of  Scotland,  were  put  out 
of  the  natural  order  of  fucceflion,  if  not  altogether 
excluded.     To  this  Queen  he  gave  0^3000  in 
plate  and  jewels,  and  a£iooo  in  money  befides 
her  jointure.     To  each  of  his  two  daughters  he 
gave  ^£10,000  in  plate,  jewels,  and  furniture,  as 
a  marriage-portion,  and  an  annuity  of  ^£3000  to 
live  upon  while  they  were  unmarried.     He  gave 
conliderable  legacies  to  each  of  his  fixteen  exe- 
cutors, and  to  forty-fix  other  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen.     He  did  not  forget  to  appoint  a  great 
number  of  maffes  to  be  faid  for  the  health  of  his 
foul591.      Obje6tions  have   been  made  to  the 
genuinenefs  of  this  will;  but  they  feem  only  to 
make  it  probable  that  it  was  made  in  hafte,  and 

590  Ryin.  torn.  XY.  p.  no— 117-  $)I  Ibid. 
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that  Henry  was  affifled  in  the  writing  of  his  fub-  A,D.i547. 
fcription. 592>  "~v"'" 

When  this  will  was  made,  Henry  was  in  fo  great 
diftrefs,  that  it  was  vifible  to  all  about  him  that  he 
could  not  long  furvive  ;  but  fo  awful  was  his  cha- 
ra6ler,  and  fo  dreadful  his  difpleafure,  that  none 
dared  to  give  him  the  leafl  hint  of  his  approach- 
ing diffolution.  At  length,  when  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  not  many  hours  to  live.  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  had  the  courage  to  acquaint  him  that  his 
death  was  drawing  near,  and  to  afk  him  if  they 
mould  fend  for  any  clergyman.  He  replied,  If 
any,  Cranmer  ;  who  was  at  Croydon.  When  he 
arrived,  the  King  was  fpeechlefs  ;  but  knowing 
him,  he  gave  him  his  hand.  Being  delired  by 
Cranmer,  to  give  him  fome  fign  that  he  died  in 
hopes  of  falvation  through  the  mercy  of  God  and 
the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  he  fqueezed  his  hand 
and  expired,  in  the  fifty-fix th  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign, S93 

Henry  was  fix  times  married.  Two  of  his  Marriages 
queens  were  beheaded  ;  two  of  them  divorced ;  andiffue* 
one  of  them  died  foon  after  her  marriage,  po£ 
fefled  of  her  hufband's  affections  ;  the  lafl,  after 
narrowly  efcaping  the  block,  furvived  him.  By 
his  firfl  Queen,  Katharine  of  Spain,  he  had  two 
fons  who  died  in  their  infancy,  and  one  daughter, 
named  Mary,  afterwards  Queen  of  England.  By 
his  fecond  Queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  he  had  one 
daughter,  named  Elizabeth,  who  fucceeded  her 
filler  in  the  throne.  By  his  third  Queen,  Jane 

592  Burnet,  b.  iii.  Records,  No.  xxx.  Harbin  on  Hereditary 
Right,  &c.  P.|86— ao8.  5*3  Burnet,  p.  349. 
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A.D.I547-  Seymour,  he  had  one  fon  named  Edward,  his  im- 
mediate fucceffor.  By  his  laft  three  queens  he 
had  no  iffue.  By  Elizabeth  Blount,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Blount,  he  had  a  natural  fon  named 
Henry,  of  whom  he  was  exceedingly  fond.  Be- 
fore he  was  feven  years  of  age  he  made  him  a 
knight  of  the  garter,  created  him  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerfet,  ap- 
pointed him  warden  of  the  marches  towards 
Scotland,  and  granted  him  many  great  eftates. 
This  young  prince,  who  was  univerfally  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  the  variety  of  his 
accomplimments,  and  the  excellence  of  his  dif- 
pofitions,  was  married  to  the  Lady  Mary  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  died  be- 
fore the  confummation  of  hi$  marriage,  when  he 
was  only  about  feventeen  years  old. 

His  cha-  Very  different  characters  have  been  given  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  different  authors.  Some  have 
represented  him  as  a  brave,  wife,  juft,  and  mer- 
ciful prince,  with  few  vices  or  imperfections; 
while  others  have  painted  him  in  the  blackeft 
colours,  as  a  cruel  unrelenting  tyrant,  with  few 
or  no  virtues  or  good  qualities  594.  Thofe,  how- 
ever, who  have  delineated  his  character  with  the 
greateft  care  and  candour,  have  purfued  a  middle 
courfe,  by  doing  juftice  to  his  good  actions  and 
commendable  qualifications,  while  they  have  not 
overlooked  his  criminal  paflions  and  his  vices S9S. 
The  following  Ihort  defcription  of  the  moil  flrik- 
ing  features  in  the  character  of  this  prince  may, 

594  Lewis\  Patriot  King.     Strype,  voLi.  p-39O,  391.  404 — 407* 
Sir  Walter  RaleigVs  Pref.       S9S  Herbert,  p.*66> 267.  Buroet,  p.  36*. 
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it  is  imagined,  be  juftified  by  authentic  monu-  A.D.I547- 
ments  and  the  real  tranfactions  of  his  reign. 
He  was  very  tall,  and  in  his  youth  he  was  un- 
commonly handforne,  ftrong,  and  active.  He 
delighted  and  excelled  in  all  manly  exercifes  ; 
as  riding,  tilting,  hunting,  hawking,  leaping, 
wreflling,  &c.  His  gait  was  (lately,  and  his 
air  majeftic.  "  Who,"  fays  a  contemporary 
writer,  "  is  fo  dull  as  not  to  fee  in  that  mofl  ferene 
"  countenance  the  figns  of  a  king  ?  Who  can 
"  behold,  even  afar  off,  that  auguft  majefty  of  his 
"  whole  perfon,  and  not  fay  he  was  born  to  a 
"  diadem  S96."  Thefe  perfonal  charms  and  ac- 
complifhments  being  vifible  to  all,  gained  him 
great  admiration  and  popularity  in  the  firft  part 
of  his  reign.  He  was  fond  of  mufic,  a  good  per- 
former on  feveral  inftru ments,  and  no  con- 
temptible compofer597.  Great  pains  had  been 
taken  with  his  education,  and  he  had  a  genius 
capable  of  acquiring  knowledge.  He  fpoke 
feveral  languages  fluently,  particularly  Latin  and 
French  :  but  unfortunately  his  favourite  fludy 
was  fchool  divinity  ;  in  which  he  imagined  him- 
felffo  great  a  do6lor,  that  he  entered  the  lifts 
•withMartin  Luther,  in  his  famous  bookDeSeptem 
Sacramentis ;  for  which  he  received  fuch  a  de- 
luge of  praife  as  no  authorof  an  inferior  rank  mud 
ever  expect.  We  have  no  reafon  to  fufpe6l  that 
he  was  deficient  in  perfonal  courage,  though  he 
was  not  forward  in  expofing  himfelf  to  danger. 
His  underftan ding  was  good  when  it  was  not  blind- 
ed by  fome  reigning  pafiion.  The  truth  feems  to 

596  Morrifou's  Apomaxi*.  SJ7  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
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A.D.I547.  be,  that  the  ungovernable  impetuolity  of  his  paf« 
iions  was  the  great  defect  in  his  character,  the 
fource  of  all  his  errors  and  of  all  his  crimes.  In 
his  youth  the  love  of  pleafure  was  his  reigning 
pafiion,  and  an  extravagant  fondnefs  for  royal 
'feafts,  tilts, tournaments, difguifing,  and  the  other 
pompous  expenfive  diverfions  of  the  great  in 
thofe  times.  About  thefe  he  employed  his 
thoughts  :  in  thefe  he  fpent  his  time,  and  fquan- 
dered  away  the  treafures  that  had  been  hoarded 
by  his  father  S9S.  To  this  he  was  alfo  prompted 
by  his  vanity,  and  encouraged  by  his  minifters, 
particularly  by  his  great  favourite,  Cardinal  Wol- 
fey,  for  very  obvious  reafons.  As  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  began  to  interfere  more  in  bufinefs, 
paffions  of  a  darker  complexion  and  more  dan- 
gerous tendency  appeared.  From  his  father  he 
inherited  an  extreme  jealoufy  of  all  who  were 
related  to  the  royal  family,  and  could  be  fup- 
pofed  to  entertain  the  moil  diftant  thoughts  of 
the  throne.  To  this  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank 
fell  a  facrifice.  His  exceffive  felf-conceit,  and 
the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  own  fti- 
perior  wifdom,  though  it  was  rather  a  ridiculous 
than  a  criminal  paflion,  had  the  very  worft  ef- 
fects. It  rendered  him  ftifceptible,  or  rather 
greedy  of  flattery,  and  highly  pleafed  with  praife 
with  which  he  was  accofted  on  all  occafions. 
The  two  great  parties,  the  friends  of  the  Pope 
and  the  favourers  of  the  Reformation,  tried  to  ex- 
ceed one  another  in  the  arts  of  flattery,  and  in  a 
fervile  compliance  with  all  his  humours,  which 

"'  See  Hall's  Chronicle,  pafiim. 
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rendered  him  intolerably  proud,  obilirrate,  and  A.D.I547. 
impatient  of  contradiction.  This  alfo  increafed 
his  authority,  fubje6led  both  thefe  parties  to  his 
will,  and  put  it<in  his  power  to  do  whatever  he 
pleafed.  The  court  that  was  paid  him  by  the 
two  great  rivals,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
France,  contributed  flill  further  to  inflame  his 
pride  ;  and  in  fpite  of  all  his  faults,  it  rendered 
him  popular  among  his  own  fubjects,  who  were 
pleafed  to  fee  their  fovereign  the  arbiter  of 
Europe.  Though  prodigality  and  avarice  are 
oppofite  paffions,  they  are  often  found  in  the 
fame  perfon  ;  and  Henry  was  both  profufe  and 
covetous  in  the  extreme.  Of  his  prodigality, 
the  immenfe  fums  he  fquandered  are  afufficient 
proof;  and  his  hiftory  affords  many  evidences 
of  his  avarice.  At  two  different  times  he  bor- 
rowed great  fums  from  many  of  his  fubjects, 
and  procured  a6ls  from  his  fervile  parliaments, 
abfolving  him  from  the  obligation  of  repaying 
them,  though  he  had  given  his  creditors  fecurity 
under  the  privy  feal.  But  of  all  his  paffions, 
his  anger  was  the  moll  terrible.  When  he  con- 
ceived a  jealoufy  or  diilike  of  any  perfon,  their 
ruin  was  refolved  ;  no  fubmirlions,  no  fupplica- 
tions,  no  interceffions,  no  evidences  of  their  in- 
nocence, could  fave  them  from  deftru6lion.  In 
a  word,  the  character  he  is  faid  to  have  given 
of  himfelf,  "  That  he  had  never  fpared  a  man 
"  in  his  anger,  nor  a  woman  in  his  luft/'  feems 
to  be  too  well  founded;  and  they  are  not  in- 
excufable  who  have  denominated  him  a  tyrant, 
if  they  had  not  forgotten  to  add,  that  he  was 
B  B  •  2  pof- 
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A.D.I547*  poffefied  of  many  valuable  accomplishments  ; 
capable  at  times  of  generous  and  laudable  ac- 
tions, and  of  kind  affections ;  and  that  he  had 
been  an  inftrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence 
of  much  good  to  his  fubje&s  and  their  pofterity, 
by  diffolving  their  connection  with  the  court 
and  church  of  Rome. 
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SECTION  L 

From  the  accejjion  qfJamesTV.  A.D.  1488.,  to  the  accefjlon 
of  James  V.  A.D.  1513. 

THE  hiilories  of  England  and  Scotland  were  A.D.i488, 
fo  much  interwoven  in  this  period,  that  it  ' — "^~-~ 
was  impoffible  to  difentangle  them  on  all  occa-  Scotland 
lions.    This  is  the  reafon  that  feveralof  the  mod 
important  events  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  have 
been  related  at  full  length  in  the  firft  part  of  this 

B  B  3  chapter, 
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A.D.I488.  chapter,  which  will  fhorten  this  fecond  part ;  as 

^""""^ '  a  flight  mention  of  thefe  events  in  their  proper 

places  will  be  fufficient. 

Death  of        The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  King  James  III. 

unknown"  was  ^or  f°me  time  unknown,  both  to  his  friends 
and  enemies.  The  former  hoped,  and  the  latter 
feared,  that  he  had  efcaped  to  a  fmall  fleet  com- 
manded by  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  that  lay 
in  the  Forth,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle.  The  leaders  of  the  victorious  army  lent 
a  meflage  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  to  come  and  fpeak 
with  the  Prince  at  Leith,  which  he  refufed  to 
do  till  they  gave  the  Lords  Seaton  and  Flem- 
ing as  hoflages  for  his  fafe  return.  When  Sir 
Andrew  appeared  before  the  Prince  and  his  coun- 
cil at  Leith,  he  was  afked,  if  he  knew  what  was 
become  of  the  King;  to  which  he  anfwered  in  the 
negative.  He  was  then  afked,  who  were  in  thofe 
boats  that  had  been  feen  plying  between  his  fhips 
and  the  more  foon  after  the  late  battle.  To  which 
he  replied,  That  he  and  a  party  of  his  men  had 
come  on  more  to  aflifl  their  fovereign  againft  his 
rebellious  fubjects  ;  but  hearing  that  the  battle 
was  over,  they  returned  to  their  fhips.  To  this  he 
added,  that  if  his  gracious  matter  was  flill  alive, 
he  would  defend  him  to  the  utmofl  of  his  power 
againft  all  traitors.  This  bold  declaration  was 
very  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  heard  it ;  but 
their  concern  for  their  hoftages  made  them  dif- 
mifs  him  without  any  injury. x 

Corona-          The  King's  death  did  not  long  remain  a  fecret ; 
tioa,&c.     anc|  the  Prince  was  crowned  June  24th  at  Edin- 

1  Buchanan,  lib.  xiii.     Abercromby,  vol.  H. 

burgh, 
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burgh,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age2.  Few  A.D.i488. 
of  the  nobles  or  great  barons  were  prefent  at  this 
folemnity,  except  thofe  who  had  taken  arm  sagainft 
the  late  King.  The  reft  of  the  nobility,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  north  and  weft,  were  greatly  of- 
fended and  grieved  at  thefe  tranfa6lions;  and 
fince  they  were  too  late  to  preferve  the  life,  re- 
folved  to  revenge  the  death,  of  their  fovereign, 
and  to  deliver  the  young  King  from  the  murderer 
of  his  father.  In  the  mean-time  the  predomi- 
nant party  were  very  a6live  in  improving  and 
fecuring  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  The 
caftle  of  Edinburgh  furrendered  on  being  fum- 
moned  by  a  herald  ;  and  the  cuftody  of  it  was 
committed  to  the  Lord  Hales3.  They  obtained 
many  valuable  grants  of  lands,  honours,  and  offi- 
ces from  the  King,  or  rather  gave  them  to  one 
another4.  The  brave  and  patriotic  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  was  prevailed  upon,  by  perfuafions,  fa- 
vours, and  promifes,  to  attack  and  take  five 
Engliih  fhips  that  had  been  fent  to  the  am' (lance 
of  the  late  King,  but  now  infefted  the  coafts  and 
interrupted  the  commerce  of  the  Forth.5 

The  young  King  was  conducted  to  the  caftle  Penitence 
of  Stirling,  of  which  Sir  John  Lundy,  one  of  the  °f. the 
party,  was  appointed  governor.  While  he  reiided 
there,  and  had  leifure  for  reflexion,  he  began  to 
feel  great  remorfe  for  the  part  he  had   afted 
againft  his  indulgent  father.     He  communicated 
the  uneailnefs  of  his  mind  to  the  Dean  of  the 


1  Rolling,  p.  287.  3  Black  Arts,  f.  83. 

4  Regifter  of  the  Great  Seal,  i  James  IV.         5  Buchan.  lib.  xiiu 
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A.D.i488.  chapel  royal ;  and  it  was  probably  by  his  advice 
that  he  began  to  wear  a  chain  of  iron  about  his 
body,  to  which  he  added  a  new  link  every 
year.6 

A  Parlia-  The  penitence  of  the  prince  could  not  be  very 
ment.  pleafing  to  the  partners,  or  rather  authors,  of 
"his  guilt.  To  fecure  themfelves  from  punifh- 
ment,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  procure  the 
approbation  of  parliament  while  they  were  in 
power.  A  parliament  was  accordingly  fummoned 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  Oclober  6th  ;  and  by 
their  i4th  aft,  intituled,  "  The  Propofition  of 
"  the  Debait  of  the  Field  of  Striviling,"  it  is 
declared,  "  that  the  flaughter  committed  and 
<c  done  in  the  field  of  Striviling,  quhare  our  fove- 
"  rane  lord's  father  happened  to  bi  flane,  and 
ec  uthers  divers  his  barronis  and  liegis,  was  allut- 
"  terly  in  thair  default,  and  colourit  deiTait  done 
"  be  him  and  his  perverft  counfell,  divers  times 
cc-  before  the  faid  field ;  and  that  our  fbverane  lord 
"  that  now  is,  and  that  the  trew  lordis  and  bar- 
"  rones  that  was  with  him  in  the  famen  field,  war 
"  innocent,  freeand  quyte,  of  the  faid  flauch- 
"  ters  done  in  the  faid  field,  and  all  purfuit  of  the 
"  occafioun  and  caufe  of  the  famen."  This 
parliament  confifted  chiefly  of  thofe  true  lords 
and  barons  (as  they  called  themfelves)  who  had 
taken  arms  againft  their  fovereign,  without  any 
juft  or  even  plaufible  reafon,  and  had  put  him  and 
many  of  his  loyal  fubjects  to  death,  of  which 
they  gravely  declared  themfelves  innocent, 

*  PitS  Collec.  p,  96. 

though 
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though  all  the  world  knew  they  were  guilty.  Co-  A.D.I488. 
pies  of  this  ac~l,  fealed  with  the  great  feal,  and 
the  feals  of  all  the  members  of  this  parliament, 
were  ordered  to  be  lent  to  the  Pope,  and  to  the 
Kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark7.  Hav- 
ing thus  acquitted  themfelves,  they  took  care 
to  punifti  thofe  who  had  hazarded  their  lives  in 
battle  for  the  late  King ;  but,  for  very  obvious 
reafons,  they  did  this  with  moderation.8 

Several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  highly 
difapproved  the  conduft  of  the  prevailing  party,  infurrec- 
yet  feeing  the  rightful  heir  upon  the  throne, 
thought  it  prudent  to  fubmit  to  what  could  not 
be  retrieved.  Others  breathed  nothing  but  re- 
venge, and  determined  to  refcue  their  prince 
from  thofe  who  had  taken  advantage  of  his  youth, 
and  betrayed  him  into  a  rebellion  agaiuft  his  fa- 
ther. Alexander  Lord  Forbes,  attended  by  his 
vaflals,  carried  the  late  King's  fhirt,  all  torn  and 
bloody,  on  the  point  of  a  fpear,  through  Aber- 
deen and  other  places,  calling  upon  all  the  fub- 
jects  to  arife  and  revenge  the  flaughter  of  their 
fovereign.  The  Lord  Gordon  and  other  chief- 
tains in  the  north  were  no  lefs  a6live  in  raifing 
their  followers.  The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  the/ 
firft  that  took  the  field,  and  marched  from  the 
weft  at  the. head  of  two  thoufand  men  to  join  his 
confederates  in  the  north.  But  he  was  furprifed 
and  defeated  by  the  Lord  Drummond,  as  he  and 
his  men  lay  in  a  carelefs  manner  on  the  banks  of 
the  Forth,  a  few  miles  above  Stirling.  This  fo 
difcouraged  the  infurgents  in  the  north,  that 

7  Black  Adb,  f.8f.  •  Ibid.  f.go. 

they 
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A.D.I489.  they  difbanded  and  retired  to  their  own  homes9. 
The  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  the  other  leaders  of 
this  infurreclion  having  made  their  fubmiffions, 
were  pardoned  and  received  into  favour,  which 
reftored  tranquillity  to  the  country,  and  gave  fta- 
bility  to  the  government. 

Henry  VII.  from  the  day  of  his  acceffion  cul- 
tivated peace  with  Scotland ;  and  to  render  it 
more  folid  and  permanent,  negotiated  feveral 
intermarriages  between  the  two  royal  families10. 
But  the  death  of  James  III.  put  an  end  to  all 
thefe  fchemes :  for  though  it  had  been  agreed 
that  James,  then  Prince  of  Scotland,  mould  be 
married  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Edward  IV., 
no  regard  was  paid  to  that  agreement ;  and 
in  the  firfl  parliament  of  this  reign  a  tax  was 
impofed  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  fplendid 
embaffy  to  be  fent  into  France,  Spain,  and  other 
countries,  to  find  out  a  proper  match  for  the 
young  King  ".  Henry,  however,  itill  perfifted 
in  his  pacific  views  ;  and  the  truce  then  fubfifling 
between  the  two  nations  was  uncommonly  well 
obferved.  He  even  granted  a  protection  to  his 
well-beloved  friend  (as  he  calls  him)  Archibald 
Earl  of  Angus,  (February  isth,  A.  D.  1490.,) 
who  had  been  the  chief  inflrument  of  the  late 
revolution  in  Scotland,  to  pafs  through  England 
in  his  way  to  Amiens,  with  eighty  perfons  in 
company.12 

A.D.M90.     A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh,  February  1 5th, 
Pariia-       Vvhich  may  be  called  the  healing  parliament.   It 

9jBuchan.  ibid.  10  See  vol.  v.  p.  310. 

11  Black  A<Sb,  £.79.  l2  Rym.  tora.xii.  p. 35 8. 
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made  an  a6l  for  extinguifliingthe  party  and  family  A.D.i49o. 
feuds  of  the  nobility,  and  uniting  them  in  the 
caufe  of  their  king  and  country.  Several  wife  re- 
gulations were  made  for  collecting  the  royal  re- 
venues, particularly  the  rents  of  the  crown-lands; 
and  fome  of  the  principal  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men were  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  collection 
of  them  in  their  feveral  diftriets.  A  committee 
was  commiffioned  to  examine  the  public  ac- 
compts.  A  privy  council,  confiding  of  two  bimops, 
two  abbots,  and  fix  lords,  was  chofen  ;  and  ten 
other  lords  and  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  af- 
fiil  the  council,  when  they  happened  to  be  at 
court, or  when  they  were  called;  and  all  the  great 
officers,  as  the  lord  chancellor,  the  mailer  of  the 
houfehold,  the  chamberlain,  privy  feal,  fecretary, 
and  clerk  regifler,  were  declared  to  be  of  the 
privy  council,  in  virtue  of  their  offices  ;  and  the 
King,  it  is  faid,  "had  humblit  His  Hienefs  to  pro- 
"  mit  and  grant  in  parliament,  to  abyde  and 
"  remane  at  thair  counfalles  quhill  the  next  par- 
"  liament."  The  King  further  confented,  that 
no  gifts,  fignatures,  remiffions,  or  other  letters, 
ihould  pafs  without  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
lords  of  the  fecret  council ;  and  that  all  fuch  let- 
ters fliould  be  fubfcribed  by  the  King,  and  as 
many  of  the  council  as  were  prefent,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fix  at  the  feweil,  of  which  the  chancellor 
ihould  be  one ;  and  that  all  letters  not  thus 
fubfcribed  ihould  be  null,  and  of  no  effect.  An 
act  of  revocation  of  the  grants  of  the  young 
King  fince  his  acceffion  was  alfo  made.  This 
was  a  felf-denying  ordinance  in  the  predomi- 
nant 
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A.D.i49o.  nant  party;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  very 
J  ftric~lly  executed,  like  many  other  a6ls  of  the  fame 
kind  in  both  the  Britifh  kingdoms.  Embaffies 
were  appointed  to  be  fent  into  France,  Spain, 
and  Denmark,  for  renewing  the  ancient  alliances 
with  thefe  flates,  and  obtaining  commercial  pri- 
vileges. Several  wife  laws  were  made  for  the  ftricl: 
obfervation  of  the  truce  with  England,  the  due 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  protecting  the  poor 
from  oppreffion  ;  for  regulating  the  coining  of 
money;  encouraging  the  fifheries,&c.  In  a  word, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  aflembly  animated 
with  a  better  fpirit,  and  that  made  a  greater 
number  of  wife  and  patriotic  laws  than  this  par- 
liament13. Archibald  Bell-the-cat,  the  potent 
and  turbulent  Earl  of  Angus,  was  not  prefent : 
he  had  probably  fet  out  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
Amiens,  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  fins. 
A.D.I49I.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was 
A  plot.  now  perfectly  reftored,  and  the  animofity  of  the 
two  parties,  into  which  it  had  been  divided, 
feemed  to  have  been  extinguiflied  ;  when  a  plot 
was  formed,  which,  if  it  had  been  fuccefsful, 
would  have  involved  both  the  King  and  kingdom 
in  great  diftrefs.  John  Ramfay,  Lord  Bothwell, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Todd  of  Sherefhaws,  two  of  the 
late  King's  favourite  fervants,  retired  into  Eng- 
land after  his  death,  and  meditated  revenge. 
Having  obtained  accefs  to  King  Henry,  they 
propofed,  by  the  affiftance  of  their  friends  in 
Scotland,  with  whom  they  kept  up  a  private 
correfpondence,  to  deliver  the  King  of  Scots, 

rj  Black  A£s,  f.  84—90. 

and 
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and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Rofs,  into  his  hands,  A.D.i49i. 

and  defired  only  fome  pecuniary  aid.     Henry 

had  neither  the  virtue  to  reje6b  this  bafe  propofal, 

nor  generofity  to  grant  them  any  thing  confider- 

able.     An  indenture  was  made  at  Greenwich 

April  1 6th,  A.  D.  1491.,  u  betwene  the  right  ex- 

"  cellent  and  myghty  Prince  Henry,  by  the  grace 

"  of  God,  King  of  Englond  and  of  Fraunce,  and 

"  Lord  of  Ireland,  on  the  one  partie ;  and  John 

"  Lord   Bothwell    and    Sir    Thomas    Toddee, 

"  knight  of  the  realme  of  Scotland,  as  well  for 

"  and  in  name  of  themfelves,  as  alib  of  dyvers 

"  other  named  in  the  faid  indentures  on  the 

<c  other  partie. 

"  It  is,  for  dyvers  confiderations  in  the  fame 
<c  indentures  declared,  amonges  other  things  ex- 
"  prefielyflie  wed,  that  the  righthonourable  Jamys 
"  Erie  of  Boughan,  and  the  faide  Sir  Thomas, 
"  fhall  take,  bringe,  and  delyver  into  the  faide 
"  King  of  Englondis  handesthe  King  of  Scottes 
"  now  reynyng,andhisbrother  theDukeof  Roos, 
"  or  at  the  tefte  the  faid  King  of  Scotland. 

"  The  faide  King  of  Englond,  by  way  of  ayde 
cc  and  affiftence,  geving  them  for  thj  achiving 
"  theire  faid  purpofe,  hath  lent  and  delyverd 
"  unto  the  faid  Sir  Thomas,  as  well  for  the  faide 
"  Erie  of  Boughan  as  for  themfelve,  the  fome 

"  Of  CCLXVll.  XIIIS.  ivd.  &C."  14 

The  paltry  fum  of  266!.  135.  4d.  was  to  be  re- 
paid at  Michaelmas,  and  Sir  Thomas  Todd  gave 
his  fon  and  heir  as  a  hoftage  for  the  repayment. 

14  Rym.  torn*  xii.  p.  440* 

it 
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A.D.I49I.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  of  this  ftrange 
~v""'  J  tranfa6iion.  If  Henry  bad  either  deli  red  or  hoped 
to  getpoffeffionofthe  perfon  of  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, he  would  certainly  have  afforded  a  more 
liberal  aid  to  the  confpirators.  It  is  hardly  cre- 
dible that  the  Earl  of  Buchan  would  engage  in 
the  bafe  defign  of  betraying  his  King,  who  was 
his  relation,  to  a  foreign  prince.  It  feems  to  me 
moil  probable,  that  the  two  unhappy  exiles, Both- 
well  and  Todd,  were  reduced  to  great  diftrefs, 
and  that  they  fell  upon  this  device  to  procure  a 
prefent  fupply  of  money.  However  thefe  things 
may  be,  we  hear  of  no  ileps  that  were  taken  to- 
wards the  execution  of  this  plot,  and  it  remained 
a  profound  fecret  till  the  above  paper  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  Mr.  Rymer,  A.  D.  1711. 

Parlia-  ^-n  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edinburgh  i8th 

ment.  May,  Patrick  Hepburn  Lord. Hales,  who  had 
lately  been  created  Earl  of  Bothwell  with  the 
Bilhop  and  Dean  of  Glafgow,  were  appointed 
ambaffadors  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
for  two  fpecial  purpofes:  Firft,  To  find  out  a 
proper  match,  and  negotiate  a  marriage  for  the 
King,  for  which  they  were  to  be  furniihed  with 
full  powers :  Secondly,  To  renew  the  ancient  al- 
liances with  thefe  dates,  and  obtain  additional 
privileges,for  which  iniiru6lions  were  to  be  given 
them,  with  the  approbation  of  the  King  and  his 
council IS.  Embaflies  for  the  fame  purpofes  had 
been  appointed  by  the  two  preceding  parlia- 
ments, but  had  not  been  fent  $  the  reafon  of 

15  BUck  Aft*,  f.  90. 
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which  feems  to  have  been  this  :  The  King,  when  A.D.i49i. 
prince,  and  all  thofe  who  had  joined  with  him  <w-~< — •* 
againfl  his  father,  had  been  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope;  and  an  embafTy  from  a  prince,  in 
thefe  circumflances,  could  not  have  expected  a 
favourable  reception  in  any  catholic  court.  Ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  the  court  of  Rome 
for  a  revocation  of  that  fentence,  and  a  bull  of 
revocation  was  now  daily  expected.  Accord- 
ingly, Andrew  Foreman,  who  had  iblicited  the 
caufe  of  his  king  and  countrymen,  and  was  in 
great  favour  with  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  not  long 
after  returned  to  Scotland,  and  brought  a  confe- 
crated  rofe  of  gold,  with  a  confoiatory  letter 
from  the  Pope  to  the  King,  dated  at  Rome 
June  27th,  A.D.  1491.,  exhorting  him  to  miti- 
gate his  forrow  for  the  part  he  had  reluctantly 
acted  againft  his  father,  and  to  apply  himfelf  to 
the  cultivation  of  honour,  piety,  and  virtue.  He 
brought  alfo  a  bull,  empowering  the  abbots  of 
Paifley  and  Jedburgh  to  abfolve  all  who  had  re- 
belled  againfl  the  late  King,  upon  profefling  their 
repentance  for  what  they  had  done. l6  Sir  James 
Oglevey  of  Airley  was  appointed  ambaffador  to 
the  court  of  Denmark,  to  remove  any  umbrage 
that  might  have  been  taken  at  the  late  proceed- 
ings,  to  renew  the  ancient  alliances,  and  to  pro- 
cure commercial  privileges ;  and  he  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well,  that  he  was  created  a  peer  on 
his  return.  This  parliament  made  feveral  wife 

16  Regifter  Office,  Edjn,  Abercromby,  vol.  xi .  p.  497.     HoJHngfh. 
P- 409. 
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A.D.I49I-  laws  for  the  improvement,  defence,  and  good 
J  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Truce.  The  laft  truce  between  the  two  Britifli  nations 

was  now  near  expiring ;  but  as  they  were  both 
cordially  inclined  to  peace,  the  commiffioners  of 
the  two  kings  met  at  Coldftream  in  December 
this  year,  and,  on  the  2ift  of  that  month,  con- 
cluded and  ligned  a  new  truce  for  five  years  from 
that  day,  with  all  the  ufual  articles,  and  with 
fome  new  ones  to  render  it  more  effectual. 1? 

Peaceable  Scotland,  for  fome  years,  enjoyed  external 
peace  and  internal  tranquillity,  and  its  youthful 
monarch  fpent  one  part  of  his  time  in  viiiting  the 
different  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  accompanied 
by  his  council,  to  enforce  the  impartial  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  and  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  ; 
and  the  reft  of  it  in  the  fports  of  the  field,  and  in 
thofe  manly  and  martial  exercifes  that  were  the 
favourite  amuferaents  of  the  great  in  thofe  times. 
Happy  are  the  times  in  which  the  great  are  thus 
employed,  though  they  furnifli  few  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  hiftory  is  commonly  compofed. 

A.D.I493.  A  great  number  of  excellent  laws  and  regula- 
tions were  made  in  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edin- 


ment. 


burgh,  June  i6th,  A.D.  1493.  We  ^a^  nave  an 
opportunity  of  confidering  feveral  of  thefe  laws  in 
the  fubfequent  chapters  of  this  book.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fay  of  them  in  general  in  this  place,  that 
the  makers  of  them  appear  to  have  been  real  pa- 
triots, and  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
true  interefts  of  their  country ;  and  that  thofe 

17  Rym.  tom.xii.  p,465. 
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writers  who  have  reprefented  our  anceflors  in  this  A.D.1493. 
period  as  rude  and  ignorant,  and  little  better  than 
barbarians,  have  not  done  them  juftice.18 

Henry  VII.  ftill  continued  to  difcover  great 
anxiety  to  preferve  the  peace  of  Scotland.  With 
this  view  he  gave  a  commiffion,  28th  May  this 
year,  to  Richard  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph  ;  William 
Tyler,  Governor  of  Berwick ;  '  Henry  Eyenf- 
worth  ;  and  John  Carlington  ;  to  treat  with  the 
commiffioners  of  the  King  of  Scots  about  a  per- 
petual peace,  or  a  long  truce :  and  to  render  the 
peace  or  truce  more  folid,  he  authorifed  them  to 
propofe  a  marriage  between  that  King  and  the 
Princefs  Katherine,  grand-daughter  of  his  uncle 
Edmund  Duke  of  Somerfet I9.  King  James  grant- 
ed a  commiffion  June  22d,  to  William  Bifliop  of 
Aberdeen ;  John  Rofs,  of  Montgrenan  ;  John 
Frefale,  Dean  of  the  King's  chapel  of  Reftalrig ; 
and  Richard  Lawfon,  clerk  of  jufticiary,  to  treat 
with  the  commiffioners  of  the  King  of  England 
about  the  prolongation  of  the  truce  j  but  he 
gave  them  no  authority  to  treat  of  a  perpetual 
peace,  or  of  a  marriage20.  The  commiffioners  of 
the  two  Kings  met  at  Edinburgh  June  25th,  and 
prolonged  the  truce  to  the  lail  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1501.,  without  making  any  mention  of  a 
peace  or  marriage  ",  King  James  at  this  time, 
and  for  feveral  years  after,  feems  to  have  had  an 
averlion  to  Henry,  and  to  have  been  determin- 
ed againft  a  marriage  with  an  Englifli  princefe. 

18  Black  A&s,  £.94.  l9  Rym.tom.xii.  p.  531. 

>•  Ibid.p.537.  "  Ibid.p.534. 
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A.D.M93.  But  he,  very  fortunately  for  Britain,  changed  his 

*— "^ — '  mind. 

Commif-  Though  the  truce  was  thus  prolonged,  and 
Henry  had  paid  to  James  one  thoufand  marks 
for  damages  pretended  to  have  been  done  to  his 
fubjects  at  fea,  but  in  reality  to  gain  his  friend- 
Ihip,  he  was  dill  apprehenfive  of  a  breach  with 
Scotland,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it,  he  appoint- 
ed commiffioners  May  22d  to  meet  v/ith  thofe  of 
the  King  of  Scots,  to  remove  all  caufes  of  quar- 
rel, and  to  fettle  a  perpetual  peace  between  the 
two  kingdoms".  He  granted  alfo  a  fafe-con- 
duel:  to  commiffioners  from  the  King  of  Scots 
July  28th23.  But  we  hear  of  nothing  that  was 
done  in  confequence  of  thefe  commiffions,  and  it 
is  probable  the  commiffioners  never  met. 

A.D.I495*  Henry  had  now  good  reafon  to  fufpe6l,  and 
ha(*  received  intelligence,  that  James's  difpo- 
fitions  were  unfriendly.  He  took  care,  there- 
fore, to  put  the  north  in  a  proper  pofture  of  de- 
fence. He  gave  a  commiffion,  March  22d,  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Surry,  to  array  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  between  the  rivers  Trent  and 
Tweed  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  gave  a  fimilar 
commiffion  to  Richard  Fox,  Bifliop  of  Durham, 
for  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land. In  thefe  commiffions  he  acquainted  them, 
that  he  had  received  intelligence  that  his  ene- 
mies of  Scotland  and  of  foreign  parts  intended  to 
invade  the  north  of  England  with  a  great  army24. 
He  appointed  his  fecond  fon,  Prince  Henry, 

"  Rym.  tom.xii,  p.  554.  23  Ibid.  «*  Ibid.  p. 5  68. 
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warden  of  the  eaft,  middle,  and  weft  marches  ;  A,D.i495« 
and  conftituted  Thomas  Earl  of  Surry ;  Richard  L  ~~^~" 
Bifhop  of  Durham  ;  Sir  William  Tyler,  Captain 
of  Berwick ;  John  Heron,  of  Ford  ;  and  John 
Carlington,  his  deputies,  May  zzd,  with  full 
powers  to  hear  the  complaints  and  redrefs  all  the 
injuries  that  had  been  done  to  the  Scots  by  any 
of  his  fubjects,  and  to  punim  thofe  who  had  done 
them.  At  the  fame  time  he  dire6led  them  to 
array  and  exercife  all  the  men  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  to  place  watches  in  proper  places 
to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy25. 
About  a  month  after,  June  23d,  he  made  a  ftill 
greater  effort  to  gain  the  King  of  Scots,  and  pre- 
vent a  war,  by  giving  a  commiffion  to  the  Bifhops 
of  Durham  and  Carlifle,  the  Lords  Nevii  and 
Dacres,  and  Sir  William  Tyler,  to  propofe  and 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  King  James  and 
his  el  cleft  daughter  the  Princefs  Margaret26.  But 
James  had  contracted  engagements  with  the 
King  of  France  that  made  him  flight  all  thefe 
advances  of  the  Englifli  monarch. 

A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  June  i3th,  A.D.I496. 
A.  D.  1496.,  in  which  feveral  wife  laws  were  Parlla- 
made  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and 
commerce,  and  for  regulating  the  prices  of  pro- 
viiions,  of  labour,  and  of  goods  of  various  kinds, 
&c,  &c.a?     No  mention  was  made  of  war,  or  of 
any  preparation  for  it,  in  this  parliament. 

Henry  VII.  did  not  yet  defpair  of  detaching  Perkin 
the  King  of  Scotland  from  the  interdft  of  his  Warbec' 

*5  Ryra.p«569.         25  Ibid.  p.57*.         27  Black  A<5ts,  f.  IQI. 
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A.D.I496.  enemies  on  the  continent,  who  had  given  him 
much  trouble,  by  fupporting  Perkin  Warbec,  a 
pretender  to  his  crown.     He  became  the  more 
earn  eft  to  gain  this  point,  that  he  had  received 
intelligence  that  this  adventurer  was  to  make 
his  next  appearance  in  Scotland,  and  from  thence 
to  invade  England,  with  a  royal  army.  He  there- 
fore  empowered   his  former  commiilioners  to 
make  James  another  offer  of  his  eldell  daughter 
in  marriage,  an  offer  which  he  knew  it  was  the 
intereft  of  that  prince  to  accept.     Such  was  his 
earneflnefs  to  accomplifh  this  defign,   that  he 
gave  a  feparate  com  million,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
Richard  Fox,  Biihop  of  Durham,  his  moft  con- 
fidential  minifler,  to  propofe  and  negotiate  that 
marriage  ;  and  if  James  had  been  fo  wife  as  to 
liften  to  that  propofal,  he  would  probably  have 
obtained  very  advantageous  terms28.     But  he 
was  too  far  engaged  in  other  counfels.    The  ar- 
rival of  Perkin  Warbec  in  the  court  of  Scotland, 
his  marriage  to  the  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  and  the 
invaiion  of  England  by  an  army  of  Scots  com- 
manded by  their  King,  have  been  already  re- 
lated Z9.    It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  conduct 
of  King  James  on  this  occalion  cannot  be  vindi- 
cated on  any  other  principle  but  this  :  That  he 
believed  Perkin  Warbec  to  be  the  real  Duke  of 
York,  the  only  furviving  fon  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
undoubted  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and 
it  was  probably  this  belief  that  made  him  decline 
an  alliance  with  Henry,  by  the  marriage  of 
his  eldefl  daughter.   If  we  could  further  fuppofe 

*  Black  Afls,  f.  635.  '»  See  part  i.  feet.  i. 
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that  he  had  difcovered  the  plot  above  mentioned  A.D.149^. 
into  which  Henry  had  entered  with  Lord  Both- 
well  and  Sir  Thomas  Todd,  he  would  be  full  juf- 
tified  in  attempting  to  pull  down  a  prince  who 
had  formed  a  fcheme  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown 
and  his  liberty.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that 
he  had  any  knowledge  of  that  plot. 

The  invafion  of  England  by  King  James  this  A4).i497« 
year,  the  departure  of  Warbec  from  Scotland, 
and  the  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  con- 
cluded at  the  caftle  of  Ay  Ion  by  the  mediation 
of  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  have  all  been  already 
narrated30.  There  was  one  point,  however, 
about  which  the  commiffioners  could  not  agree, 
viz.  which  of  the  two  Kings  had  been  the  ag- 
greffor  in  the  late  war,  and  the  violator  of  the 
former  truce,  each  of  them  throwing  the  blame 
upon  the  other.  But  d'Acala,  the  Spanifh  am- 
bafTador  to  both  Kings,  prevailed  upon  them  to 
refer  this  troublefome  queftion  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain 3I.  A  decent  way  of  laying  it 
afleep,  and  it  was  never  determined.  Great 
difficulties,  befides  this  occurred  in  the  conclud- 
ing of  this  treaty,  and  Henry  was  obliged  to 
give  up  feveral  points  for  the  fake  of  peace,  and 
to  fave  the  money  his  parliament  had  granted 
him  for  the  war.  His  commiffioners  demanded 
that  Perkin  Warbec  fhould  be  delivered  to  their 
mailer  as  an  infamous  impoflor,  unworthy  of 
the  protection  of  any  prince.  But  this  demand 
was  rejected  with  difdain.  They  demanded  alfo, 
that  reparation  fhould  be  made  for  the  depreda- 

f  See  parti.  fe&.  i.  •'  Rym.p.  671. 
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A.D.I498.  tions  the  Scots  had  committed  in  their  two  late 
^-^v—  J  invafions,  which  was  poiitively  refufed.  To  re- 
move thefe  difficulties,  they  propofed  an  inter- 
view between  the  two  Kings  at  Newcaflle.  But 
this  James  declined,  faying,  he  was  willing  to 
make  peace,  but  would  not  go  a-begging  for 
peace.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the  Scots 
had  been  considerable  gainers  by  the  war,  and 
would  willingly  have  continued  it  on  any  fair 
pretence. 

AD.  1499  The  feparate  article  that  had  been  added  to 
Treaty.  the  treaty  of  Aylon  by  the  Biiliop  of  Durham 
and  the  Spanifh  ambaiTador  prolonging  the  truce 
during  the  joint  lives  of  the  two  Kings  and  a 
year  after,  had  not  been  ratified.  Hemy,  wifli- 
ing  to  prevent  all  future  alarms  from  the  north 
in  his  time,  lent  Robert  Rydon,  vice-admiral  of 
England,  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  then  at  Stir- 
ling, in  the  fu rnmer  of  this  year,  to  procure 
the  ratification  of  that  article,  or  to  make  a  new 
treaty  to  the  fame  purpofe.  This  ambaffador 
negotiated  and  figned  a  new  treaty  July  i2th, 
which  was  ratified  by  James  on  the  2oth  of  that 
month32.  But  before  it  could  be  ratified  by 
Henry,  an  event  happened  that  threatened  to 
put  an  end  to  all  thefe  peaceful  counfels,  and 
to  rekindle  the  flames  of  war. 

Skifmifhat      A  company  of  young  men  from  the  north  fide 
Norlum.    of  the  Tweed,  being  on  a  vifit  to  their  acquaint- 
ances in  the  town  of  Norham,  were  led  by  their 
curiofity  to  take  a  near  and  attentive  view  of  the 
caftle.  The  garrifon  fufpe6ling  that  curiofity  was 

3*  Rym.  p.  732.    Regifter  Office,  Edin. 
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not  their  only  objecl,  firfl  attacked  them  with 
offenfive  language,  and  afterwards  with  more  dan- 
gerous  weapons.  The  Scots,  being  unarmed, 
were  put  to  flight,  and  forae  of  them  killed* 
When  King  James,  naturally  warm,  and  high- 
fpirited,  heard  of  this,  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage, 
and  declared,  That  it  was  impoffibie  for  the 
Scots  and  Engliih  to  live  in  peace.  He  immedi- 
ately difpatched  a  herald  to  the  court  of  England 
to  demand  fatisfaction  ;  and  if  that  was  denied 
to  denounce  war.  Henry,  who  fincerely  deiired 
peace,  gave  a  mild  anfwer  to  this  demand,  de- 
claring, That  he  had  no  knowledge  of  what  had 
happened ;  that  he  would  inquire  into  it,  and 
punifli  thofe  who  fhould  be  found  to  deferve  pu- 
nifhment.  The  Bifhop  of  Durham,  to  whom  the 
caille  belonged,  wrote  a  foothing  letter  to  K<  ^ 
James,  expreffing  great  concern  for  what  had 
happened,  and  promifing  ample  fatisfaelion. 33 

By  thefe  means  the  refentment  of  King  James  Marriage 
was  appeafed,  and  he  began  to  form  more  falutary  Pr°P°fed* 
and  peaceful  defigns.  He  wrote  to  the  Bifhop  of 
Durham,  who  he  knew  pofTefied  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  his  fovereign,  and  defired  a  con- 
ference with  him  at  Melrols  on  matters  of  great 
importance  to  both  kingdoms.  The  prelate  hav- 
ing obtained  his  matter's  permiffion,  waited  upon 
James  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  The 
affair  of  Norham  being  compromiled,  the  King 
had  a  private  converfation  with  the  Bifhop,  in 
which  he  obferved  that  the  mofl  effectual  means 

33  Lefly,  p.  3^3.     Abercrombyi  p. 508. 
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a  firm  and  permanent  peace 
between  the  two  nations,  would  be  an  intimate 
union  of  the  two  royal  families,  by  a  marriage 
between  him  and  the  Princefs  Margaret,  which 
he  very  much  defired,  and  which  he  requefted 
him  to  propofe  and  promote.  The  prelate,  who, 
on  account  of  his  fituation,  was  a  conftant  fufterer 
by  war,  and  fincerely  wifhed  for  peace,  profefied 
himfelf  much  honoured  by  the  confidence  repofed 
in  him,  and  declared  that  he  would  exert  all  hi$ 
influence  to  promote  fo  defirable  a  union.  34 
A.D.I500.  The  Bifliop  went  immediately  to  court,  and 
Propofal  communicated  this  propofal  to  King  Henry,  who 

accepted.  .      j  .        .  .    .  i      i      i  i 

received  it  with  joy,  as  it  was  what  he  had  long 
wifhed,  and  had  twice  propofed.  He  appointed 
his  great  confident  Richard  Fox,  Bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, his  ambaffador  to  the  King  of  Scots,  Sep- 
tember i  ith,  A.  D.  1499.,  with  full  powers  to 
fettle  all  the  conditions  of  a  marriage  between 
that  Prince  and  the  Princefs  Margaret  his  eldeft 
daughter  3S.  As  the  parties  were  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  confanguinity,  and  the  Prin- 
cefs was  only  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  age, 
Henry  made  application  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  Pope,  dated 
July  28th,  A.  D.  1500.,  permitting  the  marriage 
to  be  celebrated,,  and  declaring  it  lawful  notwith- 
ftanding  the  confanguinity  of  the  parties  and 
the  non-age  of  the  Princefs. 

A.D.I50I.  ^ne  youth  of  the  Princefs  gave  abundance  of 
Commif.  time  to  fettle  all  the  preliminaries  of  this  mar- 
riage,  and  the  other  treaties  with  which  it  was 

34  Buchan.  lib.iiii.  .     3S  Rym.  p.  739. 
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to  be  accompanied.  Henry  granted,  May  9th 
A.  D.  1501.,  a  fafe-condti6l  to  Robert  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  Patrick  Earl  of  Both  well  and 
Andrew  Foreman,  papal  prothonotary  and  prior 
of  May,  ambaffadors  of  the  King  of  Scots,  to 
come  into  England,  with  one  hundred  perfons  in 
their  company 36.  It  was  not  till  the  eighth  of 
October  after,  that  King  James  gave  thefe  am- 
baffadors full  powers  to  negotiate  a  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  the  Princefs  Margaret,  eldeft 
daughter  of  Henry  King  of  England 37.  At  the 
fame  time  he  gave  the  ambaffadors  a  commiffion 
to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
peace,  amity,  and  confederation,  between  him 
and  the  King  of  England 38.  Another  fafe-con- 
du6l  was  granted  by  Henry  to  thefe  ambaffadors 
Oftober  28th. 39 

The  ambaffadors  of  Scotland  having  arrived  in 
the  court  of  England  in  the  beginning  of  this  Treaty  of 
year,  or  towards  the  end  of  the  laft,  Henry  gave  n 
full  powers  to  Henry  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
keeper  of  the  great  feal;  Richard  Fox,  now 
Bifhop  of  Winchefter;  and  Thomas  Earl  of 
Surry,  treafurer  of  England ;  to  treat  with  them 
about  a  marriage  between  his  eldeft  daughter 
the  Princefs  Margaret  and  James  King  of 
Scots.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Kings 
concluded  the  treaty  of  marriage  January  24th, 
on  the  following  terms :  Firft,  That  James  King 
of  Scots  fhould  in  perfon,  or  by  proxy,  marry 
the  Princefs  Margaret,  before  the  feaft  of  Can- 
dlemas  next,  2.  That  the  King  of  Scots  fhould 

36  Rym.  p.7f*.  37  Ibid.  p. 776. 

38  Ibid.  p.  777.  *9  Ibid.  780. 
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A.D.IJ02.  not  defire  the  Princefs  to  be  delivered  to  him,  in 
"~ir"<  '  order  to  the  folemnization  and  confummation  of 
the  marriage,  before  September  id,  A.  D.  1503.: 
3.  That  the  King  of  England  Ihould  at  his  own 
expence  conduct  the  Princefs  to  Lamberton  Kirk, 
or  fome  other  place  on  the  borders,  and  there 
deliver  her  to  the  King  of  Scots  on  or  before  the 
faid  i  ft  of  September ;  and  that  the  King  of 
Scots  fhould  folemnize  his  marriage  within  fif- 
teen days  after :  4.  That  the  Queen's  jointure 
fhould  be  ,§£2,000  Englifh,  equivalent  to  ^6,000 
Scots  :  5.  That  the  Princefs's  fortune  fhould  be 
30,000  nobles  of  gold,  equivalent  to  a£  10,000 
fterling :  6.  That  the  Queen  during  the  marriage 
fhould  have  ,§£1,000  Scots,  equivalent  to  500 
marks  Englifh,  paid  to  her  annually,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  as  fhe  thought  proper  :  7.  That  twenty 
of  the  Queen's  attendants  fhould  be  Englifh,  to 
be  fupported  and  paid  by  the  King  her  hu£ 
band40.  From  hence  it  will  appear,  that  though 
Henry  was  fond  of  this  marriage,  he  was  no  lefs 
fond  of  his  money,and  made  a  very  advantageous 
contract. 

Treaty  of  Thefe  plenipotentiaries  concluded  andfigned  at 
peace.  the  fame  time  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  amity, 
and  concord,  between  the  King  of  England  and 
the  King  of  Scotland,  and  their  fucceffors  and 
fubjedls41.  This  was  a  great  atchievement.  Many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  the  two  Britifh  nations,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs;  and  thefe  two  nations  had  been  in  a  flate  of 
hoftility  for  almoft  two  centuries,interrupted  only 

78;.  4I  Ibid.  p.  793. 
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by  fhort  truces  ill  obferved.  To  render  this  peace  A.D.i5o*. 
more  fecure  and  firm,  another  treaty  was  made  at  ^  ""v~" 
the  fame  time,  containing  various  regulations  for 
fettling  all  difputes  that  might  arife  in  an  arnica^ 
ble  manner,  without  occaiioning  any  breach  of 
the  peace 42.  But  how  vain  were  all  thefe  pre- 
cautions !  We  fhall  foon  fee  how  long  this  per- 
petual peace  lafted,  and  how  well  thefe  treaties 
were  obferved.  The  continuance  of  peace  be- 
tween neighbouring  nations  depends  much  more 
on  their  characters,  their  circumftances,  and  fu- 
ture occurrences,  than  on  the  faith  of  treaties. 

Some  appearances  of  mifunderftanding  be-  Mlfunder- 
tween  the  two  Kings  took  place,  even  before  the  ftandings- 
folemnization  of  the  intended  marriage.     Lewis 
XII.  of  France  being  then  at  peace  with  Eng- 
land, and  warmly  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
had  given  no  interruption  to  the  negotiation  of 
the  above  treaties ;  but  when  he  heard  that  they 
were  concluded,  he  took  the  alarm,  and  began 
to  fear  fo  intimate   an  union  between  the  two 
Britilh  monarchs  would  weaken  the  long  efta- 
bliflied  attachment  of  Scotland  to  France  :  he 
therefore  earneilly  folicited  King  James  to  renew 
the  ancient  league  between  France  and  Scot- 
land.    With  this  requifition  James  was  inclined 
to  comply,  when  he  received  a  difTuafive  letter 
from  his  father-in-law ;  to  which  he   returned 
an   anfwer,    couched   in    very   refpectful    and 
affectionate  terms.     He   addreiied  him   as  his 
deareft  father,  and   told  him,  that  though  it 
was  an  article  of  the  ancient  league  with  France 

4IRym.  p.  800. 
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AJD.i50i.  to  renew  it  at  the  acceffion  of  every  king  of  either 
"""*"""  J  nation,  and  that  this  had  been  conftantly  done  ; 
yet  at  his  defire  he  would  delay  it  till  he  had  an 
interview  with  him,  or  till  he  had  confidered  fur- 
ther  of  it,  and  had  communicated  to  him  his  final 
refolution,  though  he  faw  no  good  reafon  for  this 
delay;  nor  could  perceive  how  the  renewing  of 
the  league  could  be  hurtful  to  his  deareft  father, 
or  to  himfelf 43.  But  James  gave  a  flill  clearer 
proof  of  his  independent  fpirit,  and  of  his  fleady 
attachment  to  his  ancient  allies,  when  he  came 
to  fwear  to  the  obfervation  of  the  above  treaties 
before  the  Englifh  ambafladors  in  the  cathedral 
of  Glafgow  December  loth,  A.  D.  1502.,  by  re- 
fufingobflinately  to  give  his  father-in-law  the  title 
of  King  of  France j  and  in  that  oath  he  is  only 
ilyled  King  of  England  and  Lord  of  Ireland44. 
A  more  paflionate  and  lefs  prudent  prince  would 
have  taken  this  as  an  unpardonable  affront ;  but 
Henry,  though  he  could  not  be  pleafed  with  it, 
fuffered  it  to  pafs  unnoticed. 

A.D.I503.  Henry  fent  the  Bifhops  of  Hereford  and 
Worcefter  to  Rome  in  April  this  year,  to  lay 
all  the  above  treaties  before  the  Pope,  to  obtain 
his  confirmation  of  them,  that  the  obfervation 
of  them  might  be  enforced  by  his  authority, 
and  by  the  dread  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  of 
which  the  greateft  princes  in  thofe  times  flood 
in  awe45.  James,  by  a  deed  executed  at 
Edinburgh  May  24th,  affigned  the  following 
lands  for  his  Queen's  jointure :  —  The  lord- 
fhip  and  foreft  of  Etreke,  the  earldoms  of 

43  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.  12.        44  Ibid.  p.  43.        4S  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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March  and  Monteith,  the  palace  and  lordftiip  of 
Linlithgow,  the  caftle  and  lordihip  of  Stirling, 
the  caftle  and  lordfhip  of-  Down,  the  palace 
and  lordihip  of  Methvin ;  and  iflued  a  mandate 
to  the  flieriffs  of  the  feveral  counties  in  which 
thefe  lands  lay,  to  grant  the  feifins  of  them46. 
James  Duke  of  Rofs  and  Archbiftiop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, the  King's  brother,  is  the  firft  fubfcrib-. 
ing  witnefs  to  the  firft  of  thefe  deeds. 

All  the  preliminaries  of  this  marriage  being 
now  fettled,  and  the  time  when  the  Princefs  was 
to  be  conducted  into  Scotland  drawing  near, 
great  preparations  were  made  for  that  journey 
and  the  celebration  of  the  marriage — a  marriage 
from  which  Great  Britain  hath  derived  greater 
and  more  permanent  advantages,  than  from  any 
other  that  hath  ever  been  celebrated  in  this 
ifland.     The  Princefs  had  been  folemnly  mar- 
ried to  King  James,  reprefented  by  his  proxy 
Patrick   Earl  of  Bothwell,  at  Richmond,  Ja- 
nuary 27 th,  A.D.  1503.,  in  prefence  of  her  royal 
parents,  the  whole  court  of  England,  and  the 
Scots  ambafiadors ;  but  fhe  did  not  fet  out  on  her 
journey  to  Scotland  till  the  27th  June  thereafter. 
She  was  attended  by  her  father  King  Henry  (the 
Queen  her  mother  having  died  February  nth  be- 
fore) with  his  whole  court  to  Colly wifton,  the  re- 
fidence  of  her  grandmother  Margaret  Countefs 
of  Richmond,  where  ihe  remained  till  July  8th, 
when  fhe  took  leave  of  the  King  her  father,  and 
proceeded  on  her  journey,  accompanied  by  the 
Earl  and  Countefs  of  Surry,  with  a  numerous  and 

4*  Rym.  tonuxiii.  p.6». 
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fplendid  train  of  lords  and  ladies.  The  young 
Queen  travelled  for  the  mod  part  on  horleback. 
At  her  entrance  into  towns  and  cities  fhe  was 
feated  in  a  horfe-litter,  open  on  all  fides,  that  fhe 
might  be  more  conveniently  feen.  She  was  re- 
ceived and  entertained  with  fpeeches  and  page- 
ants by  the  magiftrates,  and  by  the  clergy  with 
proceffions,  maffes,  and  mufic.  At  the  entrance 
of  every  county  fhe  was  met  by  the  high-fheriff, 
with  the  principal  lords,  gentlemen,  and  ladies, 
of  the  county,  in  their  richeil  drefles,  who  con- 
dueled  her  to  the  next.  Proceeding  by  fhort 
journies,  and  halting  fome  days  at  York,  Dur- 
ham, Newcaflle,  and  Berwick,  fhe  arrived  at 
Lamberton  Kirk,  Augufl  ifl,  where  fhe  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Archbifhop  of  Glafgow  and  a  great 
retinue  of  Scots  lords  and  ladies,  and  conducted 
that  night  to  Faftcaflle,  the  next  to  Haddington, 
and  the  next  to  Dalkeith,  where  was  received 
by  the  King.  They  made  their  public  entry 
into  Edinburgh,  Augufl  7th,  and  the  next  day 
the  royal  marriage  was  folemnized  with  great 
pomp.  After  fix  days  fpent  in  banqueting,  danc- 
ing, tilting  &c.  the  Englifti  lords,  ladies,  and  gen- 
tlemen took  their  leave  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  fet  out  on  their  return  home,  well  pleafed 
with  the  entertainment  they  had  received. 47 
A.D.I504.  The  diverfions  that  followed  the  royal  mar- 
Parlia-  riage  being  ended,  and  the  ftrangers  who  attended 
it  departed,  the  King  applied  hirafelf  to  the  affairs 
of  government.  A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh, 
March  nth,  and  on  the  i3th  made  an  ac~l  recli- 

47  See  Leland's  Colle&anea,  yol.iv.  p.»j8— 300. 
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fying  and  con  firming  the  fettlement  of  the  Queen's  A.D.i504. 
jointure  ;  a  copy  of  which,  with  the  feals  of  a  con- 
iiderable  number  of  each  of  the  three  eftates  ap- 
pended, was  delivered  to  the  Engliih  ambafla- 
dors 48.  In  this  parliament  many  excellent  laws 
were  made  on  a  great  variety  of  fubje&s,  which 
afford  fufficient  evidence  that  the  true  interefts 
of  their  country  were  well  underftood,  and 
fteadily  purfued  by  this  aflembly.  Several  re- 
gulations were  made  for  the  more  regular  and 
fpeedy  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  Low 
Country,  and  for  eftablifhing  magiflrates  and 
courts  in  the  Highlands  and  Iflands ;  for  the 
want  of  which,  it  is  faid,  the  people  had  become 
almofl  wild  and  lawlefs.  James  appears  to  have 
had  the  civilization  of  his  fubje&s  very  much  at 
heart ;  and  in  order  to  promote  it,  was  willing 
to  relinquifh  a  part  of  his  prerogative  for  a  time. 
At  his  defire  an  a6l  was  made  againft  granting 
remiflions  to  any  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder 
from  forethought  malice.  This  a6l  was  intended 
to  give  a  check  to  the  deadly  feuds  between 
great  families ;  in  profecution  of  which  many 
murders  were  committed  with  impunity,  and  it 
was  to  continue  in  force  till  it  was  revoked  by 
the  King49.  With  the  fame  view,  another  very 
equitable  law  was  made.  It  had  been  cuftomary 
when  perfons  of  rank  and  power  had  committed 
murder,  or  fome  other  capital  crime,  to  obtain  a 
remiffion  from  the  King  for  fome  trivial  offence 
particularly  mentioned,  with  a  general  claufe, 
and  all  other  crimes.  But  by  this  law  it  was 

48  Rym .  torn.  xiii.  p.  93— 95*  ^  Black  A£U>  £.103. 
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AJD.I504.  declared,  that  the  general  claufe  fhould  not  con- 
vey  a  pardon  for  any  offence  that  was  greater 
than  the  one  particularly  mentioned  in  the  re- 
miffion 50.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce a  fyftem  of  laws  more  jufl  and  equitable, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  the  country 
for  which  they  were  defigned,  than  thofe  that 
were  enadled  by  this  parliament. 

AJD.I505.      The  immediate   as  well  as  the  remote  con- 
***%        fequences  of  the  King's  marriage  were  very 
happy.     It  brought  peace  to  two  nations  that 
had  long  been  engaged  in  the  moft  deftru6live 
wars,  and  even  extinguifhed,  for  a  time,  their 
ancient  animolity,  which,  by  its  long  continu- 
ance, had  become  inveterate,  and  almoft  invin- 
cible.    It  introduced  the  moft  friendly  inter- 
courfe  between  the  two  courts,  and  gave  the 
two  monarchs  leifure  to  promote  the  profperity 
of  their  dominions.     This  leifure  was  employed 
by  James  to  the  befl  purpofes  in  vifiting  the 
feveral  provinces   of  his  kingdom,  redrafting 
wrongs,  extinguifhing  family  feuds,  eftablifhing 
peace,  order,  and  the  impartial  adminiftration  of 
juftice  in  all  places  ;  encouraging  learning,  agri- 
culture, and  other  ufeful  arts,  which  greatly  en- 
deared him  to  hisTubje&sof  all  ranks,  who  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  profperity  and  peace  to  which  they 
had  long  been  ilrangers.   Henry  took  care  of  the 
pundlualpaymentof  his  daughter's  dowry,  which, 
with  his  other  revenues,  enabled  James  to  repair 
and  furnifh  his  palaces,  and  to  keep  a  fplendid 
court :  for  in  this  refpeft  he  was  of  a  very  differ- 

50  Black  Afls>  f.xoj. 
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ent  fpirit  from  his  father-in-law,  and  had  no  tafte  A J).  1505. 
for  hoarding  money*  "~v~~ 

King  James's  application  to  the  improvement  A.D.  1506. 
and  government  of  his  kingdom  did  not  prevent 
his  attention  to  foreign  affairs,  and  the  concerns 
of  his  allies.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  fome  of 
them  effential  fervices  by  his  interpolation,  and 
kept  up  a  conftant  correfpondence,  by  ambaf- 
fadors  and  letters,  with  the  courts  of  Rome,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark51. 
His  father-in-law  having  complained  to  him,  that 
his  great  enemy  Edmund  de  la  Pole  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk was  entertained  and  protected  by  his  coufm 
Charles  Duke  of  Gueldres,  James  wrote  a  very 
long  and  very  {harp  letter  to  the  Duke;  in  which, 
after  the  ftrongeft  expreffions  of  friendfhip,  he 
blames  him  greatly  for  entertaining  the  Earl; 
anfwers  all  the  excufes  he  had  made  by  his  am- 
baffadors  ;  accufes  him  of  having  broken  his  pro- 
niife  ;  and  in  the  end  affures  him  that  if  he  did 
not  immediately  banifh  the  Earl  out  of  his  domi- 
nions, he  could  expect  no  further  affiftance  from 
him,  either  of  men  or  money52.  This  letter  pro- 
duced the  deflred  effect,  and  James  was  perfectly 
reconciled  to  the  Duke,  whofe  caufe  he  efpoufed 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  efficacy  that  did 
him  great  honour. 

Charles  Duke  of  Gueldres  and  Juliers,  and  Affairs  of 
Earl  of  Zutphen,  was  at  this  time  in  great  dif- 
trefs  and  danger.     Arnold  VI.  Duke  of  Guel- 
dres, father  to  Mary,  Queen  to  James  II.,  and 
grandmother  of  James  IV.,  wasimprifoned  by  his 

51  See  Epiftolee  Regum  Scotoruro,  tom»i.         5!  Ibid.  p.  u. 
VOL.  XI.  D  D  OW11 
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AJD.i5o6.  own  fon  Adolph.  But  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  delivered  him  from  his  priibn,  and 
reflored  him  to  his  authority;  out  of  gratitude 
for  which,  he  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his 
deliverer.  On  his  death,  however,  Adolph  got 
and  preferved  the  pofTeffion  of  them,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles,  who  had  hitherto 
defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery  andfuccefs. 
But  a  formidable  confederacy  was  now  formed 
againfl  him  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  his  fon 
PhilipDuke  of  Burgundy  and  Kingof  Caftile,attd 
theKing  of  England.  In  this  extremity  he  fent  an 
ambaffador  to  King  James,  to  implore  his  good 
offices  with  the  confederates  to  divert  the  im- 
pending florm  and  procure  a  peace ;  and  if  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  to  know  what  affiftance 
he  might  expect  from  him  in  the  war.  To  this 
James  returned  a  long  and  diftinet  anfwer  affur- 
ing  him  that  he  would  exert  all  his  influence  with 
the  princes  confederated  againfl  him,  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  make  peace  with  him  on  reafonable 
terms.  If  war  became  unavoidable,  he  acquaint- 
ed him  that  the  diftance  of  the  fcene  of  action 
would  make  it  difficult  to  give  him  all  the  affift- 
ance he  wiflied  ;  that  all  thefe  princes  were  his 
friends  and  allies,  with  whom  he  was  very  unwil- 
ling to  engage  in  war;  but  that  he  might  rely  upon 
it,  that  he  would  do  as  much  as  he  could  expect 
from  a  fincere  friend  and  affectionate  relation. S3 
To  fulfil  his  promife  to  the  Duke,  James  wrote 
a  long  and  elegant  letter  to  his  father-in-law ;  in 
which  he  employed  many  ftrong  arguments,  fome 

53  Epiftolae  Regum  Scotorum,  torn-  i.  p.  30— 34* 
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of  them  exprefled  in  the  mod  pathetic  and  affect-  A.D.i5o6 
ing  language,  to  difluade  him  from  making  war 
on  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  to  whofe  dominions 
his  children  and  Henry's  grandchildren  were  the 
undoubted  heirs,  after  the  Duke  and  Queen  of 
Sicily.     After  painting  in  ftrong  colours  the  pain 
it  would  give  him  to  be  compelled  to  look  upon 
his  deareft  father  as  his  greatefl  enemy,  and  the 
for/row  it  would  give  his  beloved  wife  to  fee  her 
father  and  her  hufband  at  war  with  one  another, 
he  tells  him  in  the  moft  pofitive  terms,  that  if  he 
perfifled  in  his  defign  to  fend  troops  to  aflifl  the 
Emperor  againft  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  he  was 
determined  to  traiifport  himfelf  with  an  army  to 
the  continent  to  place  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  his 
brave  relation, and  to  (land  or  fall  with  him.   This 
letter  he  fent  with  his  ambafTadors  Robert  Fore- 
man, Dean  of  Glafgow,  and  the  Lord  Lion  king 
at  arms  ;  who,  having  finifhed  the  buh'nefs  at  the 
court  of  England  fuccejsfully,  proceeded  to  the 
Continent,  charged  with  letters  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  to  Charles  King  of  Caftile  and  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  (who  had  lately  fucceeded  his  father 
Philip,)  and  to  the  Chancellor  and  fenate  of  Bur- 
gundy.     In  thefe  letters  he  ufed  fuch  arguments 
as  he  imagined  would  be  mod  effectual  to  dif- 
fbade  thofe  to  whom  they  were  addreifed  from 
invading  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Guel- 
dres54.    Nor  did  he  thus  warmly  efpoufe  the 
caufe  of  his  friend  in  vain.      The   florm  was 
diffipated,  and  the  Duke  was  not  invaded^ 

s<  Epiftolse  Regum  Scotorum,  to.m.  i.  p.  40 — 49. 
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A.D.i5o6.  But  James  made  his  greatefl  exertions  this 
year  in  favour  of  his  uncle  John  King  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  from  whom  the 
Swedes  had  revolted,  and  were  fupported  in  their 
revolt  by  the  city  of  Lubeck,  then  very  power- 
ful at  fea.  King  James  fent  the  Dean  of  Glaf- 
gow  and  Lord  Lion  his  ambaffadors,  -firft  to  Lu- 
beck, with  letters  to  the  magiftrates  and  fenate, 
exhorting  them  with  much  earneftnefs  and  many 
arguments  to  make  peace  with  the  King  his 
uncle,  and  offering  his  mediation  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  a  peace  concluded.  The  ambalTa- 
dors  then  proceeded  to  Sweden  with  letters  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  Upfal  the  primate,  the  Bifhop 
of  Roikeld  the  chancellor,  and  the  nobility55. 
Thefe  letters  paint  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  in 
very  lively  colours,  and  are  written  with  extra- 
ordinary elegance  and  energy.  Among  other 
things  he  allured  them  that  he  would  procure  for 
them  a  full  redrefs  of  al}  their  grievances,  and 
that  no  ties  of  blood  fhould  ever  engage  him  to 
fupport  a  tyrant  in  violating  the  rights  of  his  fub- 
je6ls ;  but  that  if  they  perfifted  in  their  rebellion, 
he  was  determined  to  aifiil  their  King  his  uncle 
with  all  his  power.  To  give  weight  to  thefe  ar- 
guments, James  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  embarked 
an  army  often  thoufand  men,  and  fent  them  to 
Denmark,  under  the  command  of  his  coufin  the 
Earl  of  Arran.  But  before  the  arrival  of  this  fleet 
and  army,  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  they 
returned  home56.  The  Queen  of  Denmark  hav- 

55  JEpiftolse  Regum  Scotorum?  torn.  i.  p.  34— 38* 

56  Ibid.  p.  69. 
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ing  fent  King  James  a  letter  of  thanks  for  this  A.D.i5o6. 
feafonable  and  powerful  aid,  he  returned  a  very 
polite  anfwer,  dated  at  Edinburgh  25th  Auguft, 
A.  D.  1506.5  in  which  he  expreffed  fome  diffa- 
tisfaftion  at  the  fudden  unexpected  return  of 
his  fleet  and  army,  which,  he  fays,  he  would  not 
have  excufed,  if  they  had  not  Drought  him  the 
agreeable  news  that  peace  was  reftored,  and  that 
Her  Majefty  (who  had  been  befieged)  was  in 
perfecl  fafety57.  Thefe  two  examples  afford  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  that  James  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  his  friends  with  zeal  and  fpirit,  and  that  his 
interpofition  was  refpecled  by  the  other  powers 
of  Europe. 

King  James  and  his  anceftors  did  not  take  the  AD.  1507. 
title  of  kings  of  Scotland,  but  of  kings  of  the  3ubjeasin 
Scots,  and  feem  to  have  coniidered  themfelves  as 
fovereigns  of  that  people  wherever  they  refided, 
and  particularly  of  the  colonies  of  Scots  in  Ire- 
land. Thefe  colonifls  alfo  acknowledged  them- 
felves to  be  their  fubje6ls.  It  appears  further, 
that  fome  of  the  ancient  Irifli  princes  or  chief- 
tains voluntarily  became  the  fubjects  of,  and 
fwore  fealty  to  the  Scots  kings.  A  proof  of  both 
thefe  occurred  at  this  time.  Odo  Odoneil,  an 
Irifh  chieftain,  fent  an  ambaffador  to  James,  no- 
tifying his  father's  death,  and  his  own  acceflion 
to  the  government  of  his  people  and  eftates.  Hfe 
acquainted  him  further,  that  he  defigned  to  go 
to  war  next  fpring,  and  defired  the  King  to  fend 
him  four  thoufand  men  under  the  conduct  of 
John  Mackeane,  and  to  command  his  fubjec~ls  in 

57  Epiftolse  Regum  Scotorum,  torn.  i.  p.  69. 
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A.D.I507.  Claudompniel  not  to  allifl  his  enemies,  and  that 
~v""  J  he  would  not  go  out  of  his  kingdom  to  meet 
with  his  father-in-law.  In  anfwer  to  thefe  letters, 
James  condoled  with  him  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  who,  he  faid,  had  fworn  fealty  to  him 
in  perfon,  and  had  always  been  his  loyal  fubje6l. 
He  then  congratulated  him  on  his  acceffion  to 
the  power  and  fortunes  of  his  anceftors,  and  af- 
fured  him  that  when  he  came  to  fwear  fealty,  he 
would  treat  him  with  the  fame  refpect  and  kind- 
nefs  that  he  had  treated  his  father.  He  defired 
to  know  againft  whom,  and  for  what  caufe  he 
was  going  to  war ;  and  if  the  caufe  appeared  to 
be  good,  he  would  fend  him  the  fuccours  he  re- 
quefted.  He  told  him  that  he  would  command 
his  fubjecls  of  Claudompniel  not  to  fight  againft 
him  becaufe  he  was  alfo  his  fubje6t.  But  as  to 
the  propofed  interview  with  his  dearefl  father, 
that  was  fo  pious  an  acl,  that  nothing  fliould  dif- 
fuade  him  from  it,  when  it  became  convenient  for 
them  to  have  an  interview5*.  But  though  it  is 
evident  that  many  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ac- 
knowledged themfelves  to  be  the  fubjects  of  the 
kings  of  the  Scots,  I  have  not  difcovered  what 
degree  of  authority  thefe  kings  exercifed  over 
them, or  what  revenues  they  received  from  them. 

Great  fhip.  King  James  paid  great  attention  to  trade,  and 
prepared  a  fleet  for  its  protection,  not  inconfider- 
able  for  thofe  times  and  the  ftate  of  his  kingdom. 
In  particular,  he  built  one  fhip  larger  than  any 
that  had  yet  been  feen  in  Europe.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  had  occafion  to  employ  that  and  fome 

58  Epiltolse  Rcgum  Sector  urn,  torn.  i.  p.  63. 
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other  {hips  in  defence  of  his  commercial  fubjedts. 
The  Hollanders,  for  what  reafon  we  are  not  in- 
formed,  had  taken  feveral  Scots  fhips,  and  had 
thrown  their  crews  into  the  lea.  James,  irritated 
at  this  cruelty,  fitted  out  his  great  fhip,  with  fome 
others,  under  the  command  of  Andrew  Barton, 
who  feized  all  the  Dutch  Ihips  he  could  meet 
with,  fent  home  fome  hoglheads  of  Dutchmen's 
heads  as  a  prefent  to  the  King,  and  returned  to 
Leith  with  feveral  valuable  prizes59.  A  cruel 
revenge  for  a  cruel  injury. 

King  James,  though  at  peace  with  England,  Policy  of 
and  fo  nearly  connected  with  that  royal  family, 
did  not  neglect  his  ancient  allies,  but  kept  up  a 
conflant  correfpondencewith  the  court  of  France 
by  his  ambafladors,  and  by  receiving  ambafTadors 
from  that  court.  Nor  was  Lewis  XII.  lefs  anxious 
to  cultivate  the  friendihip  of  the  King  of  Scots, 
and  to  cherilh  the  ancient  amity  between  the 
two  nations.  The  chief  inftrument  he  employed 
for  this  purpofe  was  Bernard  Stewart,  Lord 
D'Aubigny,  who  was  related  to,  and  beloved  by 
James,  and  in  high  favour  with  Lewis.  This 
nobleman  made  feveral  journies  into  Scotland  on 
various  pretences,  but  in  reality  to  confirm  and 
flrengthen  the  union  between  the  two  courts  and 
the  two  nations.  Andrew  Foreman,  Bifliop  of 
Moray  and  Archbifhop  of  Bourges  in  France, 
who  was  James's  great  favourite,  was  warmly 
engaged  in  the  fame  defign.  Both  France  and 
Scotland  were  at  this  time  at  peace  with  Eng- 

59  Leflacus,  lib.viii.  p. 343. 
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land,  but  they  were  not  certain  that  this  peace 
with  both  of  them  would  be  of  long  duration ; 
and  each  of  them  defired  to  fecure  an  ufeful  ally, 
in  cafe  of  a  war  with  a  power  that  had  long  been 
confidered  as  their  common  enemy60.  It  is  in 
the  time  of  peace  that  ufeful  alliances  fhould  be 
formed  and  itrengthened. 

Succours  In  the  courfe  of  the  friendly  correfpondence 
lce*  this  year,  Lewis  requefled  of  James  an  aid  of  four 
thoufand  men,  to  be  employed  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  at  Savona,  Genoa,  or  Milan.  James  readily 
agreed  to  this  requifition,  and  fent  his  anfwer  by 
his  couiin  James  Earl  of  Arran,  and  deiired  to 
know  at  what  port  the  troops  fhould  arTemble, 
and  when  the  fleet  would  arrive  to  receive  them. 
But  Genoa  having  fill-rendered  in  the  mean  time, 
the  King  of  France  acquainted  his  ally  of  that 
event,  and  that  the  fuccours  were  not  now  necef- 
fary,  but  intreated  him  to  have  them  in  readi- 
nefe,  if  they  fhould  become  necefTary61.  To  which 
James  returned  this  very  friendly  anfwer:  "That 
"  he  and  all  his  fubje&s  would  fly  to  his  affift- 
(I  ance  if  it  became  neceffary." 

Pilgrim-  Though  James  IV.  was  a  prince  of  great  acti- 
vity and  fpirit,  applied  to  buiinefs  when  his  affairs 
required  it,  and  fpent  his  leifure  hours  in  riding, 
hunting,  tilting,  and  other  amufements,  he  was 
often  difquieted  by  remorfe  for  the  part  he  had 
a6led  againil  his  unhappy  father.  To  expiate 
that  crime,  he  added  a  link  every  year  to  the  iron 
chain  he  wore  about  his  body  :  he  went  in  pil* 

60  Epiftolse  Regum  Scotorum,  torn,  i,  70  —  89. 
*»  Ibid.  p.  84.87. 
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grimage  to  the  fhrines  of  all  the  faints  of  any  re-  A.D.i5o;. 
putation  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  meditated  a  ^  ""*""" 
viiit  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  the  3otli  of  Augufi 
this  year  he  fet  out  from  Stirling  alone  early  in  the 
morning,  and  rode  by  Perth  and  Aberdeen  to 
Elgin,  being  an  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  that 
day.  After  repofing  a  few  hours  upon  a  table,  he 
mounted  again,  and  rode  forty  miles  to  St.Dul- 
ha"cks  in  Rofs,  on  the  3 1  ft,  the  feftival  of  that  faint, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  attend  mafs  and  receive 
the  facrament63.  His  penitences,  it  is  hoped,  was 
more  acceptable  to  Heaven  than  his  pilgrimages, 
though  he  probably  thought  them  very  merito- 
rious, becaufe  they  were  very  fatiguing. 

That  turbulent  ambitious  pontiff  Julius  II.  AD  1508. 
paid  great  court  to  both  the  Britifh  monarchs  at  Lesate 
this  time,  with  very  felfifh  and  finifter  views.  He  Rome. 
fent  a  legate  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  with  a 
prefent  to  the  King  of  a  cap  of  maintenance, 
and  a  fword  that  had  been  properly  bieiTed  by 
His  Holinefs,  to  be  employed  againfl  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church63.  The  real  defign  of  fend- 
ing this  embaffy  and  prefent  was  to  weaken,  if 
poffible,  the  attachment  of  King  James  to  his 
ally  the  King  of  France,  who  was  the  great  ob- 
je6l  of  the  dread  and  hatred  of  His  Holinefs,  on 
account  of  his  power,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms 
in  Italy.  But  that  the  legate  could  not  accom- 
pliih.  The  prefent,  however,  was  received  with 
great  ceremony  by  the  King  and  his  nobility  in 
the  church  of  Holyrood-hotife. 

62  Leflaeus,   lib.  via.  p.  345.  8J  Ibid. 
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A  D.i5o8.  A  mifunderftanding  and  coolnefs  had  fubfifted 
DifpteT^  feveral  years  between  the  courts  of  Scotland  and 
with  For-  Portugal,  occafioned  by  the  mutual  depredations 
tu£al-  of  the  fubjefts  at  fea.  A  fleet  of  the  Portuguefe 
had  captured  a  ihip  belonging  to  James  III.  com- 
manded by  John  Bertoun;  of  which  that  Prince 
complained  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  obtain- 
ing no  redrefs,  granted  letters  of  marque  to  Ber- 
toun a  little  before  his  death.  James  IV.  at  the 
earneft  requeft  of  Robert  and  John  Bertouns,  the 
fons  of  John  Bertoun,  granted  them  letters  of 
marque  or  reprifal.  Of  thefe  the  two  Bertouns, 
aflifted  by  their  brother  Andrew,  made  a  very 
good-life.  They  fitted  out  two  flout  mips,  with 
which  they  cruifed  on  the  coails  of  Portugal, 
and  took  feveral  valuable  prizes 64.  This  trade 
was  fo  lucrative,  and  appeared  to  them  fo  ho- 
nourable, that  they  carried  it  too  far,  and  conti- 
nued it  too  long ;  and  in  the  end  (as  we  fhall 
afterwards  hear)  brought  ruin  upon  themfelves, 
and  contributed  to  bring  many  calamities  upon 
their  country. 

A.D.I509.      The  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  between  the  two 

Death  of    Britifh kingdoms,  that  had  been  concluded  on  the 

Henry  vii.  marrj[age  of  King  James  with  the  Princefs  Royal 

of  England,  had  hitherto  been  faithfully  obferved 

by  both   powers,  and  the  borders  of  the  two 

kingdoms,  formerly  the  fcene  of  almoft  inceffant 

hoftility,  were  reduced  to  a  llate  of  as  great  quiet 

and  order  as  any  other  part  of  the  ifland.     Nor 

have  we  any  reafon  to  imagine  that  any  breach 

f4  Epiftolae  Regum  Scotorum>  p.  91. 
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of  this  treaty  would  have  taken  place,  while  the  A.D.I509. 
father  and  fon-in-law  continued  to  reign,  though 
their  joint  lives  had  been  much  longer.  But 
that  prudent  pacific  Prince  Henry  VII.  died 
April  22d  this  year,  which  rendered  the  conti- 
nuance of  peace  more  precarious. 

Henry  VIII.  at  his  acceffion,  feems  to  have  Treaty  of 
been  difpofed  to  follow  the  example  of  his  father 
and  to  preferve  peace  with  Scotland ;  for  he  de- 
livered to  the  Scots  ambafladors,  Andrew  Fore- 
man Bifhop  of  Moray,  and  James  Earl  of  Arran, 
(who  had  been  fent  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
acceflion,)  a  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  per- 
petual peace,  under  the  great  feal,  dated  at  Wefl- 
minfler  July  39th,  and  on  Auguft  2Qth  he  fvvore 
to  the  obfervation  of  all  the  articles  of  that  treaty. 
On  the  fame  day  the  Bilhop  of  Moray  fwore  a 
fimilar  oath  in  the  name  of  his  mafter  ;  and  King 
James  fwore  to  the  obfervation  of  the  treaty  of 
perpetual  peace  at  Edinburgh  November  28th, 
before  the  Englifh  commiffioners  appointed  to 
take  his  oath,  and  a  great  number  of  his  own 
nobility65.  Henry  alfo  renewed  and  confirmed 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  France  with  the  fame 
folemnities,  and  every  thing,  for  fome  time, 
feemed  to  promife  a  long  continuance  of  tran- 
quillity. But  Henry,  being  young  and  ambitious, 
had  not  the  fame  determined  averfion  to  war, 
and  defire  of  peace,  with  his  prudent  and  cau- 
tious father,  nor  had  James  the  fame  refpec~l  for 
bis  perfon,  nor  confidence  in  his  friendfliip,  that 
he  had  entertained  towards  his  father-in-law. 

65  Rym.  tom.xiii.  p.  357.  »6i.  367. 
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A.D.I5IO.  In  fpite  of  all  the  care  that  had  been  taken  by 
^T^"'  the  wardens  of  the  marches  to  preferve  peace  and 
on  the  good  order  on  the  borders,  fome  acts  of  violence 
marches.  ha(j  keen  committed  in  thofe  parts  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  of  which  complaints  were  made 
to  both  kings.  Henry  granted  a  commiilion 
June  ift,to  Sir  Robert  Drury  and  Sir  Marmaduck 
Conflable,  to  meet  the  commiffioners  of  the  King 
of  Scots,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  to  punifii 
offenders  and  redrefs  grievances 66.  James  being 
nearer  the  fcene  of  thefe  diforders,  acted  with 
greater  effect.  Having  received  intelligence  that 
a  gang  of  banditti  infefted  the  middle  marches, 
he  fet  out  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men, 
and  marching  all  night,  came  upon  the  plun- 
derers unexpectedly,  feized  many  of  them,  and 
conducted  them  to  Jedburgh,  where  they  were 
tried,  the  molt  guilty  executed,  and  others  fined 
or  imprifoned 6?.  Thus  far,  therefore,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  any  mifunderilanding  be- 
tween the  two  courts. 

A.D.I5H.  But  this  good  underflawding  was  not  of  long 
Sea-fight,  duration.  Andrew  Bertoun,one  of  the  three  bro- 
thers who  had  received  letters  of  marque  againfl 
the  Portuguefe,  returning  with  two  fhips  from  a 
cruife  on  the  coafls  of  Portugal,  was  attacked  in 
the  Downs  by  Sir  Edward  Howard,  lord  admiral 
of  England,  and  his  elder  brother  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  who  had  been  fent  with  a  fuperior  force 
to  intercept  him.  Though  Bertoun  and  his  men 
were  furprifed  at  this  unexpected  attack,  they  de- 
fended themfelves  with  great  bravery ;  but  being 

66  Rym.  torn,  xlii,  p.  276.  6; Lefly,  p.  354. 
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overpowered  by  numbers,  both  their  fhips  were  A.D.i5ii. 
taken  and  brought  to  London.     Bertoun  died  of  '      *~~* 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  engagement ; 
and  thofe  of  his  men  who  furvived,  after  being 
confined  a  few  days,  were  fet  at  liberty,  and  com- 
manded to  depart  the  kingdom  in  three  weeks.63 

Nothing  could  equal  the  furprife  and  indigna-  Embaflyto 
tion  of  King  James,  when  he  received  intelligence  Enslami- 
of  this  event.  To  feize  his  fhips,  and  to  flaughter 
and  imprifon  his  fubjects  acting  under  his  com- 
miffion,  without  having  made  any  complaint,  or 
produced  any  evidence  that  they  had  exceeded 
their  commiffion,  appeared  to  him  an  intolerable 
infult  and  injury,  a  direct  and  wanton  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace.  But  when  the 
firfl  tranfports  of  his  paffion  had  fubfided,  he  de- 
termined to  obferve  the  flipulations  of  that 
treaty,  by  demanding  redrefs,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  retaliation.  He  immediately  fent  an 
embafly  to  the  court  of  England,  to  complain  of 
the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  de- 
mand redrefs.  The  pride  which  fuperior  power 
and  wealth  are  apt  to  produce  feems  to  have  in* 
fluenced  the  Englifh  monarch  and  his  miniilry 
on  this  occafion.  They  returned  a  fhort  and 
very  provoking  anfwer :  "  That  the  punifhment 
"  of  pirates  could  not  be  a  violation  of  any 
"  treaty,  nor  require  any  redrefs69."  The  Eng- 
lifh merchants  had,  indeed,  complained  to  their 
own  government,  that  Bertoun  had  fearched 
and  plundered  fome  of  their  fhips  of  what  he 
pretended  was  Portuguefe  property :  but  no 

*8  Lefly,  p.  355.  **  Abercrombvf  p.  $ 33. 
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A.B.I5H.  complaint  of  this  had  been  made  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  Scotland,  as  the  treaty  of  peace  re- 
quired ;  and  therefore  the  feizure  of  Bertoun's 
fhips  was  an  evident  violation  of  that  treaty.  7° 
to      The  Engliih  miniftry  foon  became  fenfible  that 


an  '    they  had  acled  unwarrantably,  contrary  to  the 
plaineil  ftipulations  of  the  late  treaty,  and  dif- 
covered  a  difpofition  to  appeafe  the  refentment 
of  King  James,  and  prevent  a  rupture.  With  this 
view  Doctor  Nicholas  Weft,  Dean  of  Windfor, 
was  fent  ambaiTador  to  the  court  of  Scotland  .in 
the  beginning  of  November,  with  very  ample 
powers  to  redrefs  all  injuries,  grievances,  and  at- 
tempts againft  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  7f. 
What  redrefs  Doctor  Weft  propofed  we  are  not 
informed:  we  onlyknowthat  it  was  notaccepted* 
and  that  his  negotiation  was  unfuccefsful.    This 
appears  plainly  from  a  letter  written  by  King 
James  to  the  Pope,  dated  at  Edinburgh  Decem- 
ber jth,  A.  D.  1511.,  in  which  he  complains  of 
fome  violations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  the  late 
King  of  England  his  father-in-law,  but  more 
bitterly  of  the  far  greater  violations  of  it  by  the 
prefent  King  his  brother.     "  The  prefent  King 
"  of  England,  (fays  he,)  who  hath  fworn  to  the 
"  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  purfues  our  fubjects 
"  by  fea  and  land,  kills,  captivates,  and  imprifons 
"  them  ;  we  demand,  but  do  not  obtain  redrefs. 
"  In  his  conduct  every  thing  is  hoftile,  nothing 
"  peaceful.     We  find  that   the  loffes  and  fuf- 
"  ferings  of  our  fubjects  daily  increafe.     We 
"  have    communicated    thefe    things  to  Your 

70  Rym.  torn.  xii.  p.  793.  7I  Rym.  torn-  xiii.  p.  309. 
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cc  Holinefs,  that  if  war  enfue,  you  may  know  A  j).  15  it. 
"  that  we  have  not  fought  it,  but  have  been  '      "    ^ 
"  forced  into  it  in  our  own  defence72."     In  a 
word,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  King  James 
had  by  this  time  received  great  pro  vocation,  and 
was  very  much  incenfed  againft  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  that  all  the  amity  which  had  lately  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  courts  and  the  two  nations 
was  at  an  end. 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  the  affair  of  Ber-  A.D.i5i2. 
toun  and  the  difputes  on  the  borders  might  have  Confede- 
been  compromised  without  producing  a  war,  if  agllnft 
a  more  ferious  caufe  of  quarrel  had  not  inter-  France. 
vened.  Henry  VIII.  then  young  and  ambitious, 
had  been  betrayed  by  the  Pope,  and  his  father- 
in-law  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  into  a  league 
againft  Lewis  XII.  November  loth,  A.D.  1511., 
only  a  few  months  after  he  had  fworn  to  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  that  prince,  and  without  having 
received  the  flighteft  provocation73.  This  holy 
league,  as  it  was  called,  was  kept  a  profound 
fecret  for  fome  time,  but  began  to  be  fufpeeted 
about  the  beginning  of  this  year  and  was  foon 
after  publicly  known  and  avowed.  The  Pope 
and  Ferdinand  attempted  to  draw  James  into 
this  pretended  holy  league,  and  Doctor  Leonard 
Lopez,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  at  his  court, 
ufed  every  argument  to  that  purpofe  that  could 
be  imagined,  but  in  vain.  This  appears  from  a 
letter  he  fent  to  Ferdinand  by  his  ambaffador,  in 
which  he  moft  earneftly  intreated  him  not  to  en- 

72  Epiftolse  Regum  Scotorum,  p.  123. 
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n  a  war  ag'ainft  a  Chriftian  prince,  but  to 


referve  his  forces,  to  be  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  thofe  of  other  Chriftian  princes,  againft  the 
infidels  in  Africa.  To  remove  all  obftruclion  to 
thatpious  expedition,  he  preiTed  him  very  warmly 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  Pope,  the  com- 
mon father  of  Chriflians,  and  the  moft  Chriftian 
King74.  He  appointed  his  coufin  John  Duke  of 
Albany,  then  in  France,  his  ambaffador  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  and  fent  his  moft  confi- 
dential minifter,  Andrew  Foreman,  Bifhop  of 
Moray,  to  Rome,  with  inftructions  to  both  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  the  Pope  and  the  King 
of  France75.  This  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  James 
was  at  this  time  fincerely  difpofed  to  peace,  and 
made  every  effort  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  war. 
Treaty  As  foon  as  Lewis  XII.  difcovered  the  confe- 

Fraoce.  deracy  that  was  formed  againft  him,  he  dif- 
patched  an  ambaifador  to  the  court  of  Scotland 
to  fecure  the  affiftance  of  his  ancient  allies.  Mon- 
lieur  la  Motte,  the  French  ambaffador,  found 
King  James  fo  much  heated  with  refentment 
againft  the  King  and  people  of  England  for  the 
injuries  they  had  lately  done  him,  that  he  eafily 
prevailed  upon  him  to  renew  and  confirm  all  the 
former  treaties  of  alliance  between  the  two 
crowns,  with  a  very  remarkable  addition.  In 
all  former  treaties  the  contracting  parties  had 
engaged  to  affift  one  another  againft  the  Englifh, 
and  againft  fuch  as  fhould  attempt  to  change 
the  regular  order  of  fucceffion  to  their  refpec- 
tive  crowns.  But  in  this  new  treaty  the  two 

74  Epiftolw  Rcgum  Scotomm,  p.  131.       75  Ibid*  p.  130  —  146. 
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kings  engaged  to  afiifl  one  another  againft  all 
who  may  live  and  die.  This  treaty  was  rati- 
fied  by  King  James  at  Edinburgh,  i6th  March, 
A.D.  I5J2.76 

The  Englifli  miniftry,  being  now  determined  Embaflyto 
on  a  war  with  France,  became  fenfible  of  the  Scotland* 
error  they  had  committed  in  irritating  the  King 
and  people  of  Scotland,  and  refolved,  if  poffible, 
to  procure  a  reconciliation.  Henry  therefore 
lent  Thomas  Lord  Dacres  and  Do6lor  Weft  to 
the  court  of  Scotland  in  April  with  two  commif- 
lions  ;  by  the  one  they  were  authorifed  to  re- 
quire James  to  fwear  again  to  the  treaty  of  per- 
petual peace,  and  to  engage  that  their  mailer 
would  do  the  fame  ;  by  the  other  to  redrefs  all 
grievances  and  violations  of  the  peace  77.  The 
redrefs  propofed  was  not  accepted,  and  James 
declined  to  renew  his  oath.  He  declared,  how- 
ever, it  is  faid,  to  the  ambaifadors,  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  he  would  obferve  a  Uriel:  neutrality  ; 
but  when  he  was  requefted  to  give  that  declara- 
tion in  writing  he  refufed  ?8.  James,  it  is  pro- 
bable, gave  the  ambaffadors  good  words  and  ex- 
preffed  a  great  regard  for  his  brother-in-law, 
which  they  conftrued  into  a  promife  of  neutrality. 
His  fituation  was  very  critical.  Being  a  fuperfti- 
tious  prince,  he  was  averfe  to  engage  in  a  war 
againft  the  Pope,  whofe  thunders  he  dreaded  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  was  warmly  attached 
to  the  King  of  France.  Betides  the  engage- 
ments into  which  he  had  entered  with  France  and 


76  Abercromby,  p.526.  77  Rym.  p.33Z>  333- 
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A.D.i5i2.  England  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  was 
'  "  '  hardly  poflible  to  perform  them  both  :  he  might 
therefore  have  been  undetermined  at  this  time 
what  part  he  would  act  in  the  approaching  war, 
which  might  induce  him  to  give  the  Englifh 
ambaffadors  fair  words,  without  entangling  him- 
felf  in  any  new  engagements. 

Embafly  to  When  things  were  in  this  ilate,  King  James 
Denmark,  fent  an  ambarTador  to  his  uncle  John  King  of 
Denmark  with  the  following  inftructions,  dated 
at  Linlithgow,  May  28th,  A.  D.  1512. :  To  ac- 
quaint him,  that  the  King  of  England  had  de- 
clared war  againfl  their  common  friend  and  ally 
the  King  of  France,  and  to  inquire  what  affift- 
ance  he  was  willing  to  give  to  the  mod  Chriflian 
King,  and  on  what  conditions  :  To  inform  him 
further  that  the  Englifh  had  committed,  and  ftill 
continued  to  commit,  many  hoililities  againfl  his 
fubjects,  for  which  he  could  obtain  no  adequate 
fatisfaction ;  and  to  inquire  what  money  he 
would  lend  him,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 
fliips  and  troops  he  would  fend  to  his  affiftance, 
if  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  England.  The  am- 
baffador  was  inflrucled  to  return  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible  with  an  anfwer  to  thefe  queflions 79.  He 
received  a  favourable  anfwer,  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  fent  fome  fliips,  loaded  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  into  Scotland  in  the  end  of  this,  or 
beginning  of  the  next  year. 8o 

Hoftiiities.  Robert  Bertoun,  the  brother  of  the  late  Andrew 
Bertoun,  had  long  folicited  for  letters  of  marque 
to  avenge  his  brother's  death  and  the  capture  of 

79  Epiftolse  Regum  Scotorum,  148.        8o  Abercromby,  p.  5 a  7. 
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his  fhips ;  and  as  foon  as  James  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  Englifh  fleet,  with  an  army  on 
board,  had  actually  failed  to  invade  France,  he 
granted  them.  Bertoun  failed  in  the  end  of 
May,  and  returned  to  Leith  in  July  with  fifteen 
prizes. 8r 

About  the  fame  time  James  endeavoured  to 
create  a  diverfion  to  the  Englifh  arms,  by  exciting 
an  infurre6lion  in  Ireland.  The  great  Odoniel, 
as  he  is  called,  vifited  the  court  of  Scotland,  and 
fwore  fealty  to  the  King,  who  entertained  him 
honourably  and  fent  him  home  to  raife  his  fol- 
lowers, and  make  war  upon  the  Englifh  in  that 
country. Sa 

Though  James  prepared  for  war,  he  did  not  Letters 
intermit  his  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  and  to 
bring  about  a  peace  between  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  France.  With  this  view  he  fent  an  am- 
baffador  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  this  year ; 
and  the  Pope  in  anfwer  to  his  earneft  folicitations, 
tranfmitted  to  him  letters,  expreffive  of  the 
highefl  efleem  and  warmefl  affection,  thanking 
him  for  mY  unwearied  labours  to  promote  peace, 
which  was  obftructed  only  by  his  undutiful  fon  the 
King  of  France,  who  would  not  fubmit  to  him, 
who  was  the  common  father  of  all  kings.  He 
fent  him  at  the  fame  time  a  copy  of  the  letters  he 
had  received  from  the  Ragufians,  concerning  the 
great  preparations  the  Turks  were  making  for 
invading  Italy ;  and  alfo  the  copy  of  a  letter  he 
had  written  to  the  King  of  France  on  that  fubject. 
This  laft  exhibits  a  moft  curious  fpecimen  of  cant- 

"  Abercrtmby.  p. 536.  **  Ibid*  p«5*7« 
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A.D.  151^.  ing  and  hypocrify.  Though  he  hated  Lewis  mor- 
*-  * — '  tally,  he  addreffed  him  as  his  moil  dear  ion,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  great  preparations  the 
abominable  Turks  were  making  for  invading 
Chriilendom*  "  But,  my  deareft  fon,  (faid  he,)  if 
"  thefeodiousTurksihouldcomewhatcantheydO 
"  more  cruel,  more  deteilable,  or  more  horrible5 
66  than  your  foldiers  did  after  the  battle  of  Ra- 
"  venna  ?"  He  put  him  in  mind  of  the  glory  his 
anceflors  had  acquired,  by  enriching  and  pro- 
tecting the  church,  and  conjures  him  not  to  tar- 
iiifh  all  that  glory  by  oppofing  him,  and  obilruc~l- 
ing  the  union  of  all  chriftian  princes  againfl  the 
enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith,  which  he  alone  had 
hitherto  obilruc~led.  He  tells  him,  that  he  and 
many  other  princes  had  lately  entered  into  a  moil 
holy  league  for  recovering  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
and  all  the  other  poffeffions  of  the  church  from 
him,  and  then  undertaking  an  expedition  againil 
the  Turks ;  and  obteils  him  by  the  bowels  of 
Jefus  Chriil  to  enter  into  that  moil  holy  league 
and  expedition S3.  Lewis  perfectly  well  knew 
that  the  pretended  holy  league  was  made  only 
againil  himfelf,  and  that  the  expedition  againil 
the  Turks  was  a  mere  pretence. 

James  Lewis  XII.  was  at  great  pains  to  conciliate  the 

to  friendihip  and  fecure  the  affiilance  of  the  King 
of  Scots,  when  all  his  other  allies,  except  the 
Duke  of  Gueldres,  had  abandoned  him  ;  and 
almoil  all  the  other  princes  of  Europe  had  com- 
bined againft  him.  One  of  the  arts  employed 
for  that  purpofe  would  appear  ridiculous  in  the 
prefent  age ;  but  in  that  age,  and  with  fuch  a 

93  Epiftolge  Reguw  Scotorum,  p.  15  6>— 165. 
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prince,  was  well  calculated  to  produce  the  defired 
effect.  Anne  of  Britanny,  Queen  of  France, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  gallant  prince,  an  admirer 
of  the  ladies  and  of  chivalry,  chofe  him  for  her 
knight  and  champion,  to  protect  her  in  her  dif- 
trefs  from  all  her  enemies  ;  and  fent  him  a  fliip, 
loaded  with  arms,  as  a  token  of  her  confidence 
that^he  would  ufe  them  in  her  defence84.  He 
was  proud  of  this  honour,  and  determined  to  act 
the  part  of  a  valiant  and  loyal  knight. 

As  Henry  had  fent  an  army  under  the  Mar-  Commif- 
quis  of  Dorfet  to  invade  Guienne,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  provide  againft  an  invafion  from 
Scotland,  by  giving  a  commiffion  to  Thomas 
Earl  of  Surry,  Augufl  6th,  to  array  all  the  de- 
fencible  men  in  Yorkihire,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Lancafhire,  to 
arm  and  train  them,  that  they  might  be  in 
readinefs  to  repel  the  Scots  whenever  it  ihould 
be  neceffary 8s.  The  Earl  of  Surry,  who  was 
lord  high  treafurer  and  earl  marlhal  of  Eng- 
land, executed  this  commiffion  with  great  ac- 
tivity and  fpirit,  the  neceffity  and  advantage  of 
which  foon  after  appeared. 

This  array  in  the  north  of  England,  and  fome  Letters  to 
intelligence  he  had  received,  made  James  ima-  Denmark, 
gine  that  an  invafion  of  Scotland  was  intended, 
to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  that  kingdom  to 
affifl  France.    This  we  learn  from  the  letters  he 
fent  to  his  uncle  John  King  of  Denmark  towards 
the  end  of  this  year.    He  acquaints  that  prince, 
that 'it  had  been  declared  in  the  parliament  of 
England,  (that  met  November  4th,)  "  That  it 

.**  Lifljr>  p«3$8.     Drummond,  p.  140 — 145.         *5  Rym.  p.339- 
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A.D.I5I2.  "  would  be  imprudent  to  invade  France  till  they 
«  had  firft  difabled  Scotland  :  That  the  King  of 
"  England  was  fo  much  elated  by  the  great  fub- 
"  fidy  he  had  got  from  his  parliament,  that  he 
"  boafted  he  would  invade  both  France  and  Scot- 
"  land  at  the  fame  time.  I  am  informed  (fays  he) 
"  by  my  friends  and  favourers,  that  the  great  pre- 
"  parations  the  Englifh  are  making  by  fea  and 
"  land  are  defigned  againft  us.    Being  afraid  to 
"  attack  the  French,  who  are  prepared  for  war, 
"  they  delign  fuddenly  to  affault  the  Scots,  who 
"  are  meditating  nothing  but  peace  and  concord. 
"  For  refitting  fuch  a  formidable  affault  we  are 
"  but  ill  prepared,  and  therefore  we  befeech 
"  Your  Majefty,  our  moft  dear  uncle,  to  provide 
"  as  ftrong  a  fleet  and  army  as  poffible,  and  fend 
"  them  to  the   affiilance  of  your  nephew  86." 
James  was  indeed  mifinformed  by  his  friends  in 
England  ;  but  that  he  entertained  thefe  appre- 
henfions  at  this  time  (December  1 2th,  A.  D. 
1512.)  there  can  be  no  doubt.     It  appears  alfo 
from  the  whole  of  this,  and  from  his  other  let- 
ters, that  he  earneftly  defired  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  a  war  between  France  and  England  ; 
but  fince  that  could  not  be  prevented,  he  thought 
it  moft  prudent  and  moft  generous  to  adhere  to 
the  ancient  allies  of  his  crown,  from  whom  he 
might  expe6l  affiftance  againft  the  ambitious 
attempts  of  his  two  powerful  neighbours.     "  It 
"  would  be  very  imprudent,  (fays  he  in  the  fame 
"  letter)  and  unfafe  for  us,  to  fuffer  the  Englifh 
tc  to  fubdue  France ;  for  then  there  can  be  no 

'!  Epiftolse  Regum  Scotorum,  p.  169. 
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"  doubt  that  they  would  make  themfelves  maf-  A.D.i5i2. 
«  ters  of  Scotland." 87  """^~" 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  every  thing  wore  A.D,  1513. 
a  hoflile  appearance  between  the  two  Britifh  na-  Negotia- 
tions; but  the  intercourfe  between  the  two  courts 
was  not  quite  broken  off.  James  propofed  to  fend 
an  embaffy,  conliiling  of  John  Lord  Drummond, 
Sir  Robert  Lawder,  Sir  John  Ramfay,  Sir  William 
Scot,  and  Mr.  John  Henrifon  ;  and  on  January 
25th,  Henry  granted  them  a  fafe-conduct  to  come 
into  England,  with  one  hundred  perfons  in  their 
company.  But  this  embaffy,  for  fome  reafon  now 
unknown,  was  never  fent.     Henry  alfo  gave  a 
commiffion  February  ift  to  William  LordConyers 
and  Sir  Robert  Drury,  to  meet  with  commiffioners 
of  the  King  of  Scots,  to  fettle  all  difputes  about 
the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  and  to  make  new  re- 
gulations for  the  better  obfervation  of  that  treaty. 
He  gave  another  commiffion  February  i5th  to 
Thomas  Lord  Dacres  and  Doctor  Nicholas  Weil,  to 
agree  with  commiffioners  of  Scotland  on  an  abo- 
lition of  all  thepafl  trefpafles  againft  the  perpetual 
peace88.  Doctor  Weft  came  to  the  court  of  Scot- 
land, March  i6th,  and  prevailed  upon  James  to 
agree  to  a  meeting  of  the  commiffioners  of  both 
Kings,  to  be  held  on  the  borders  in  the  beginning 
of  June.     Thefe  commiffioners  accordingly  met 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed  j  but  after  long 
debates  they  could  come  to  no  agreement89. 
This  was  owing  to  the  Englifh  commiffioners, 
who  infilled  upon  a  delay  to  the  i5th  of  October; 

87  Epiftol*  Regum  Scotorum,  p.  171.  w  Rym.  p.  346. 
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by  which  time  they  hoped  the^vent  of  the  expe- 
dition  into  France  would  be  known.  James  was 
greatly  irritated  at  this  attempt  to  deceive  him, 
and  from  that  time  relinquished  all  hopes  and 
thoughts  of  peace. 

Supplies,  Monfieur  la  Motte,  the  French  ambaffador, 
who  had  lately  made  feveral  voyages  between 
France  and  Scotland,  arrived  in  the  Clyde,  May 
24th,  with  four  Ihips  loaded  with  wine,  flour,  &c. 
About  the  fame  time  fome  Ihips  from  Denmark 
arrived  at  Leith  with  arms  and  ammunition90. 
James  being  thus  better  prepared  for  war,  be- 
came  more  indifferent  about  peace. 
A  fleet  There  was  one  way  in  which  James  had  it  in 

and  army  his  power  to  affift  his  ally  the  King  of  France, 
France.  without  fo  much  as  the  appearance  of  violating 
the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  with  England.  By 
an  article  in  that  treaty  it  was  agreed,  "  That  if 
"  the  King  of  England,  or  his  fucceffors,  made 
"  war  upon  any  of  the  allies  of  the  King  of  Scots, 
"  or  his  fucceffors,  the  King  of  Scots  fhouid  ab- 
"  ftain  from  invading  the  dominion  of  the  King 
"  of  England,  but  fhouid  be  at  liberty  to  affift 
"  his  ally  in  any  other  way,  and  that  fuch  affift- 
Cf  ance  fhouid  not  be  confidered  as  a  violation  of 
"  treaty91."  There  was  a  fimilar  article  in  fa- 
vour of  the  King  of  England.  King  James 
availed  himfelf  of  the  liberty  allowed  by  this  ar- 
ticle. He  had  a  confiderable  fleet  in  readinefs,  in 
which  there  were  three  fhips  of  uncommon  magni- 
tude for  thofe  times,  the  Michael,  the  Margaret, 
and  the  James.  He  gave  the  command  of  the 

50  Lefly,  p-358.  *l  Ryra.  tom.xii,  p.;z6. 
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fleet  to  James  Gordon,  a  fon  of  the  Earl  of  A.D.iji3. 
Huntly ;  and  of  four  thoufand  land  forces  on  V~~Y  ' 
board,  to  his  coufin  James  Earl  of  Arran.  Hav- 
ing received  intelligence  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  great  army,  had  invaded  France,  the 
fleet  failed  from  Leith  July  26th,  and  arrived 
fafe.  The  troops,  it  is  faid,  did  good  fervice  in 
the  war,  for  which  their  commander  was  reward- 
ed with  a  penfion,  and  the  privileges  of  their 
countrymen,  in  that  kingdom,  confirmed  and 
enlarged. 92 

It  would  have  been  fortunate,  as  well  as  pru-  Depre- 
dent,  if  James  had  been  contented  with  fending  dations- 
fuccours  to  his  ally ;  and  it  is  probable  he  would 
not  have  proceeded  any  farther,  if  he  had  not 
been  provoked  to  it  by  the  haughtinefs  of  his 
brother-in-law,  and  the  injuries  his  fubjects  had 
received  from  the  Engliih,  for  which  he  could 
obtain  no  redrefs.  Thefe  injuries  daily  increafed. 
As  foon  as  the  mifunderftanding  between  the 
two  monarchs  was  known,  the  borderers  broke 
loofe,  and  renewed  their  ufual  depredations. 
Towards  the  end  of  July  a  troop  of  Englifhmen 
having  plundered  a  part  of  the  Merfe,  King 
James  commanded  the  Earl  of  Hume  to  collect 
his  followers  and  revenge  the  injury.  The  Earl 
entered  England  Auguft  i3th,  at  the  head  of 
three  thoufand  men,  defolated  the  country,  and 
burnt  feveral  villages.  But  as  they  were  return- 
ing with  their  booty  in  great  fecurity,  they  fell 
into  an  ambufti,  were  defeated,  and  lofl  all  their 
plunder 93.  Though  this  was  no  great  matter  in 

91  Lefly,  p. 359.  93  Hall,  f.  ;>8.     Buchan,  p.  250. 
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AJ).i5i3.  itfelf,  it  had  a  very  bad  effect,  by  inflaming  the 
' — v — '  King's  refentment  beyond  meafure ;  it  rendered 
him  deaf  to  all  advice ;  ram,  violent,  and  preci- 
pitant, in  all  his  proceedings. 

Letter  to  James  fent  his  principal  herald,  Lion  king  at 
Kins  arms,  in  his  fleet  to  France,  with  a  long  letter  to 
King  Henry,  in  which  he  enumerated  all  the  in- 
juries he  had  received  from  him,  and  the  reafons 
he  had  to  declare  war  againfl  him  ;  the  chief  of 
which  were  thefe  following :  —  In  general,  his 
unfriendly  and  unfair  dealing  towards  him  in  all 
tranfactions,  and  on  all  occaiions  :  In  particular, 
his  approving  of  the  infidious  deceitful  conduct 
of  his  commiffioners  at  the  late  meeting  on  the 
borders,  by  the  frivolous  excufes  they  made  for 
their  producing  no  criminals,  and  by  their  infill- 
ing upon  a  delay  of  all  matters  till  October,  when 
it  had  been  promifed  that  all  things  fliould  be 
amicably  fettled  at  that  meeting: — his  refufing 
to  grant  a  fafe-conduet  to  an  ambaflador  he  had 
propofed  to  fend  to  him  ;  a  thing  that  had  never 
been  done  even  by  the  Turks: — his  retaining  the 
legacies  that  had  been  left  to  his  Queen  by  her 
brother  and  father,  out  of  hatred  to  him : — his  re- 
fufing  fatisf  action  for  the  (laughter  of  Andrew  Ber- 
toun,  (which  had  been  done  by  his  command,) 
and  Hill  detaining  his  (hip  :  —  his  protecting  the 
baftard  Heron,  who  had  killed  Sir  Robert  Ker, 
warden  of  the  middle  marches: — his  making  war, 
without  any  provocation,  on  his  two  nearefl  rela- 
tions and  beft  allies,  the  King  of  France  and  Duke 
of  Gueldres,  to  whom  he  muft  look  for  affiftance 

when 
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when  he  Hood  in  need.  He,  in  the  end,  intreats  A.D.  1513. 
him  to  defift  from  the  profecution  of  that  war 
immediately,  and  acquaints  him,  that  if  he  did 
not,  he  would  be  obliged,  in  confequence  of  his 
alliance  with  thefe  princes,  to  take  part  with 
them,  and  to  do  that  thing  which  he  trufted 
would  oblige  him  to  defift.94 

This  letter  was  prefented  to  Henry  by  Lord  Anfwer. 
Lion  in  the  camp  before  Terouenne,  who,  hav- 
ing perufed  it,  told  the  herald,  he  was  ready  to  re- 
turn an  anfwer  if  he  would  promife  to  report  it  to 
his  mafter.  "  I  am  (faid  he)  my  matter's  moil 
"  faithful  fervant,  and  bound  to  obey  his  com- 
"  mands,  but  not  thofe  of  any  other.  If  it  pleafe 
"  Your  Majefty,  you  may  communicate  your  an- 
"  fwer  in  writing,  which  I  mail  deliver ;  but  my 
"  mafter  requires  actions  rather  than  words."  Af- 
ter confultingwith  his  council,  Henry  delivered  a 
letter  to  the  herald,  dated  Auguft  i2th,  written 
with  great  afperity,  and  containing fomefevere  re- 
proaches, refilling,  in  very  pofitive  terms,  to  com- 
ply with  his  requifition  to  defift  from  theprofecu- 
tion  of  the  war  againft  the  King  of  France95.  But 
the  herald  was  detained  fo  long  on  the  continent 
by  contrary  winds,  that  this  letter  came  too  late. 

In  the  mean  time  James,  knowing  that  Henry  Stratagem. 
would  not  be  deterred  by  a  letter  from  profe- 
cuting  his  enterprife,  was  eagerly  engaged  in 
raifing  an  army  to  invade  England  in  perfon. 
From  that  his  queen  and  fome  of  the  wifeft  of 
his  nobility  endeavoured  to  difluade  him,  by  re- 

*4  Hollingfh.  P«*95.  95  Rym.  tom.xiii.  p.  380. 
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A.D.I5I3.  prefenting  the  weak  Hate  of  his  family  ;  that  hg 
*—~r — '  had  only  one  child,  an  infant  of  fixteen  months 
old ;  that  they  knew  his  native  intrepidity  would 
precipitate  him  into  danger ;  and  conjured  him 
to  cbrifider  in  what  danger  and  diilrefs  his  family 
and  his  country  would  be  involved,  if  he  was 
either 'killed  or  taken  prifoner.  When  all  the 
tears,  intreaties,  and  blandifhments  of  his  queen, 
and  all  the  arguments  of  his  counfellors,  were 
ineffectual,  they  had  recourfe  to  a  ftratagem. 
As  the  King  was  one  evening  at  vefpers  in  St. 
Michael's  church  in  Linlithgow,  a  tall  perfonage 
of  a  venerable  afpe6l»  with  a  long  beard,  drefTed 
in  a  gown  of  azure  blue,  girt  about  his  body 
with  a  white  lafh,  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd ;  and  leaning  on  the  King's  defk,  faid, 
"  I  am  fent  from  heaven,  O  king  !  to  warn  you 
"  not  to  proceed  on  your  intended  enterprife, 
"  which  will  be  unfortunate;  and  to  charge 
"  you  to  abftain  from  all  familiarities  with 
"  women,  or  the  confequences  will  be  mofl 
"  fatal."  Having  fpoken  thus,  he  retired.  When 
prayers  were  ended,  the  King  inquired  for  him, 
in  order  to  examine  him  :  but  he  could  not  be 
found ;  having,  moil  probably,  retired  to  his  ac- 
complices in  the  palace,  which  is  only  a  few 
paces  from  the  church.96 

King  All  the  arguments  and  arts  that  were  employed 

Tade^En"-  to  diffuade  or  deter  James  from  the  intended  ex- 
land,         pedition,  ferved  only  to  render  him  more  deter- 
mined and  precipitate.     Without  waiting  for  all 

96  Buchan.  lib.  xiii,  p.  251.     Buchanan  was  told  this  ftory  by  Sir 
David  Lindfay  of  the  Mount,  who  was  ftanding  near  the  King. 
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his  forces,  or  for  the  return  of  his  herald,  he  A.D.i5i3 
marched  with  the  troops  he  had  collected  to  the 
borders,  paiTed  the  Tweed,  Auguft  22d,  and  en- 
camped on  that  and  the  two  following  days  on 
Twifel-haugh.  At  that  place,  Augufl  24th,  he 
publifhed  an  act  or  declaration,  with  the  confent 
of  his  nobles,  "  That  the  heirs  of  all  who  were 
"  killed  or  died  in  the  army  during  that  expedi- 
"  tion,  mould  pay  nothing  for  their  wardfhip, 
"  relief,  or  marriage,  without  any  regard  to  their 
"  age."97 

The  army  in  a  few  days  made  themfelves  ma£  Takes 
ters  of  the  caftles  of  Wark,  Norham,  Heaton, 
and  Etat,  and  in  part  demoliihed  them.  The 
caflle  of  Ford  was  alfo  taken,  but  preferved  from 
demolition  by  the  lady  of  the  manlion.  In  this 
caftle,  it  is  faid,  James  forgot  the  charge  that 
had  been  given  him  by  the  apparition  at  Linlith- 
gow,  and,  captivated  by  the  converfation  or  per- 
fbnal  charms  of  the  lady,  mif,fpent  his  time,  and 
neglected  his  aifairs.  However  that  may  be  the 
army  remained  about  Ford  feveral  days  in  a  ftate 
of  inaction,  and  great  numbers  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  deferting  and  returning  home,  fome  to 
fecure  the  booty  they  had  got,  and  others  from 
difcontent,  or  to  avoid  fatigue  or  danger.  By 
this  mod  unfeafonable  defertion  the  army  was 
equally  weakened  and  dilpirited.98 

As  the  Englifh  had  long  expected,  fo  they  were  procced. 
well  prepared  for  this  invafion.     As  foon  as  the  ings  of  tht 
Earl  of  Surry  received  intelligence  that  the  Scots  ^  °f 

*>  Black  Arts,  f.iio. 
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AJD.I5I3.  were  beginning  to  collect  their  forces,  he  dif- 
u""""v '  patched  meflengers  to  all  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen in  the  northern  counties  to  meet  him, 
with  all  their  followers,  who  had  been  muilered 
and  trained  on  the  firft  day  of  September  at  New- 
caftle.  He  fet  out  from  York  Atiguft  27th  ;  and 
though  the  , roads  were  bad  and  the  weather 
flormy,  he  marched  day  and  night  till  he  ar- 
rived at  Durham ;  there  he  received  the  news 
of  the  furrender  of  Norham,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  impregnable,  and  whofe  captain  had 
promifed  to  keep  the  Scots  at  bay  till  the  King 
returned  from  France.  Having  received  the 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  from  the  prior,  he  pro- 
ceeded Auguft  3oth  to  Newcaftle,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  Lord  Dacres,  and  many  other 
chieftains,  with  their  followers.  Here  a  council 
of  war  was  held,  and  the  troops  from  all  parts 
were  appointed  to  rendezvous,  September  4th,  at 
Bolton  in  Glendale,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Ford,  where  the  Scots  army  lay.  The  Earl 
marched  from  Newcaftle  September  3d,  to  make 
room  for  the  forces  that  were  daily  coming  for- 
ward, and  arrived  at  Alnwick  that  evening, 
There,  on  Sunday  September  4th,  he  was  joined 
by  his  heroic  fon  the  Lord-admiral  of  England, 
with  a  body  of  choice  troops  from  the  Englifh 
army  before  Terouenne.  This  moft  fortunate 
junction,  at  fo  critical  a  time,  gave  great  joy  to 
the  Earl  his  father,  and  to  the  whole  army. " 
Defiance.  From  Alnwicfc  the  Earl  of  Surry  fent  a  herald 
to  the  King,  to  accufe  him  of  having  broken  the 

"HaB,  f.37,3*. 
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folemn  oath  he  had  taken  to  obferve  the  treaty  of  A.D.i5i3. 
perpetual  peace,  and  to  offer  him  battle  on  Fri-  w — ^— J 
day  September  9th,  if  he  dared  to  abide  till  then 
on  the  territories  of  his  mailer  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. The  Lord-admiral  fent  a  meffage  to  the 
King  by  the  fame  herald,  "  That  he  had  come 
"  from  the  continent  to  juftify  the  flaughter  of 
"  the  pirate  Andrew  Bertoun :  That  he  would 
"  take  no  quarter,  and  give  none  to  any  but  the 
$c  King."  James,  confulting  only  his  own  in- 
trepid fpirit,  accepted  the  offer  of  a  battle  with 
alacrity  ;  and  in  a  fhort  paper  written  by  his  fe- 
cretary,  vindicated  himfelf  from  the  accufation  of 
having  broken  his  oath,  by  obferving,  "  Our  bro- 
"  ther  was  bound  as  far  to  us  as  we  to  him  ;  and 
"  when  we  fwore  lail  before  his  ambaffadors,  in 
"  prefence  of  our  council,  we  expreffed  fpecially 
"  in  our  oath  that  we  would  keep  to  our  brother, 
"  if  our  brother  kept  to  us ,  and  not  elfe.  We 
"  fwear  our  brother  broke  firft  to  us100."  Wehear 
of  no  return  he  made  to  the  Lord-admiral. 

His  nobility  had  before  this  earneftly  impor-  Ad™*  of 
tuned  their  King  to  return  into  Scotland,  and  fup- 
ported  their  advice  with  ftrong  arguments.  "  He 
"  had  done  enough  (they  faid)  for  his  allies,  by 
"  detaining  fo  great  an  army  at  home,  and 
"  caufing  fo  many  troops  to  return  from  the 
"  continent.  He  had  alfo  gained  fufficient 
"  honour  by  taking  and  demoliming  fo  many 
"  caftles,  and  enriching  his  fubjects  with  the 
"  fpoils  of  their  enemies.  So  many  of  their  fol- 
"  lowers  had  gone  home  with  thefe  fpoils,  and 

w  Hall,  £.40. 
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A.D.i5i3.  "  thofe  who  remained  were  fo  much  weakened 
<b~-""v *  "  by  fatigue  and  fcarcity  of  provifions,  that  their 
"  army  was  become  fb  inferior  to  that  of  the 
"  enemy  both  in  flrength  and  numbers,  that  the 
"  riik  on  both  fides  was  not  equal.  Scotland 
"  hazarded  her  King,  and  almofl  all  her  nobi- 
"  lity  ;  England  only  a  part  of  her  nobility  and 
"  common  people :  nor  did  the  advantages  to 
"  be  gained  by  a  victory,  bear  any  proportion 
"  to  the  ruinous  confequences  of  a  defeat." 
Thefe  and  other  arguments  were  urged  with  fo 
much  warmth  by  Archibald  Bell-the-cat  Earl  of 
Angus,  that  the  King  in  a  pafiion  told  him, 
"  If  he  was  afraid,  he  might  be  gone."  Irri- 
tated at  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  which  he 
did  not  deferve,  and  forefeeing  the  confequence 
of  the  ram  imprudent  counfels  that  were 
adopted,  he  departed,  but  left  two  of  his  fons, 
and  the  greatefl  part  of  his  followers,  with  the 
army. I01 

Encamp  at  The  noblemen  and  other  chieftains  finding  the 
King  was  determined  to  give  the  Englifh  battle, 
intreated  him  to  choofean  advantageousfituation, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  remove  his  camp  from 
Ford  to  Flodden,  a  rifing  ground  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  on  the  fkirts  of  Cheviot.  This  was  a  very 
well  chofen  pofl,  which  might  have  been  made 
very  ftrong  by  a  little  art  and  labour.  But  thefe 
were  not  employed ;  only  a  battery  was  formed, 
and  mounted  with  cannon  pointing  directly  upon 
the  bridge  over  the  river  Till.  The  foldiers  built 
huts  of  earth,  and  covered  them  with  ftraw,  to 
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fcreen  themfelves  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  which  was  very  rainy,  and  there  waited 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

When  all  the  Englilh  forces  rendezvoufed  at  Aftrata- 
Bolton  September  5th,  they  were  found  to  g 
amount  to  twenty-fix  thoufand  fighting  men  well 
armed  and  appointed  in  all  refpeets,  and  impa- 
tient for  action.  They  marched  September  6th 
to  Woollerhaugh,  within  three  miles  of  the  Scots 
camp,  and  there  refled  all  the  next  day.  The 
Earl  of  Surry  having  difcovered  by  his  fpies  the 
fituation  the  Scots  had  chofen,  formed  a  fcheme 
which  he  hoped  would  make  them  relinquifh 
that  advantage.  Knowing  the  King's  undaunted 
courage  and  high  fenfe  of  honour,  he  wrote  a 
letter,  fubfcribed  by  himfelf  and  all  the  great 
men  in  his  army,  reproaching  him  for  having 
changed  his  ground  after  he  had  accepted  the 
offer  of  battle,  and  challenging  him  to  defcend, 
like  a  brave  and  honourable  prince,  into  the 
fpacious  vale  of  Milfield  that  lay  between  the 
two  armies,  and  there  decide  the  quarrel  on  fair 
and  equal  terms.  This  fcheme  did  not  fucceed. 
The  King  would  not  admit  the  herald  who 
brought  the  letter  into  his  prefence,  but  fent  him 
this  verbal  anfwer  :  "  That  it  did  not  become  an 
"  Earl  to  di&ate  to  a  King :  That^he  would  ufe 
"  no  difhonourable  arts,  arid  expected  victory 
66  from  the  juftice  of  his  caufe  and  the  bravery 
"  of  his  fubjects,  and  not  from  any  advantage 
"  of  ground.3 
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AJ>.i5xj.  The  Englifh  army  decamped  from  Wooller- 
^^^  haugh  September  8th  ;  but  inftead  of  marching 
the  Eng-  down  the  banks  of  the  Till  towards  the  Scots, 
^  they  panned  that  river  near  Wooller, directed  their 

courfe  towards  Berwick,  and  encamped  that 
night  at  Barmore.  This  made  the  Scots  noble- 
men imagine  that  the  enemy  defigned  to  pafs 
the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  plunder  the  fertile 
country  of  the  Merfe ;  and  they  importuned 
their  fovereign  to  decamp,  and  march  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  dominions.  But  he  declared 
that  his  honour  was  engaged,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  abide  there  all  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  battle. 10J 
The  two  The  Englifh  decamped  from  Barmore  Friday 
armies  in  m0rning  September  9th,  and  directed  their 
courfe  towards  the  Tweed ;  which  feems  to  have 
convinced  the  Scots  that  they  defigned  to  pafs 
that  river.  About  noon  they  fet  fire  to  their 
huts,  the  fmoke  of  which  prevented  them  from 
feeing  their  enemies,  who  had  changed  their  du 
reclion,  and  marched  with  great  expedition  to- 
wards the  Till.  When  the  fmoke  was  diffipated, 
the  Englifh.  infantry  were  feen  pafling  that  river 
by  Twifel  bridge,  and  the  cavalry  at  a  ford  a 
little  higher.  At  that  moment  Robert  Borthwick, 
who  commanded  the  artillery,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  King,  and  begged  his  permiflion  to 
fire  upon  the'bridge,  which,  he  faid,  he  could 
break  down,  and  prevent  the  rear  of  theenemjr 
from  pafling.  cc  If  you  fire  one  (hot  upon  the 
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"bridge"  (cried  the  infatuated  monarch)  "I  A.D,i5i3. 
"  will  command  you  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  ^  ""*"" 
"  quartered.  I  will  have  all  my  enemies  before 
"  me,  and  fight  them  fairly I04."  His  nobles 
preffed  him  to  take  his  flation  on  a  riling  ground 
in  the  rear  of  the  army,  whence  he  might  fee  the 
whole  field,  and  give  the  neceffary  commands. 
"  No,"  (faid  he,)  "  I  will  live  and  die  with  my 
"  brave  fubjects ;  and  if  we  obtain  the  victory, 
"  as  I  hope  we  ihall,  I  will  have  my  (hare  of 
"  the  honour  IOS,"  An  imprudent  and  fatal  re* 
folution. 

As  foon  as  the  Englifli  pafTed  the  Till  they  The  battle 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  each  confiding  of  a  °f  Flod* 
main  battle  (as  it  was  called)  in  the  centre,  and 
two  wings,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  referve  in  the 
rear  of  both  lines.  The  Scots  were  drawn  up 
in  one  line,  with  a  body  of  referve  in  the  rear. 
The  battle  began  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon by  a  difcharge  of  the  artillery  on  both 
fides.  Thofe  of  the  Scots  being  fituated  too 
high,  the  balls  flew  over  the  heads  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  but  thofe  of  the  Englifh  did  great  execu- 
tion, which  made  the  Scots  impatient  to  come 
to  a  clofer  engagement.  The  Earls  of  Huntley 
and  Hume  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  right 
wing  of  the  Englifh,  and  threw  it  into  diforder. 
The  undifcipiined  Highlanders  in  the  right  wing 
of  the  Scots  army  obferving  this  advantage,  be- 
came ungovernable,  broke  their  ranks,and  ruihed 
down  in  a  tumultuary  manner  upon  the  left 
wing  of  the  Englifh,  commanded  by  the  Lord 

*°4  Pitfcottie,  p.  1 1 6.       Ios  Abercromby,  p.  535.       Hollingfh.  p.  300. 
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A.D.i5i3.  Stanley.  They  were  received  with  a  calm  and 
fleady  courage ;  and  after  a  fierce  and  bloody 
flruggle,  in  which  their  two  leaders,  the  Earls  of 
Argyle  and  Lennox,  fell,  they  were  put  to  flight, 
and  purfued  a  considerable  way  up  the  hill.  By 
.this  time,  the  main  battle  of  the  Scots,  conducted 
by  their  King  on  foot,  (accompanied  by  hrs  ami- 
able and  accomplifbed  fon  the  Archbifhop  of  St» 
Andrews,  withfeveral  other  perfons  eminent  for 
their  rank  and  valour,)  had  engaged  the  main 
battle  of  the  Engliih,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Surry,affifted  by  his  valiant  fon  the  Lord-admiral. 
As  thefe  two  great  bodies  approached  each  other 
the  archers  difcharged  flights  of  arrows,  with  one 
of  which,  it  is  laid,  the  King  was  wounded. 
They  foon  came  to  a  clofe  engagement,  hand  to 
hand,  and  body  to  body,  with  fwords,  fpears, 
fpikes,  and  other  inftruments  of  death.  The 
Earl  of  Surry  was  fupported  by  his  fecond  line 
and  by  the  Lord  Stanley,  the  King  by  the  Earls 
of  Bothwell  and  Huntley,  and  their  followers. 
Then  the  battle  raged  with  uncommon  fury  and 
great  ilaughter,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the 
bloody  conteit,  without  its  being  known  who 
had  obtained  the  victory.  The  Englifh  retired  a 
little  from  the  field,  and  relied  all  night  upon 
their  arms.  The  Scots  having  loft  their  leaders,, 
and  being  near  their  own  country,  went  off  in 
fmall  parties  in  the  night,  fome  over  the 
Tweed  at  Coldftream,  and  others  by  the  dry 
marches.  The  Earl  of  Hume  and  his  nume- 
rous followers,  who  had  not  engaged  in  the 
laft  cruel  conflict,  and  others  who  joined  them, 

remained 
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remained  on  the  field  all  night,  employed  in 
flripping  the  dead,  and  retired  early  in  the  morn- 
ing with  their  booty,  leaving  the  cannon  behind 
them. I05 

When  the  Englifh  approached  the  field  of  bat-  Great  lofs 
tie  next  morning,  they  found  it  abandoned,  and  of  Scot3< 
no  enemy  to  be  feen,  which  gave  them  a  good 
title  to  claim  the  victory.  This  title  became 
much  clearer,  when  the  ftate  of  the  lofs  of  both 
armies  was  known.  In  point  of  numbers,  it  was 
nearly  equal  on  both  fides;  but  in  the  quality  and 
importance  of  the  perfons  flain,  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent. James,  impelled  by  his  natural  ardour 
and  intrepidity,  ruined  into  the  midft  of  danger ; 
and  his  nobles,  animated,  or  rather,  mifled  by 
his  example,  a6led  the  fame  part.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  was,  that  the  Scots  loft  their  King 
and  the  flower  of  their  nobility  ;  a  lofs  which  the 
moft  complete  victory  could  not  have  compen- 
fated.  The  King's  body  was  found  among  the 
dead,  and  known  by  the  Lord  Dacres,  who  had 
been  ambaffador  at  his  court  only  a  few  months 
before,  and  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
his  perfon.  It  was  conveyed  to  Berwick,  and 
there  fhewn  to  Sir  William  Scot  and  Sir  John 
Foreman  his  ferjeant-porter,  who  burft  into  tears 
at  the  fight,  and  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 

106  Defcriptions  of  this  famous  battle  have  been  given -by  all  our 
hiftorians,  of  both  nations,  and  by  feveral  foreigners."  Thofe  of  them 
who  lived  neareft  the  time,  feem  to  have  written  under  the  influence 
of  national  prejudices,  and  their  accounts  are  very  contradictory. 
The  above  is  what  hath  appeared  to  me  moft  probable,  and  neareft 
the  truth. 
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.  body  of  their  beloved  mafler107.  The  idle  con- 
tradictory  tales  of  his  efcape  from  the  battle  that 
were  long  believed  by  the  vulgar,  are  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  hiilory.  Alexander  Stewart,  Arch- 
bilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  King's  natural  fon, 
and  the  pupil  of  Erai'mus,  a  youth  of  great  hopes, 
was  found  dead  by  the  iide  of  his  royal  father  -9 
with  George  Hepburn,  the  marfhal  bifliopof  the 
ifles;  and  the  abbots  of  Kilvvinning  and  Inchef- 
fray.  No  fewer  than  twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords, 
and  about  four  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen 
of  Scotland  fell  in  this  fatal  battle  Io8 :  a  mofl  de- 
plorable lofs  to  fo  fmall  a  kingdom  ;  and  yet  the 
furvivors  were  not  difpirited.  '°9 

James  The  King's  body  was  embalmed  at  Berwick, 

buned*  and  fent  from  thence  to  the  monaftery  of  Sheene 
near  Richmond,  where  it  lay  a  confiderable  time 
unburied,  becaufe  he  had  been  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope  for  his  adherence  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  his  oppofition  to  the  holy  league. 
King  Henry  applied  to  the  Pope  to  take  oft*  the 
fentence  of  excommunication, that  he  might  bury 
his  late  brother-in-law,  (who  had,  he  faid,  exhi- 
bited figns  of  contrition  in  his  dying  moments,) 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  as  he  intended. 
His  Holinefs,  out  of  his  regard  to  the  King  of 
England,  to  the  royal  dignity  and  many  virtues 
of  the  late  King  of  Scotland,  granted  authority 
to  the  Bifhop  of  London  to  take  off  the  fentence 

'*>  Hall,  f  43. 
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of  excommunication,  if  upon  trial  he  found  fuffi- 
cient  evidences  of  his  contrition110.  This  farce 
was  accordingly  a6led;  the  dead  prince  was 
tried,  abfolved,  and  at  laft  buried,  not  in 
St.  Paul's,  but  in  the  monaftery  of  Sheene, 
where  his  body,  wrapt  in  lead,  was  feen  long 
after  by  Mr.  Stowe  the  hiftorian.  m 

James  IV.  was  killed  at  Flodden  September 
9th,  A.  D.  1513.,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  He  was 
of  a  middle  ftature,  remarkably  ilrong  and  agile. 
By  continual  exercife  he  became  capable  of 
bearing  very  uncommon  degrees  of  labour,  cold, 
third  and  hunger.  His  face  was  fweet  and 
amiable  ;  and  he  had  fo  great  a  command  of  his 
countenance,  if  not  of  his  paffions,  that  he  fel- 
dom  changed  colour  on  hearing  good  or  bad 
news.  He  was  eafy  of  accefs,  and  his  deport- 
ment was  at  once  dignified  and  affable,  never 
ufing  harfh  or  fevere  expreilions,  even  when  he 
was  offended.  He  excelled  in  all  the  martial  and 
manly  exercifes  that  were  admired  and  fafhion- 
able  in  his  time,  and  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure 
at  all  tilts  and  tournaments,  in  which  he  perfon- 
ated  King  Arthur,  or  the  favage  knight,  in 
honour  of  his  lady  the  Queen  of  France.  His 
fenfe  of  honour  washigh  and  a  little  romantic,  hav- 
ing imbibed  no  fmall  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  an- 
cient chivalry,  which  influenced  him  not  only  in 
his  diverfions,  but  in  his  moil  important  affairs. 
His  perfonal  courage  was  of  that  kind  which 
courts  rather  than  avoids  danger;  and  his  hiftory 
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AD.15I3-     ffords  a  flriking  proof  that  a  prince  may  have  too 
-v~"  "*  amuch  as  well  as  too  little  perfonal  courage,  and 

that  the  former  of  thefe  extremes  may  be  as  fatal 
to  himlelf  and  to  his  fubje6lsas  the  latter.  Though 
he  was  not  learned,  he  was  a  friend  to  learning, 
and  contributed  to  promote  it,  both  by  his  laws 
and  by  his  bounty.  Like  his  father,  he  had  a  tafle 
for  the  arts,  particularly  for  ecclefiaflical,  civil, 
and  naval  architecture.  He  built  feveral  churches 
in  a  good  flyle,  repaired  and  ornamented  his  pa- 
laces, and  his  great  fhip  the  St.  Michael  was 
univerfally  admired.  His  court  was  greater  and 
more  fplendid  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  or  indeed  than  his  revenues  could  well  af- 
ford. In  the  admin  iftration  of  juftice  he  was  as 
rigorous  as  he  was  equitable,  and  reduced  even 
the  remote  parts  of  his  kingdom  to  fome  degree 
of  order  and  fubmifiion  to  the  laws.  Some  of 
our  hiflorians,  particularly  Bifhop  Lefly,  are 

,  lavifh  in  their  praifes  of  his  piety  j  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  account,  was  not  of  the  rnoil 
rational  kind,  but  confifted  very  much  in  pilgri- 
mages to  the  Ihrines  of  different  faints  for 
obtaining  the  pardon  of  his  fins ;  and  in  doing 
this,  he  fome  times  added  to  their  number.  It 
was  in  one  of  thefe  pious  peregrinations  that  he 
feduced  the  Lady  Jean  Kennedy,  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Caffillis.  His  inordinate  paffion  for 
the  fex  was  indeed  the  greater!  blemim  in  hischa- 
ra6ler,  and  proved  one  of  the  caufes  of  his  ruin. 
Hisiflue.  James  IV.  had  by  his  queen  four  fons:  —  i. 
James,  born  February  25th,  A.D.  1508.,  who 
died  i4th  July  1510.  2,  Arthur,  born  2oth  Oc- 
tober 
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tober  1509.,  who  died  in  his  infancy.  3.  James,  A.D.  1513. 
born  jth  April  1511.5  who  fucceeded  him.  4. 
Alexander,  a  poilhumous  fon,  born  3oth  April 
1514.5  who  died  i5th  January  1517.  His  natural 
children  mentioned  in  hiftory  were  thefe  : —  i. 
Alexander,  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  Mary 
Boyd,  daughter  of  Archibald  Boyd  of  Bonfhaw. 
2.  Catherine,  married  to  James  Earl  of  Morton, 
by  the  fame  lady.  3.  James  Earl  of  Moray,  by 
Lady  Jean  Kennedy,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Caffillis.  4.  Margaret,  married  to  John  Lord 
Gordon,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Lord 
Drummond.  5.  Jean,  married  to  Malcolm  Lord 
Fleming,  by  Lady  Ifabel  Stewart,  daughter  of 
James  Earl  of  Buchan.112 


SECT.  II. 

From   the  Accession  of  James  V.,    A.D.   1513.?    to  his 
Death,  A.D.  1542. 

A  T  the  acceffion  of  James  V.  when  he  was  State  of 
L       only  one  year  five  months  and  four  days  Scotland- 
old,  Scotland  was  in  great  confufion  and  dif- 
trefs ;    a  fcene  of  forrow  and  lamentation  for 
the  lofs  of  the  King,  the  flower  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  of  fome  thoufands  of  inferior 
rank,  who  all  fell  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden. 
But  in  the  midft  of  this  diflrefs  no  fymptoms 
of  defpair  appeared,  no  thoughts  of  fubmiffion 
were  entertained.     An  invafion  was  expected, 

112  Crawford's  Hiftory  of  the  Stewarts,  p.sa.  $?,. 
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A.D.I5I3.  an(j  a  vigorous  refiftance  was  refolved 1I3.  Con- 
trary  to  their  expectation,  the  enemy  did  not 
difcover  a  great  inclination  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  gained.  A  troop  of  fixtyhorfe- 
men  ventured  to  pafs  the  Tweed  and  Coklftream 
on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  and  were  all  taken 
prifoners II4.  Though  the  Earl  of  Surry  was  fuf- 
ficiently  elated  by  his  vi6lory,  he  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  purfue  it,  but  difbanded  his  army 
and  returned  to  London,  which  gave  the  Scots 
leifure  to  fettle  their  government. 

TheQueen  The  late  king  had  by  his  lad  will  appointed  the 
Queen  to  be  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian 
to  her  fon,  while  fhe  continued  a  widow.  In  that 
capacity  fhe  called  a  convention  of  the  three 
eflates  to  meet  at  Stirling  December  21  ft,  where 
they  fwore  fealty  to  their  infant  monarch,  and 
then  adjourned  to  Edinburgh,  to  hold  a  parlia- 
ment"5. By  this  parliament  the  Queen  was  ac- 
knowledged regent,  though  no  woman  beforehad 
ever  borne  that  office  ;  but  a  cabinet  council  was 
appointed,  confining  of  James  Beaton,  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Huntley, 
and  Angus,  without  whofe  advice  fhe  was  to 
tranfacl  no  bufinefs  of  importance."6 
A.D.i5i4.  As  foon  as  the  Queen  was  thus  eftablifhed  in  the 
3rite?toetl  government,  fhe  wrote  to  her  brother,  the  Kingof^ 
herbro-  England,  earneflly  entreating  him  not  to  diflrefs 
her  and  her  infant  fon,  his  nearefl  relations,  by 
making  war  upon  them.  Henry,  who  was  natu- 
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rally  affeel  ion  ate  to  his  relations,  anfwered,  That  A.D.i5i4. 
the  Scots  fhould  have  either  peace  or  war  as  they 
inclined.  If  they  chofe  war,  they  fhould  have 
war;  if  they  chofepeace,  they  fhould  havepeace1'7. 
This  was  a  prudent,  as  well  as  a  humane  refolu- 
tion;  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  France, 
in  which  he  had  been  fhamefully  deferted  by  his 
faithlefs  confederates,  the  Pope,  theEmperor,and 
the  King  of  Spain.  A  truce  for  one  year  and  one 
day,  it  is  faid,  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year;  but  of  this  there  is  not  fufficient  evidence. 

The  Queen  was  delivered  of  a  fon  April  3oth,  The 
whowas  named  Alexander,  but  died  Januaryijth, 
A.D.  1517.  This  princefs  was  only  in  the  twenty-  "  ms 
fourth  year  of  her  age;  and  though  fhe  knew  that 
the  continuance  of  her  power  depended  on  her 
continuing  a  widow,  love  triumphed  over  ambi- 
tion, and  fhe  married,  Augufl  6th,  Archibald 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  without  having  con- 
fulted  her  brother,  the  King  of  England,  or  any 
of  her  own  council.  She  had  this  apology  to  make 
for  herfelf,  that  the  nobleman  fhe  had  chofen  for 
her  hufband  was  young,  handfome,  rich,  and 
powerful,  the  head  of  one  of  the  mofl  illuflrious 
families  in  the  kingdom.  This  marriage,  how- 
ever, was  unfortunate,  and  proved  the  fource  of 
much  difquiet  to  herfelf,  and  of  many  calamities 
to  Scotland. IlS 

On  the  day  after  the  Queen's  marriage,  Augufl 
yth,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  London,  between 
France  and  England,  in  which  the  Scots,  as  the 
allies  of  France,  were  comprehended,  on  the  fol- 

17  Drummond,  p.i56.     Buchan,  p.zj6.  "8  Lefly,  p.  370. 
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A.D.I5I4.  lowing  reafonable  conditions :  i .  That  the  Scots 
did  not  invade  England,  by  the  authority  of  their 
government,  after  the  i5th  of  September  next. 

2.  That  they  did  not  make  any  incurfion  without 
that  authority,  with  above  three  hundred  men. 

3.  That  they  intimated  their  willingnefs  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  peace  1I9.     This  is  a  proof  that 
there  was  no  truce  between  theEnglifh  and  Scots 
at  this  time.  It  is  alfo  a  proof  that  the  French  did 
not  deferve  the  reproaches  that  have  been  caft 
upon  them  by  fome  of  our  hiflorians,  of  having 
abandoned  the  Scots  in  this  treaty,  who  had  fuf- 
fered  fo  much  on  their  account120.     Lewis  XII. 
was  incapable  of  an  aclion  fo  diihonourable. 

Duke  of  No  fooner  were  the  Scots  delivered  from  all  ap- 
Aibany  prehenfions  of  a  war  with  England,  than  they  fell 
yernor.g°"  into  tne  moft  violent  internal  broils.  Thefe  were 
occafioned  partly  by  a  competition  for  the  arch- 
bilhopric  of  St.  Andrews,  which  mall  be  related 
in  its  proper  place,  and  partly  by  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage. When  that  marriage  was  made  public,  it 
gave  great  offence  to  feveral  of  theyoung  nobility, 
who  thought  themfelves  flighted,  and  to  fome  of 
the  ancient  counfellors,  who  had  not  been  con- 
fulted;  buttonone  more  than  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
Glafgow  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  two  of  the  cabi- 
net council  appointed  by  parliament.  The  Queen 
devolved  all  her  authority  upon  her  hufband,who, 
we  may  prefume,  was  not  a  little  elated  by  fo 
great  an  acceffion  of  honour,  power,  and  wealth, 
which  increafed  the  number  and  inflamed  the 

II?  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.419-  I3C  Lefly,  p.3;i. 
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paffions  of  his  enemies.  It  was  the  common  cry  A.D.i5i4. 
of  thefe  enemies,  that  the  Queen  had  forfeited  all 
title  to  the  government  by  her  marriage,  and  that 
another  governor  fhould  be  immediately  chofen. 
They  did  not  agree  fo  well  in  their  choice  of  the 
perfon  to  be  advanced  to  that  dignity.  Some 
propofed  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  King's  near  re- 
lation ;  but  Alexander  Lord  Hume,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  experience,  his  great  eilate, 
and  numerous  vaifals,  had  no  little  influence,  fo 
flrenuoufly  fupported  the  nomination  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  that  he  was  chofen,  arid  a  deputation 
was  fent  into  France,  to  invite  him  to  come 
immediately  into  Scotland,  to  take  upon  him  the 
government  of  the  kingdom. 1Zi 

John  Duke  of  Albany  flood  in4the  fame  relation 
to  the  King  with  the  Earl  of  Arran,  but  with  this 
advantage,  that  it  was  by  the  male  line.  The 
Earl  of  Arran  was  the  fon  of  the  Lady  Margaret, 
lifter  to  James  III. ;  the  Duke  was  the.  fon  of 
Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  to  that 
prince.  The  Duke  inherited  great  eftates  in 
France  by  his  mother  the  Countefs  of  Boulogne, 
was  in  high  favour  with  the  King  of  France,  and 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  able 
commander  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  Though 
LewisXII.  was  pleafed  to  fee  one  of  his  fubjects, 
on  whole  attachment  he  could  depend,  advanced 
to  the  government  of  Scotland,  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  give  umbrage  to  the  King  of  England, 
(with  whom  he  had  lately  concluded  a  peace,  and 
whofe  lifter  he  was  about  to  marry,)  by  fending 

111  Lefley,  p.  3  69.    Buchan.  p.  35  6. 
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A.D.i5i4.  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  fupplant  his  other  lifter, 
the  Queen  of  Scotland.  Nor  was  the  Duke 
very  willing  to  undertake  the  government  of  a 
nation  to  whofe  language,  laws,  and  manners 
he  was  a  flranger,  till  he  knew  with  what  powers 
he  was  to  be  inverted,  and  what  advantages  he 
was  to  enjoy.  In  particular,  he  infifted  on  being 
reflored  to  his  father's  honours  and  eftates  that 
had  been  confifcated  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 
He  fent  his  friend,  Monfleur  De  La  Beaute",  who 
arrived  in  Scotland  November  2oth,  to  excufe 
his  not  coming  till  after  the  King  of  France's 
marriage,  (at  which  he  was  obliged  to  attend,) 
and  to  fettle  all  preliminaries.  His  party  was 
now  fo  flrong  that  preliminaries  were  foon  fet- 
tled \  he  was  reflored  to  all  his  father's  honours 
and  eftate ;  and  by  way  of  fecurity,  the  caftle  of 
Dunbar  was  delivered  to  his  ambaffador. 122> 

In  the  mean  time  Scotland  was  a  fcene  of  the 
Deplorable  mofl  deplorable  anarchy.  The  heads  of  clans  pur- 
Scotland,  fued  their  family  feuds  without  reflraint;  thieves 
and  robbers  followedtheir  infamous  employments 
with  impunity;  the  poor  andpeaceable  were  plun- 
dered and  oppreffed.  The  Queen,  or  rather  the 
Earl  of  Angus  in  her  name,  continued  to  exercife 
fome  authority;  but  it  ferved  only  to  increafe  the 
diforders  of  their  country,  and  the  number  and 
violence  of  their  own  enemies.  Provoked  at  the 
exclamations  of  Beaton,  Archbiftiop  of  Glalgow, 
againft  their  marriage,  they  deprived  him  of  the 
office  of  chancellor.  This  inflamed  his  refent- 
ment  beyond  meafure.  He  put  on  armour  under 

Iai  Drummond,  p.itfo. 
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his  pontifical  robes,  came  to  Edinburgh  at  the  A.D.IJI^. 
head  of  the  vaffals  of  his  fee,  and  being  joined  ^  ~"v"~ 
by  the  Hamiltons,  fought  a  kind  of  pitched 
battle  againfl  Angus  and  the  DouglalTes  in  the 
ilreets  of  the  metropolis  I23.  In  this  action  the 
prelate  and  his  friends  were  put  to  flight,  about 
feventy  were  killed,  and  among  thefe  were  feve- 
ral  perfons  of  rank.  The  Earls  of  Lennox  and 
Glencairn  took  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton  by  fur- 
prife,  and  turned  out  the  Lord  Erfkine  and  his 
garrifon  "4.  Thefe  and  other  diforders  made 
the  nation  in  general,  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
favoured  the  French,  impatient  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  from  whofe  adminiflra- 
tion  they  expected  great  advantages.  The  pre- 
valence of  the  French  party,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  were  fo  great  at  this 
time,  that  the  Queen  and  her  hulband  thought 
it  prudent  to  fecure  an  aiylum  in  England ; 
and  on  January  23d,  they  obtained  a  fafe-con- 
duct  for  themfelves  and  three  hundred  perfons 
in  their  company,  to  come  into  England  and 
refide  in  it  one  year. J2S 

Though  the  Duke  of  Albany  had  been  much  Arrival  of 
importuned  by  his  party  in  Scotland  to  haften  dieAI?tuke 

,  .        /  of  Albany. 

his  arrival  in  that  kingdom,  he  was  detained  in 
France  feveral  months  by  various  events ;  parti- 
cularly by  the  marriage  of  Lewis  XII.  with  the 
Princefs  Mary  of  England,  the  death  of  that 
prince,  the  acceffion  of  Francis  I,,  and  the  ne- 
gotiations of  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. While  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  it 

"3  Pitfcottie,  p.  iai.         "4  Lefly>p.374«         "s  Rym.p.473. 
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A.D.I5I5-  was  n°t  thought  prudent  to  provoke  Henry,  by 

' — * fending  the  Duke  into  Scotland.    But  the  treaty 

of  peace  (in  which  the  Scots  were  included) 
having  been  figned  April  5th,  he  was  permitted 
to  depart  with  a  convoy  of  eight  {lout  (hips, 
and  landed  May  i8th  at  the  town  of  Ayr. I26 
Parlia-  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  parties  crowded 
ment.  frOm  all  corners  to  attend  the  Duke,  as  foon  as 
they  heard  of  his  arrival,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  capital.  The  Queen,  yielding  with  a  good 
grace  to  a  torrent  that  me  could  not  flem,  met 
him  between  Glafgow  and  Edinburgh,  with  her 
congratulations,  which,  we  may  prefume,  were 
not  very  lincere  l~7.  In  a  parliament  that  met  at 
Edinburgh,  July  i2th,  the  three  eftates  took  an 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  as 
guardian  to  the  King,  and  governor  of  the  king- 
dom during  the  King's  minority  ;  and  the  Duke 
took  an  oath  to  protect  them  in  all  their  liber- 
ties, and  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  The  Duke  was  put  in  poffeffion  of  all  his 
father's  eftates  and  honours,  and  his  titles  in  all 
public  acts  were  thefe  :  John  Duke  of  Albany, 
Earl  of  March,  Mar,  and  Garcoch,  Lord  of 
Annandale  and  the  Me  of  Man,  tutor  to  the 
King,  and  Regent  of  Scotland. I2S 
Peace.  The  Duke  immediately  after  he  landed  entered 

upon  the  government,  and  wrote  from  Glafgow, 
May  22d,  to  the  King  of  France  ;  notifying  his 
approbation  of  a  letter  that  had  been  written  to 

126  Rym.  p«476 — 487.     Epift.  Regum  Scotorura,  p. 433. 

137  Drummond,  p.  160. 
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that  King  by  the  council  of  Scotland  three  days 
before  his  arrival;  giving  their  confent  to  be  com- 
prehended  in  the  peace  he  had  lately  made  with 
England.  The  letter  of  the  Scots  council,  which 
he  thus  approved,  was  a  very  Ipirited  perfor- 
mance ;  in  which  they  told  the  King  of  France, 
that  they  had  entertained  no  thoughts  of  a  peace 
or  truce  with  England,  but  had  been  refolvecl 
upon  revenge  ;  and  that  it  was  out  of  refpect  to 
him,  and  at  his  earned  requefl,  that  they  con- 
fented  to  be  comprehended  in  the  peace. I29 

A  land  of  peace  with  England,  though  cer-  The  laws 
tainly  not  very  cordial,  being  thus  reftored,  the  executed- 
Duke  applied  himfelf  with  vigour  to  correct  the 
internal  diforders  of  the  ftate,  by  eflablHhing 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  bringing  thofe 
who  violated  them  to  juflice.  To  convince  the 
great  that  they  were  no  longer  to  commit  acts  of 
violence  with  impunity,  he  brought  the  Lord 
Drummond  to  trial,  for  having  given  the  Lord 
Lion  a  blow  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  con- 
fifcated  his  eftate,  and  with  great  difficulty  was 
prevailed  upon  to  fpare  his  life IJ0.  One  Peter 
MofFat,  a  noted  robber,  having  had  the  impu- 
dence to  appear  at  court,  was  feized,  condemned, 
and  executed ;  which  ftruck  terror  into  all  his 
affociates  and  others  of  a  fimilar  character131. 
By  thefe  and  other  fpirited  acts  of  juftice,  a 
vifible  change  was  foon  produced  on  the  ftate  of 
the  country ;  and  fecurity,  peace,  and  good 
order,  were  introduced. 

129  Rym.  p.joS— 512.  *J»  Lefly,  p.  360. 

131  Buchaa.  p.  25  8. 
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A.D.IW  Henry  VIII.  was  far  from  being  pleafed  with 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  the 

the  Pope,  government  of  Scotland,  as  he  knew  him  to  be 
wholly  devoted  to  France.  He  attempted  there- 
fore to  deprive,  him  of  that  government,  by 
aiTuming  it  to  himfelf,  on  account  of  his  being 
uncle  to  the  young  King,  and  confequently  the 
natural  guardian  of  his  perfon,  and  protector  of 
his  dominions.  This  claim,  which  Henry  had 
communicated  to  the  Pope,  roufed  the  indigna- 
tion and  jealoufy  of  the  Scots.  They  wrote  a 
very  flrong  letter  to  His  Holinefs  July  ^d,  in  which 
they  declared,  that  their  King,  with  the  confent 
of  the  three  eflates,  and  of  the  Queen  his 
mother,  had  chofen  his  nearefl  relation  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  for  his  guardian  and  governor 
of  his  kingdom  ;  that  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in 
their  minority,  had  never  needed  any  foreign 
protectors ;  and  particularly  that  the  kings  of 
England,  though  they  had  often  attempted  it, 
had  never  obtained  any  authority  over  them,  or 
direction  in  their  affairs.  In  the  conclufion,  they 
conjure  the  Pope  not  to  confider  any  perfon  as 
governor  of  Scotland  but  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  to  grant  the  prelacies  of  the  kingdom  only 
on  his  nomination. r32 

The  Re-         Though  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  an  accom- 

ceiv«dC"  pli&ed  prince,  and  animated  with  the  bell  inten- 
tions, belaboured  under fome  difadvantages,  that 
rendered  his  adminiflration  neither  fo  comfort- 
able to  himfelf,  nor  fo  beneficial  to  his  country, 
as  it  would  otherwife  have  been.  A  flranger  to 

*3a  Rym.  p.  513.     Epift.  Regum  Scotorum,  p**22» 
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the  language,  laws,  and  manners  of  the  people 
in  general,  and  unacquainted  with  the  characters, 
connexions,  and  circumftances  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  nation,  he  was  expofed  to  the  danger 
of  being  deceived,  and  infected  with  the  paffions 
of  thofe  from  whom  he  received  his  information. 
This  actually  happened.  John  Hepburn,  Prior 
of  St.  Andrew's,  unfortunately  gained  his  confi- 
dence, and  gave  him  fuch  impreffions  as  he 
pleafed.  Hepburn  was  eloquent,  plauiible,  and 
infinuating,  but  deceitful,  covetous,  and  vindic- 
tive ;  inflamed  with  the  moil  implacable  hatred 
againft  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the  Lord  Hume, 
becaufe  they  had  fuccefsfully  oppofed  his  preten- 
iions  to  the  primacy.  He  laboured  therefore  with, 
much  art  and  am'duity  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  , 
Regent  from  thofe  two  noblemen,  and  to  infpire 
him  with  jealoufy  of  their  power  and  ambition  ; 
and  his  labours  were  too  fuccefsful. I33 

The  Lord  Hume  foon  perceived  a  change  inthe  Aeon- 
countenance  and  behaviour  of  the  Regent  to-  fPirac7 
wards  him,  which  he  could  not  bear  with  pa- 
'tience.  Irritated  at  his  ingratitude, and  too  proud 
to  endure  contempt,  he  refolved  upon  revenge, 
and  determined  to  pull  him  down  from  the  emi- 
nence to  which  he  had  raifed  him.  With  this 
view  he  folicited  a  reconciliation  with  the  Queen 
and  her  hufband,  which  was  eafily  obtained ;  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  Queen  mould  fly  with  her 
two  fons  into  England,  and  put  herfelf  and  them 
under  the  protection  of  her  brother.  But  this 

133  Buchan.  p.  258. 
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A.D.15I5-  m*>ft  dangerous  plot  being  difcovered  to  the  Re- 
gent, he  flew  to  Stirling  Augufl  loth,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  caflle,  and  committed  the  two 
princes  to  the  cuftody  of  three  noblemen  on 
whofe  fidelity  he  could  depend. I34 

The  con.         The  confjpirators  finding  that  their  plot  was 
fTyToEng-  difcovered,  confulted  their  fafety  by  flight.     The 
Und.          Lord  Hume, with  his  brother  William,  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  mofl  refolute  followers,  retired  into 
England,  where  they  were  well  received.     The 
Queen,  and  her  hufband  the  Earl  of  Angus,  took 
fanetuary  in  a  nunnery  at  Coldilream,  and  there 
waited  the  return  of  a  mefTenger  they  had  fent  to 
the  court  of  England.     The  mefTenger  returned 
with  orders  to  the  Lord  Dacres,  warden  of  the 
marches,  to  receive  the  Queen  of  Scotland  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  her  rank,  and  conduct  her 
to  the  caflle  of  Harbotle.    'In  that  caflle  me  was 
delivered,  October  7th,  of  a  daughter,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  who  became  the  mother  of 
Lord  Darnly,  and   the   grandmother   of  King 
James,  the  firfl  monarch  of  Great  Britain.135 

The  Queen's  retreat,  or  rather  flight,  gave  no 
little  uneaiinefs  to  the  Regent.  He  wifhed  to  pre- 
ferve  peace  with  England,  and  he  apprehended 
that  Ihe  would  give  fo  provoking  a  reprefentation 
of  his  conduct  as  would  produce  a  war.  To  pre- 
vent this  he  difpatched  an  ambafTador  toLondon, 
to  exprefs  the  great  furprife  and  forrow  he  had 
felt  on  the  Queen's  retreat;  to  declare  that  he  had 
given  her  no  reafon  for  taking  that  Hep ;  and  to 

«*  Buchan.  p. 3^9,     Lefly;  p. 377.  I35  Ibid. 
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give  the  ftrongeft  afTurances  that  if  fhe  would  A.D.i5i5. 
return  (he  ftiould  be  treated  With  all  poffible  re- 
fpe£t  and  honour,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  all  her 
pofTeffions  and  rights  in  peace  13<s.  Thefe  decla- 
rations prevented  a  war,  but  did  not  induce  the 
Queen  to  return. 

The  Lord  Hume,  and  the  defperadoes  whofol-  Lord 
lowed  him,  haraffed  the  borders  of  Scotland,  in 
the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  with  fre- 
quent incurfions,  which  fo  irritated  the  Regent, 
that  he  caufed  all  their  houfes  and  lands  to  be 
feized,  and  marched  with  fome  troops  to  the 
borders,  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  depredations.  The 
Earl  of  Angus,  who  had  remained  quiet,  having 
received  a  private  invitation,  and  promife  of  im- 
punity, came  to  the  Regent  and  was  very  favour- 
bly  received.  The  Lord  Hume  and  his  brother, 
either  encouraged  by  this,  or  difpirited  by  their 
lofTes,  came  October  6th,  and  threw  themfelves 
at  the  Regent's  feet,  and  implored  his  mercy; 
but  they  did  not  meet  with  the  fame  favourable 
reception.  They  were  conduced  to  Edinburgh, 
committed  to  the  caftle,  to  the  cuftody  of  their 
brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  with  a  decla- 
ration, that  if  he  iuffered  them  to  efcape  he 
Ihould  be  confidered  as  guilty  of  high  treafon. 137 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impoffible,  to  difcover  Rebellion. 
thefecret  motives  that  influenced  the  conduct  of 
that  powerful  turbulent  nobleman  Alexander 
Lord  Hume  on  many  occafions,  and  particularly 
in  the  great  exertions  he  ufed  to  deprive  the 
Queen  of  the  regency,  to  prevent  the  election  of 

I3*  Buclian,  p.*59.  137  Lefly,  p  378. 
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the  Earl  of  Arran,  his  fifter's  huiband,  and  to 
promote  the  ele6iion  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  an 
abfolate  ftranger.  But  he  difcov7ered  no  little 
art  in  his  attempts  to  pull  down  Albany  from 
the  high  flation  to  which  he  had  contributed  fo 
much  to  raife  him.  He  not  only  drew  his  two 
mod  mortal  enemies,  the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  into  a  plot  againil  the  Regent,  but  he 
now  prevailed  upon  his  keeper,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
to  betray  his  trull,  by  fetting  him  and  his  brother 
at  liberty,  and  even  to  join  with  them  in  an  open 
rebellion138.  They  all  three  went  out  of  the 
caftle  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  the 
month  of  Oclober,  and  made  all  poffible  hafte  to 
raife  their  followers. 

The  Regent,  greatly  incenfed  at  the  treachery 
of  Arran  and  the  inveteracy  of  Hume,  raifed  a 
body  of  troops  with  his  ufual  celerity,  and  invert- 
ed the  caftle  of  Hamilton,  refolving  to  raze  it  to 
the  foundation.  But  this  cattle  contained  a  very 
powerful  defender,  who  faved  both  it  and  its 
owner  from  deftruction.  This  was  the  Lady 
Margaret  Stewart  Countefs  Dowager  of  Arran, 
daughter  of  James  II.,  fifter  of  James  III.,  and 
aunt  of  James  VI.  and  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 
At  the  earned  fupplication  of  this  venerable 
lady,  the  Duke  defifted  from  the  fiege,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  pardon  her  fon,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  upon 
his  fubmiflion.  The  Earl  informed  of  this,  fub- 
mitted  and  was  pardoned139.  The  Lord  Hume, 
not  having  fo  powerful  an  interceffor,  was  not 
treated  with  the  fame  lenity.  By  a  parliament 
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that  was  fitting  at  the  time  of  his  efcape,  he  and  AD. 
his  two  brothers,  David  and  William,  were  de- 
clared  rebels,  and  their  eftates  confilcated.  The 
Humes,  enraged  by  thofe  fevere  proceedings  re- 
turned to  their  predatory  incuriions;  in  one  of 
which  they  burnt  the  town  of  Dunbar,  only  twenty- 
feven  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Such  were  the  con- 
fufions  that  reigned  in  Scotland,  A.  D.  1515. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  two  kingdoms  met 
at  Coldingham  in  January,  A.  D.  1516.,  and  con-  Atruce* 
eluded  a  truce  from  the  middle  of  that  month  to 
Whitfunday.  After  much  oppofition  from  the 
Scots  commiffioners  the  Lord  Hume  was  com- 
prehended in  this  truce,  which  laved  that  turbu- 
lent chieftain  once  more  from  the  deftruclion 
with  which  he  was  threatened.  His  attainder 
was  taken  off  by  a  parliament  that  met  in  May, 
and  he  was  refiored  to  his  eflate  and  honours  ; 
but  with  this  exprefs  declaration,  that  if  he  com- 
mitted any  new  acts  of  rebellion  or  difobedience, 
all  his  former  crimes  ihould  be  remembered 
againfl  him  in  judgment.  14° 

The  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  Earl  of  Angus  Queen 
the  Queen's  hufband,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  IngVfh* 
her  to  return  to  Scotland, by  giving  her  the  flrong-  court- 
ell  affurances  of  an  honourable  reception,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  all  her  rights141,  but  in  vain ;  Ihe 
was  a  princefs  of  ftrong  paffions,  and  when  once 
offended  not  eafily  appeafed.     Having  ipent  the 
winter  and  fpring  at  the  caflle  of  Harbotle,  ihe  fet 
out  for  London,  where  fhe  arrived  May  3d,  and 

149  Drummond,  p.  166.     Lefly,  p.  382. 
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A.D.iji6.  was  received  in  the  mod  affe6bionate  manner  by 
her  brother  King  Henry  and  her  lifter  Mary, 
Queen  Dowager  of  France. I42 

Corre-  The  Queen  of  Scotland  did  not  conceal  her 

animofity  againll  the  Duke  of  Albany,  or  her 
fears  for  the  fafety  of  her  fon  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
uearerl  heir  to  his  crown;  and  ihe  feems  to  have 
infpired  her  brother  with  the  fame  paffions.    Am- 
barTadors  from  Scotland  were  then  in  London  ne- 
gotiating a  truce,  and  by  them  Henry  fent  a  letter 
to  the  three  eftates,  expreffing  in  very  flrong 
termshis  apprehenironsfor  the  fafety  of  the  infant 
King  his  nephew,  and  intreating  them  to  divefl 
the  Duke  of  Albany  of  the  regency,   and  oblige 
him  to  return  to  France,  as  the  only  means  of 
preferving  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
To  this  letter  the  parliament  of  Scotland  returned 
a  refpectful,  but  very  fpirited  anfvver  ;  in  which 
they  gave  the  Duke  of  Albany  a  very  high  cha- 
racter, for  his  wifdom,  probity,  and  honour,  and 
his  tender  care  of  the  perfon  of  their  young  King; 
"  againft  whom/'  faid  they,  "  we  firmly  believe 
"  he  would  not  attempt  any  thing,  to  obtain  the 
"  three  kingdoms  of  France,  England,  and  Scot- 
"  land."     They  vindicated  their  own  conduct  in 
chufing  the  Duke  to  be  regent  of  the  kingdom 
and  tutor  of  the  King,  as  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  their  country  and  practice  of  their  anceftors  ; 
and  declared,  that  they  could  not  deprive  him  of 
the  high  office  to  which  they  had   voluntarily 
raifed  him,  without  diihonouring  themfelves  I43. 
This  letter  was  fubfcribed  and  fealed  by  all  the 
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prelates  and  lords  of  parliament  at  Edinburgh  A.D.i5i6. 
July  4th,  A.  D.  1516. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  fent  his  friend,  the  Count 


de  Fayette,   to  the  court  of  England  with  this  fiuons* 
letter,  together  with  certain  propofitions  from 
himfelf,  tending  to  remove  mifunderflandings, 
and  promote  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Thefe  propofitions,  ten  in  number,  were  well 
calculated  to  prefer  ve  peace  upon  equitable  terms; 
but  contained  no  conceffions  that  indicated  a  fear 
of  war,  and  breathed  the  fame  bold  independent 
fpirit  with  the  parliament's  letter.     They  were 
referred  by  Henry  to  his  favourite,  Cardinal 
Wolfey  ;  and  that  haughty  prelate  affented  to 
them  all  5  with  a  few  trivial  explanations,  to  fave 
the  appearance  of  an  implicit  compliance.     For 
example,  by  the  eighth  article  it  is  propofed,  that 
the   cuftody  and  fafe-keeping  of  the   King  of 
Scots  fhouid  belong  to  the  members  of  his  coun- 
cil and  the  three  eilates  of  parliament,  and  that 
no  other  perfon  fhould  prefume  to  intermeddle 
with  it.    Though  this  article  was  evidently  'con- 
trived  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  King  of 
England,  the  Cardinal  afTen  ted  to  it,  with  this 
unmeaningaddition,"  provided  the  King  of  Scots 
"  be  fafely  kept."     Three  of  the  articles  were 
calculated  to  engage  the  Queen  Dowager  to  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  which  the  Duke  of  Albany  very 
much  defired  ;  knowing  Ihe  could  do  him  lefs 
hurt  there,  than  in  the  court  of  England.     The 
Cardinal,  in  his  mailer's  name,  figned  his  aiTent 
to  all  the  propofitions  July  24th  ;  and  on  the  lad 
day  of  that  month  he  figned  a  prolongation  of  , 

the 
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A.D.ij?i6.  the  truce  to  November  3oth,  A.  D.  1517.,  that 
*>-~s~—  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  kingdoms  might 

have  time  to  negotiate  a  peace. !44 
Execu-  The  prolongation  of  the  truce  with  England 
gave  the  Regent  leifure  to  attend  to  the  internal 
police  of  the  country,  and  to  call  the  moil  dan- 
gerous difturbers  and  plunderers  to  an  account. 
The  Baron  of  Strouan, a  highland  chieftain, who, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers  of  his  own  clan, 
had  long  haraffed  the  neighbouring  countries, 
was  apprehended  by  the  Earl  of  Athol,  and  be- 
headed at  Logurial,  which  ftrtick  terror  into  the 
other  plunderers  of  the  remote  parts I45.  The  next 
perfonhe  attacked  was  of  a  higher  rank  and  much 
greater  power.  This  was  Alexander  Lord  Hume, 
hereditary  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  warden  of 
all  the  marches,  and  the  head  of  a  numerous  and 
warlike  clan ;  a  nobleman  formidable  by  his 
power  and  riches,  but  Hill  more  formidable  by 
his  artful,  factious,  and  daring  character.  While 
the  Regent  refided  at  Faulkland  in  Auguft  this 
year,  Hepburn,  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  often 
with  him  in  private,  and  filled  his  mind  with  fo 
much  dread  and  jealoufy  of  Lord  Hume,  that  he 
determined  his  de(tru6lion.  To  accomplifli  this, 
he  came  to  Edinburgh  in  September,  and  called 
a  convention  of  the  nobles,  to  which  he  invited 
Lord  Hume  by  particular  letters,  earneilly  in- 
treating  his  attendance,  He  accordingly  let 
out,  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  feveral  of  his 
friends,)  accompanied  by  his  brother  William, and 
his  friend  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Firnehurft.  They 
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were  received  by  the  Regent  with  every  mark  A.D.i5i6. 
of  regard  they  could  defire,  but  were  foon  after 
feized  and  committed  to  different  prifons.  They 
were  not  luffered  to  languifh  long  in  confinement. 
The  Lord  Hume  and  his  brother  were  brought 
to  their  trial  October  loth.  The  recent  offences 
of  which  they  were  ticcufed  were  probably  not 
very  great,  but  advantage  was  taken  of  that  fin- 
gular  claufe  in  their  lafl  pardon,  "  That  if  they 
"  committed  any  new  offences,  their  pardon 
"  fliould  be  null  and  void,  and  all  their  former 
"  crimes  fliould  be  laid  to  their  charge."  This 
was  accordingly  done ;  they  were  found  guilty 
of  treafon,  and  fentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and 
their  heads  to  be  fet  up  on  the  gates  of  Edin- 
burgh. This  fentence  was  executed  on  the  Lord 
Hume  October  nth,  and  on  his  brother  the  day 
after146.  Sir  Andrew  Ker  made  his  efcape. 
This  infidiousandfevere  proceeding  excited  fears 
and  fufpicions  in  fome  of  the  nobility,  and  a  third 
for  revenge  in  the  friends  of  the  ruined  family. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  had  found  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  Albany 
office,  and  wiihed  for  a  fair  occafion  of  return-  |oes  to 

r  ranee. 

ing  to  France  to  vifit  his  family,  and  to  attend 
to  his  affairs  in  that  country.  Such  an  occa- 
fion now  offered.  Francis  I.  fent  an  ambaf- 
fador  into  Scotland  in  the  fpring,  A,  D.  1517., 
to  folicit  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  league 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  Duke 
prevailed  upon  a  convention  of  the  eftates  to 
give  him  a  commiffion  to  negotiate  that  affair  at 
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A.D.i5i7.  the  court  of  France,  upon  his  giving  them  a 
"""**""  J  promife  he  would  return  in  fix  months.  Before 
his  departure,  he  conflituted  the  Earls  of  Arran, 
Angus,  Huntly,  and  Argyle,  the  Archbifhops  of 
St.  Andrew's  and  Glafgow,  with  Sir  Anthony 
d'Arcy,  Sieur  de  la  Beaute,  a  French  nobleman, 
his  fubftitutes.  To  prevent  difputes  among  his 
vicegerents,  he  allotted  a  particular  diiiri6l  to 
each  of  them  ;  and  as  he  repofed  the  greateft 
confidence  in  Sir  Anthony  d'Arcy,  he  appointed 
him  warden  of  the  borders,  and  governor  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  For  the  fecurity  of  the 
King's  perfon,  he  brought  him  from  the  caftle 
of  Stirling  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Marfhal, 
the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Borthwick,  with  his  go- 
vernor the  Lord  Erlkine.  Still  further  to  pre- 
vent commotions,  he  confined  fome  of  the  mod 
turbulent  chieftains  in  the  caftles  of  Dunbarton, 
Dunbar,  and  Garvil.  Taking  with  him  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  with  the  elded  fons  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  Huntly,  and  Glencairn,  (under  the  pre- 
tence of  doing  them  honour  and  perfecting  their 
education,  but  in  reality  as  hoftages  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  their  friends,)  he  embarked  at  Dun- 
barton  for  France  about  the  middle  of  June. I47 
The  Queen  The  Queen  of  Scotland  having  fpent  about 
returns  to  fourteen  months  in  the  court  of  England,  and 
hearing  of  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
fet  out  (attended  by  a  fplendid  train  of  Englifli 
lords  and  ladies)  on  her  return  home.  When 
flie  arrived  at  Berwick,  ihe  was  waited  upon  by 
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her  hufband  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  met  with  a 
very  cold  reception.  She  had  been  greatly  of- 
fended  with,  him  for  deferring  her  at  Harbotle, 
and  making  his  peace  with  the  Regent ;  but  fhe 
was  (till  more  offended  with  him  for  his  gallan- 
tries during  her  abfence,  of  which  ihe  had  re- 
ceived intelligence.  Like  her  brother  Henry, 
as  her  love  had  been  violent,  her  jealouiy  was 
invincible,  and  fhe  never  could  be  reconciled  to 
him.  She  was  received  at  Edinburgh  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  her  rank,  but  was  not  admitted 
into  the  caftle  to  vifit  her  fon.  The  lords  who  had 
the  cuftody  of  the  King's  perfon  were  of  the 
French  faction,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  Duke 
of  Albany ;  they  knew  that  the  King's  grand- 
father had  been  conveyed,  or  rather  ftolen,  out  of 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Queen  his  mother; 
they  knew  alfo  that  theprefent  Queen  had  once 
formed  a  plot  to  carry  her  fon  into  England,  and 
fufpectedthat  me  flill  entertained  the  fame  defign. 
Thefe  were  the  caufes  of  their  extreme  caution, 
and  the  only  apologies  that  can  be  made  for  their 
incivility  MS.  Upon  a  report  that  the  plague  had 
appeared  at  Edinburgh,  the  King  was  carried  to 
the  caftle  of  Craigmillar,  where  the  Queen  was 
admitted  to  vifit  him  ;  but  her  vilits  were  fo  fre- 
quent, that  they  confirmed  the  fufpicions  of  the 
lords  who  had  the  care  of  his  perfon  ;  and  they 
conducted  him  back  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
from  which  the  Queen  was  excluded. 149 

Ail  the  precautions  that  had  been  taken  by  the  The  war- 
Duke  of  Albany  to  prevent  diforders  in  Scotland  dens  flain» 
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5i7.  in  his  abfence  were  ineffectual.  The  Sieurdela 
Beaute,  to  whom  he  committed  the  wardenlhip 
of  the  borders,  was  well  qualified  for  that  very 
difficult  office.  He  was  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon  and  elegance  of  his 
manners,  but  refpectable  for  his  virtues  and  abili- 
ties. Having  no  family  connexions  to  bias  his 
mind,  he  adminiftered  juftice  with  courage  and 
impartiality.  But  thefe  virtues  ferved  only  to 
increafe  the  number,  and  inflame  the  rage  of  his 
enemies,  who  difliked  him  as  a  foreigner,  and 
dreaded  and  detefted  him  as  a  juft  intrepid  ma- 
giftrate.  As  he  was  holding  a  court  at  Dunfe 
September  2oth,  attended  only  by  a  few  gentle- 
men and  his  own  fervants,  a  body  of  the  Humes 
in  arms,  headed  by  Sir  David  Hume  of  Wed- 
derburn,  came  to  that  place,  infulted  him,  and 
killed  fome  of  his  French  fervants.  The  war- 
den, perceiving  his  danger,  got  on  horfeback, 
and  attempted  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight :  but  his 
horfe  having  unfortunately  fluck  in  a  marfh,  his 
cruel  purfuers  came  up,  inflantly  flruck  off  his 
head,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  their  leader, 
who  fet  it  upon  the  gate  of  Hume  caflle  1S°.  So 
proud  was  Sir  David  Hume  of  this  exploit,  that 
he  commanded  the  warden's  hair  (which  was  re- 
markably long  and  beautiful)  to  be  cut  of,  and 
wore  it  as  a  trophy  at  his  faddle-bow. ISI 
Earl  of  Though  the  other  governors,  it  is  faid,  were  not 
much  afflicted  at  the  hard  fate  of  the  warden,  at 
whofe  promotion  theyhad  repined,  they  couldnot 
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overlook  To  daring  an  outrage  againftgovernment. 
In  order  to  bring  the  delinquents  to  juflice,  they 
appointed  the  Earl  of  Arran  warden  of  the  bor- 
ders. The  Earl  of  Angus,  who  thought  himfelf 
better  intitlcd  to  that  office  on  account  of  his 
eflates  in  thofe  parts,  wras  greatly  provoked  at  this 
appointment,  and  it  gave  rife  to  a  family  feud 
between  theHamiltonsand  theDouglaffes,  which 
continued  long,  and  produced  very  fatal  effects  ls\ 
This  feud  was  much  inflamed  by  the  fpirited 
conduct  of  Arran,  who  committed  Sir  George 
Douglas  the  brother,  and  Mark  Carr  the  friend, 
of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
as  confederates  and  favourers  of  the  Humes. 

The  Earl  of  Arran,  as  chief  of  the  deputed  A.D.i5i*. 
governors,  called  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Edin-  Pariia- 
burgh  February  igth,  A.  D.   1518.    In  this  par-  " 
liament  Sir  David  Hume  and  his  accomplices 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  their  eflates  con- 
fifcated,  for  the  murder  of  the  late  warden,  and 
other  crimes. IS3 

Immediately  after  the  conclulion  of  the  parlia-  Caftiesfur- 
ment,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  with  a  confiderable  rendered' 
army  and  a  train  of  artillery,  inarched  towards 
the  borders,  but  he  met  with  no  oppofition,  and 
put  garrifons  into  the  caftles  of  Hume,  Wedder- 
burn  and  Lanton.     Sir  David  Hume  and  his  ac- 
complices had  previoufly  retired  into  England, 
where  they  found  a  fecure  afylum.154 

Though  the  Duke  of  Albany  now  refided  in  Truce. 
France,  he  flill  acted  as  regent  of  Scotland,  and  in 
that  capacity  prolonged  the  truce  with  England 

152  Lefly,  p,382.  '»  Ibid.  "-Ibid. 
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A.D.i5i8.  to  November  3oth,  A.D.  1519.,  to  which  ano- 
ther year  was  afterwards  added I3S.  He  took 
care  alib  to  have  the  King  and  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land comprehended  in  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded between  France  "and  England  at  London 
Oclober  zd,  A.D.  1518. J56  By  thefe  treaties  the 
external  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  for  fome  time 
fecnred. 

Diforden  But  notwithftanding  this,,  the  abfence  of  the 
in  Scot-  Duke  of  Albany  was  very  feverely  felt  by  the 
people  of  Scotland.  While  that  prince  was  pre- 
fent  he  kept  the  fierce  and  turbulent  chieftains  in 
fome  degree  of  order  and  fubmiffion  to  the  laws, 
by  his  fuperior  authority  and  great  abilities ;  but 
after  his  departure  the  country  became  a  fcene  of 
violence,  anarchy,  and  confufion.  His  fubfli- 
tutes  were  at  variance  among  themfelves,  and 
one  of  them  prote&ed  the  criminal  whom  ano- 
ther attempted  to  punifh.  Competitions  for 
offices,  and  even  difputes  about  property,  were 
determined  by  the  fword  ;  and  family  feuds 
were  profecuted  with  unrelenting  fury.  A  kind 
of  pitched  battle  was  fought  between  the  Hamil- 
tons  and  the  DouglafFes,  and  their  feveral  parti- 
fans,  near  Kelfo,  in  which  the  Hamiltons  were 
defeated.  Sir  David  Hume  of  Wedderburn, 
with  his  followers,  made  frequent  inroads  into 
the  Merfe,  in  one  of  which,  October  6th,  A.  D. 
15 19.,  he  killed  Robert Blackader,  Prior  of  Cold- 
ingham,  and  fix  of  his  fervants,  to  make  way 
for  William  Douglas,  Abbot  of  Holyrood- 
houfe,  and  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who 

155  Ryrn*  tom.xiii.  p.  600.  1S6  Ibid.  p. 624.. 
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obtained  that  priory.  In  a  word,  the  Humes  be- 
came  triumphant  on  the  borders,  and  took  pof- 
feflion  of  their  caftles  and  eflates  that  had  been 
forfeited.  Their  party  ftill  prevailing,  George, 
the  eldeft  furviving  brother  of  the  late  Lord 
Hume,  was  reftored  by  parliament  Auguft  i2th 
A.  D.  1522. 157 

The  two  great  parties,  the  Englifti  and  French,  A.D.i$ao. 
into  which  Scotland  was  long  divided,  were  now  Skirmi 
completely  formed.  The  Earl  of  Angus  was  the 
head  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  the 
abfenceof  the  Dukeof  Albany,  was  the  head  of  the 
French  party.  Such  of  the  nobility  as  were  friends 
to  the  peace  and  profperity  of  their  country,  la- 
boured to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
thefe  two  powerful  noblemen,  and  a  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  in  May  A.  D. 
1 520.  for  that  purpofe.  Angus  fufpecling  no  dan- 
ger,  and  expecting  to  be  joined  by  his  friends 
from  the  Merfe,  came  to  Edinburgh  with  a  ilender 
retinue.  The  Earl  of  Arran  and  Beaton  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  with  their  friends,  finding 
themfelves  much  flronger  than  the  other  party, 
refolved  to  fhut  the  gates,  and  feize  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  his  principal  followers.  Angus  having 
received  intelligence  of  this  defign,  collected  and 
armed  his  friends  $.  and  to  gain  a  little  time,  fent 
his  uncle,  the  famous  GavinJDouglas,  Bifliop  of 
Dunkeld,  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  to  propofe 
an  amicable  conference :  but  that  prelate,  having 
put  on  armour  under  his  pontifical  robes,  declared 
that  upon  his  confcience  he  could  not  confent;  at 

ni  Drummond,  p.  173.  Holliugfh.  p,  306.  Records  of  Parliament. 
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A.D.I520.  the  fame  time  fmiting  with  violence  on  his 
breaft,  which  made  the  plates  of  his  armour  rattle* 
cc  How  now,  My  Lord!  methinks  your  conference 
"  clatters,"  faid  the  good  Bifhop,  and  retired, 
having  firft  reproached  His  Grace  for  a  conduct  fo 
unbecoming  his  character.  The  Earl  of  Angus 
perceiving  that  he  could  not  efcape  without  fight- 
ing, drew  up  his  fmall  but  brave  and  determined 
band,  of  about  eighty  gentlemen,  on  the  high- 
ilreet  within  the  Netherbow-port.  His  enemies, 
who  were  much  more  numerous  and  confident  of 
victory,  advanced  to  the  charge :  but  as  they  ad- 
vanced by  the  narrow  lanes  that  lead  from  the 
Cow-gate  to  the  High-ftreet,  they  were  incom- 
moded by  their  numbers,  and  the  moft  forward  of 
thembeingkilled  as  they  emerged  fromthefe  lanes, 
and  others  feerng  this  and  attempting  to  turn 
back,  threw  the  whole  into  confufion,  and  they 
fled  on  all  hands,  leaving  about  feventy  of  their 
number  dead  on  the  flreet.  The  Earl  of  Arran, 
with  his  natural  fon  Sir  James  Hamilton,  efcaped 
over  the  marfh  called  the  Northloch  with  great 
difficulty.  The  Archbifhop  of  Glafgow  took 
fhelter  behind  the  high  altar  in  the  Blackfriars 
church,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  by  his  en- 
raged  enemies,  and  would  have  been  killed  if 
the  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld  had  n&t  interpofed. ls8 

Confc-  The  Earl  of  Arran  and  his  party  were  much 

difpirited  by  this  defeat,  and  importuned  the 
Duke  of  Albany  to  return  to  Scotland.  Their 
adverfaries,  elated  with  their  victory,  took  down 
the  heads  of  the  late  Lord  Hume  and  his  brother 

153  Buchan.  p.a6i.    Drum.  p.  174.'   Pitfcottie,  p.iao. 
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from  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  and  buried  them  A.D.i52o. 
with  great  funeral  pomp  Augull  2  ill  A.D.  I52o.l5> 
Thev  made  an  excurfion  to  Linlithgow  and  Stir- 
ling, in  hopes  of  taking  the  Archbifhop  of  Glaf- 
gow  by  furprife ;  but  being  difappoirited,  they 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  difmiffed  their 
followers. 

The  Regents  and  Council  of  Scotland  werefo 
much  engaged  in  their  party  quarrels,  that  they 
paid  no  attention  to  the  truce  with  England,  till  it 
was  on  the  point  of  expiring.  Fortunately  for 
them,  King  Henry  and  his  favourite  minifter,  Car- 
dinal Wolfey,  were  fo  much  employed  in  their 
intrigues  and  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  France,  by  both  of  whom  they  were 
courted,  that  they  had  no  leifure  or  inclination  to 
quarrel  with  the  Scots :  peace  was  therefore  pre- 
ferved  between  the  two  kingdoms  through  the 
whole  of  this  year  by  (hort  truces160.  This  policy 
of  making  only  fhort  truces  of  a  month  or  two, 
was  adopted  by  the  Scots,  in  confequence  of  di- 
rections from  the  Duke  of  Albany,  that  if  a  war 
broke  out  between  France  and  England,  they 
might  be  at  liberty  to  aflift  their  ancient  allies. 

Though  the  King  of  France  had  bound  himfejf,  Albany 
when  he  made  peace  with  England  A.D.  1518.,  *rrlves*n 
to  detain  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  France,  and  not 
fuffer  him  to  return  to  Scotland,  he  now  deter- 
mined to  fend  him  into  that  kingdom  to  fupport 
his  party,  and  difpofe  the  Scots  to  adhere  to 
their  ancient  league  with  France,  which  had 

IS»  Lefly,  p.  395. 
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A.D.t5*i.  lately  been  renewed  with  great  folemnity.  The 
Duke  accordingly  landed  in  the  weft  of  Scotland 
November  ipth,  after  an  abfence  of  four  years 
and  five  months,  and  was  joyfully  received  by 
the  great  body  of  the  nation. l61 

The  Eng-  The  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  made  a  great 
anc*  fadden  change  in  the  flate  of  parties  in  Scot- 
land. He  made  his  public  entry  into  Edinburgh 
December  3d,  accompanied  by  the  Queen-dow- 
ager, (who  had  been  reconciled  to  him,  and  cor- 
refponded  with  him  in  his  abfence,)  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Beaton,  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and 
many  of  the  prime  nobility.  He  immediately 
turned  out  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  who 
were  of  the  Angufian  or  Englilh  party,  and  put 
his  own  friends  in  their  place.  He  then  called  a 
parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  December  26th, 
and  on  the  9th  of  that  month  he  caufed  the  Earl 
of  Angus  and  all  the  chieftains  of  his  party  to  be 
fummoned  at  the  market-crofs  of  the  metropolis, 
to  appear  before  that  parliament  to  anfwer  to  the 
accusations  that  were  to  be  brought  againft  them. 
A  compromife  was  made,  (by  the  interpofition, 
it  is  faid,  of  the  Queen,)  by  which  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  his  brother  William  Prior  of  Colding- 
ham,  were  allowed  to  go  into  voluntary  exile  in 
France.  Their  uncle,  Gavin  Douglas,  Bifhop  of 
Dunkeld,  went  to  London,  and  the  reft  of  their 
partifans  retired  into  England.  Thus  the  Eng* 
lifh  party,  which  had  lately  been  triumphant,  was 
broken  and  clifperfed162.  Henry  VIII.  was  greatly 
offended  at  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Albany 
and  his  fevere  proceedings  j  but  he  was  ftill 

161  Lefly,p.,396.  I6t  Ibid. 
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more  provoked  at  the  Queen  his  filler,  for  her  A.D.i52i 
joining  the  Duke's  party.     TheBifliop  of  Dun- 
keld  is  faid  to  have  inflamed  his  refentment 
both  againft  his  fifter  and  the  Duke. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  in  the  beginning  of  thig 
year  applied  to  the  court  of  England  for  a  pro- 
longation  of  the  laft  truce,  which  was  to  expire 
at  Candlemas.  But  Henry  VIII.  was  too  much  the  Scots 
irritated  at  the  Duke's  return  to  Scotland  to 
comply  with  that  requifition ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  fent  a  very  angry  letter,  dated  January  J4th, 
A.  D.  1522.,  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland  then 
fitting,  declaring,  that  if  they  did  not  imme- 
diately diveft  the  Duke  of  Albany  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  compel  him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he 
and  his  confederates  would  make  war  upon  them, 
and  do  them  all  the  mifchief  in  their  power. 
The  reafons  he  affigned  for  this  hoftile  decla- 
ration were  thefe : — his  anxiety  for  the  fafety  of 
his  nephew  their  young  king;  the  danger  to 
which  that  prince  was  expofed,  while  the  next 
heir  to  his  crown  was  his  guardian ;  that  the 
Duke  had  committed  the  cuflody  of  the  King 
to  a  foreigner  of  little  reputation ;  that  his  filler 
the  Queen-dowager  was  profecuting  a  divorce 
from  her  lawful  hufband,  in  order  .to  a  marriage 
with  the  Duke,  which  would  involve  her  in  per. 
dition,  and  expofe  her  fon  to  great  danger;  that 
the  Duke  had  left  France,  though  that  King 
had  folemnly  engaged  to  detain  him  there ;  and 
that  he  had  come  into  Scotland  with  a  defign  to 
kindle  war  between  the  two  kingdoms.163 

163  Rytn.  tom.xiii.  p.  761. 
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To  this  threatening  letter  the  parliament  re- 
a  ver)r  fpinted  and  fenfible  anfwer,  dated 
February  9th.  The}7  exprefs  great  furpnfe  rhat 
fo  wife  a  prince  gave  fo  much  credit  to  the  f'a'fe 
and  improbable  calumnies  of  traitors,  and  that 
he  protected  and  encouraged  all  the  rebels  ,-_v  ainft 
their  king  his  nephew,  to  whom  he  profeffed  fo 
much  love.  They  declared  that  the  Duke  of 
Albany  had  never  interfered  with  the  cuflody  of 
their  king's  perfon,  but  had  lei't  that  entirely  to 
the  Queen  his  mother,  his  council,  and  his  par- 
liament, who  had  committed  it  to  four  of  the  moft 
aged,  wife,  and  honourable  noblemen  of  the  king- 
dom ;  that  he  mult  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
their  virtue,  honour,  and  loyalty,  if  he  did  not 
believe  that  they  were  at  leaft  as  anxious  as  any 
other  perfonscould  be  for  the  preservation  of  their 
native  fovereign.  They  allure  His  Majefty,  that 
the  report  of  an  intended  marriage  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  an  infamous 
and  abfurd  calumny,  and  that  they  firmly  believed 
that  neither  of  the  parties  had  ever  entertained  a 
thought  of  fuch  a  marriage.  What  private  pro- 
mife  he  had  obtained  from  the  King  of  France 
about  detaining  the  Duke  of  Albany  abroad,  they 
did  not  pretend  to  know;  but  if  he  had  really  pof- 
fefTed  all  that  love  to  their  king  his  nephew,  and 
all  that  good-will  to  them  he  had  often  profefTed, 
he  would  have  importuned  the  King  of  France  to 
fend  him  into  Scotland,  to  put  an  end  to  their  in- 
ternal broils  and  miferies,  with  which  he  was  not 
unacquainted.  They  earneftly  intreathim  to  with- 
draw his  protection  and  favour  from  the  Bifhop  , 
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of'Dunkeld,  and  the  other  rebels  again  ft  their  A.D.ijaz. 
king;  without  which  there  could  be  no  folid  ^  ""^ 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.  They  conclude 
with  declaring, that  though  they  wiihed  for  peace, 
they  were  folly  determined  to  take  either  peace 
or  war,  as  it  ihould  pleafeGod  to  fend,  rather  than 
confent  to  do  fo  great  an  injury  to  their  king  and 
country,  fo  great  a  difhonour  to  themfelves,  and 
fo  great  a  wrong  to  the  lord  governor,  as  to  re- 
move him  from  his  office  at  the  requeft  of  His 
Grace,  or  of  any  other  prince  ;  and  if  His  Grace 
made  war  upon  them  on  that  account,  they 
would  truft  in  God  andthejuftice  of  their  cattle, 
and  defend  their  king  and  country,  as  their  an- 
ceftors  had  often  done  before  them164.  Henry 
wrote  letters  in  the  fame  (train,  containing  flmi- 
lar  threats  and  accufations,  and  received  iimilar 
anfwers  of  denial  and  defiance  6s.  As  a  lail  ef- 
fort to  intimidate  the  Scots,  Henry  commanded 
the  Lord  Dacres  to  pafs  the  borders  with  five 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  publiih  a  proclama- 
tion, That  if  the  Scots  did  not  accept  of  the 
terms  propofed  by  the  King  of  England  before 
the  firfl  of  March,  he  would  make  war  upon  them 
with  all  his  power.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
but  without  effeft.166 

Both  nations  now  prepared  for  war,  which  ap-  prepara- 
peared  to  be  unavoidable.    Henry  availed  himfelf  tions  for 
of  his  fuperior  force  by  fea,  and  fent  feven  great 
fliips  into  the  Forth  in  April;  but  the  coafls  were 
fo  well  guarded  that  they  made  little  or  no  impref- 

164  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p. 761 — 763.  l!5s  Herbert,  p«5l. 
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A.D.I52Z.  fion,  though  they  created  an  alarm,  and  diverted 
"~/~"  J  the  Scots  from  attacking  the  Englim  on  the  bor- 
ders. In  the  beginning  of  July  all  the  French 
and  Scots  were  bammed  out  of  England,  and 
their  goods  confifcated l67.  To  raife  a  formidable 
army,  all  the  men  between  fixteen  and  fixty  in 
the  counties  of  Shrewsbury,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
York,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmore- 
land,  Lancafter,  Chefler,  and  Durham,  were 
commanded  to  be  ready  to  march  againil  their 
ancient  enemies  the  Scots,  who,  it  was  faid,  in- 
tended to  invade  England  in  September  ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  was  appointed  July  3oth 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  north,  and  general  of  the 
army.169 

Pariia-  In  the  mean  time  the  Regent  of  Scotland  was 

ment.        noj.  j^je>     jje  caiie(j  a  parliament  that  met  at 

Edinburgh,  July  22d,  in  which  it  was  unani- 
moufly  agreed  to  raife  an  army  to  defend  the 
kingdom  againft  their  old  enemies  the  Englim. 
To  encourage  perfons  of  all  ranks  to  fight  bravely 
in  defence  of  their  country,  it  was  enacted,  That 
the  heirs  of  all  the  vaiTals  of  the  crown,  the  Re- 
gent, the  prelates,  and  barons,  who  fell  in  battle, 
fhould  have  their  wardfhips,  marriages,  and  re- 
liefs free ;  and  that  the  wives  and  children  of 
yeomen  and  farmers  who  were  flain,  fhould  enjoy 
their  tenements  for  five  years  at  their  former 
rent169.  When  the  parliament  broke  up,  the 
Regent  and  chieftains  made  hafte  to  collet  their 
followers. 

167  Lefly,  p.399.  l68  Rym.  p.  774— 774. 
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Before  the  Scots  army  was  formed,  the  Earl  A.D.I522. 
of  Shrewsbury,  with  the  readied  of  his  troops,  "T~^C~~* 

»  Incuriion. 

made  an  mcuriion  into  Scotland,  and  burnt  one 
half,  and  plundered  the  other  half  of  the  town 
of  Kelfo :  but  on  the  approach  of  the  men  of 
Tiviotdale  and  the  Merfe,  the  Englifli  retired 
with  precipitation. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  marched  at  the  head  of  ExpedU 
a  numerous  army  in  the  beginning  of  Septem-  tj 
ber,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Eik,  within  a  few  miles  of  Carlifle :  but  when 
he  propofed  to  pafs  that  river  and  invade  Eng- 
land, the  moft  powerful  chieftains  in  his  army 
refufed  to  follow  him  ;  and  it  was  with  fome 
difficulty  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  remain  in 
their  camp.  The  memory  of  the  fatal  battle  of 
Hodden  was  ftill  frelh  in  their  minds  j  they  knew 
that  the  prefent  war  was  undertaken  folely  to 
make  a  diveriion  in  favour  of  the  French,  and 
thought  it  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  to  detain 
the  forces  of  the  north  of  England  at  home  to 
defend  their  country.  When  things  were  in  this 
iituation,  the  Queen  of  Scotland  interpofed,  and 
by  her  mediation  a  truce  was  concluded  between 
the  Regent  and  Lord  Dacres,  warden  of  the 
Englilh  borders,  for  fourteen  days;  in  which 
time  commiffioners  were  to  be  fent  to  the  court 
of  England  to  negotiate  a  peace,  or  longer  truce. 
They  were  accordingly  fent  in  O6lober;  but 
their  negotiations  were  unfuccefsful,  becaufe 
they  infifted  on  the  French  being  included  in 
the  peace  or  truce.170 

170  Lefly,  p.  405.    Drum.  p.  1 79. 
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A.D.i.$*3.      The  Duke  of  Albany  was  much  chagrined  at 
*r~~*     '  the  oppoiition  of  the  Scots  nobility  to  his  in- 
goes  to      tended  invafion  of  England.     He  was  now  con- 
France,      vinced  that  his  authority  as  regent  was  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  engage  them  to  make  a  vigorous  attempt 
upon  England  in  the  minority  of  their  king, 
unlefs  he  could  procure  a  confiderable  body  of 
auxiliaries  to  encourage  and  aflift  them.  In  hopes 
of  procuring  thefe  auxiliaries,  he  fetfail  for  France 
in  the  end  of  October,  promiiing  to  return  by 
the  firft  of  Augufl  in  the  following  year.171 
A.D.I523.       Hoftilities  were  recommenced  on  the  borders 
Hoftilities.  in  the  fpring,  and  continued  through  the  fummer 
of  this  year,  by  mutual  depredations  and  incur- 
fions,  which  did  much  mifchief  to  the  wretched 
,    inhabitants  of  thofe  parts,   but  determined  no- 
thing.   In  one  of  thefe  incurfions,  Thomas  Earl 
of  Surry,  who  commanded  in  the  north,  took 
and  burnt  the  town  of  Jedburgh  September  24th, 
and  demolifhed  the  magnificent    monaftery  of 
that  place.173 

Albany  re-  The  Duke  of  Albany  having  obtained  fome 
turns.  troops  from  the  King  of  France,  prepared  to 
return  with  them  into  Scotland  by  the  time  ap- 
pointed. But  he  was  prevented  by  an  Englifh 
fleet  fitted  out  to  intercept  him.  On  this  occa- 
jion  the  Duke  acted  with  great  prudence,  and 
deceived  his  enemies.  He  removed  his  troops 
from  the  fea-coaft,  and  directed  his  mips  to  fepa- 
rate,  and  put  into  different  ports  at  no  great  dif- 
tance  from  one  another.  The  Englifh  admiral, 
Sir  William  Fitz- Williams,  feeing  no  fleet  in  any 

171  Lefly,  p.  406.     Buchan.  p.  163.  "2  Ibid. 
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of  the   French  harbours,    and    no  appearance  A.D.  15*3. 
of    an    embarkation,    left    his    ftation     about  ' *~^~* 
the    middle    of    Auguft,    and    returned    into 
port.     The  Duke  then  collected  his  mips,  and 
embarked  his  troops  with  great  expedition  at 
Breft  ;  failed  from  thence  on  the  2ift,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  weft  of  Scotland  on  the  2/j.th  of  Sep- 
tember with  a  fleet  of  about  fifty  fail,  three  thou- 
fand  infantry,  and  one  thoufand  men  at  arms.173 

The  Regent  having  brought  his  fleet  into  the  Expedi- 
Clyde,  and  landed  his  troops,  called  a  conven-  tlon* 
tion  of  the  eftates.  In  his  abfence  the  Englifh 
party  had  increafed,  and  feveral  of  the  lords  and 
barons  thinking  it  imprudent  to  wage  perpe- 
tual war  with  a  too  powerful  neighbour,  at  the 
inftigation  of  a  diilant  ally,  wifhed  for  a  peace 
with  England.  But  the  Duke,  by  his  authority, 
his  fpeeches,  promifes,  and  other  arts,  prevailed 
upon  the  convention  to  refolve  to  raife  an  army 
and  continue  the  war.  The  army  rendezvoufed 
in  Douglafdale,  and  parTed  the  Tweed  October 
20th,  by  the  bridge  of  Melrofs,  with  a  defign  to 
penetrate  into  England  by  the  middle- marches. 
But  here  again  the  Regent  met  with  an  unex- 
pected check,  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  chief- 
tains pofitively  declared  againft  an  offenfive  war, 
and  refufed  to  enter  England,  which  obliged  him 
'with  great  reluctance  to  repafs  the  Tweed,  and 
march  down  the  north  banks  of  that  river  to  Cold- 
ftream,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  cattle  of  Werk. 
That  caftle,  now  entirely  demoliihed,  was  then 
in  perfect  repair,  and  very  flrong,  as  we  are 
told  by  George  Buchannan,  the  famous  poet  and 

173  Dnimmond,  p,i8o.     Buchan.  p.s63. 
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A.D.  1525.  hiftorian,  who  was  prefent  at  the  liege  The  Duke 
~v"~  "*  fent  four  thoufand  French  and  Scots,  with  a  train 
of  battering  cannon,  over  the  Tweed,  to  befiege 
this  caftle,  which  confided  of  a  lofty  tower  or 
donjon,  an  inner  inclofure,  Unrounded  by  a  very 
thick  wall  and  double  ditch  ;  and  an  outer  in- 
clofure much  larger,  furrounded  alfo  with  aftrong 
wall  and  ditch.  The  befiegers  foon  got  pofieffion 
of  the  outer  inclofure  j  and  a  practicable  breach 
being  made  in  the  inner  wall,  they  gave  an  af- 
fault,  but  were  repulfed.  Heavy  rains  falling  at 
the  fame  time,  they  raifed  the  fiege  and  returned 
with  their  artillery,  for  fear  of  being  cut  off  from 
the  main  army  by  the  fwelling  of  the  river.  The 
Duke,  convinced  that  he  could  do  nothing  of 
importance  with  an  army  of  which  he  had  not 
the  command,  decamped  November  29th,  and 
marching  to  Lauder,  difmifled  his  troop.  The 
Earl  of  Surry,  who  had  orders  to  remain  on  the 
defenfive,  alfo  difbanded  his  army  of  forty  thou- 
fand,andhoftilitiesceafedforfometime.I74Though 
Scotland  reaped  neither  honour  nor  profit  from 
this  expedition,  it  was  of  great  advantage  to 
France,  by  detaining  fo  many  forces  in  England. 
A.D.i5»4.  The  Duke  of  Albany  perceiving  that  his  own 
Albany  power,  and  the  power  of  the  French  party  were 
Scotland,  declining,  and  the  Engliih  party  increafing,  pro- 
pofed  to  go  to  France,  with  a  defign,  it  is  proba- 
ble, to  procure  a  greater  reinforcement  of  troops, 
and  promifed  to  return  before  the  firfl  of  Septem- 
ber. He  refided  fome  time  with  the  King  at  Stir- 
ling, and  gave  him  fuch  advice  and  inftruclions 

174  Buchan.  p.  365* 
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as  a  youth  in  his  thirteenth  year  was  capable  of  A.D. 
comprehending.  He  directed  the  council,  to 
whom  he  committed  the  management  of  affairs 
in  his  abfence,  to  keep  the  King  at  Stirling,'  and 
not  to  make  any  peace  or  truce  with  the  Englifh 
before  his  return.  Attended  by  a  fplendid  re- 
tinue of  the  nobility,  he  proceeded  to  the  Clyde, 
where  his  fleet  waited  for  him,  and  failed  for 
France  May  i9th,  from  whence  he  never 
returned  again  to  Scotland.175  He  was  a  prince 
of  great  abilities  and  great  virtues;  equally  brave 
and  prudent;  a  lover  of  order  an^juftice;  quick 
and  decifive  in  his  refolutions;  and  pofTeffed 
great  command  of  temper  in  the  moll  trying 
iituations.  Having  no  children  of  his  own,  he 
was  fo  far  from  entertaining  any  unfriendly  de- 
figns  againft  his  royal  pupil,  (of  which  Henry 
VIII.  pretended  tofufpecl  him,)  that  he  viewed 
him  with  the  eyes  of  a  parent,  and  watched  over 
him  with  the  mod  tender  care.  But  being  a  native 
of  France,  where  he  had  great  connexions,  pof- 
feflions,  and  offices,  his  attachment  to  that  coun- 
try had  too  great  an  influence  on  his  conduct  in 
the  government  of  Scotland,  which  rendered  his 
adminiftration  difficult  and  unpleafant  to  himfelf, 
and  difagreeable  to  a  great  party  of  the  Scots, 
who  wifhed  for  a  peace  with  England. 

The  Duke  of  Albany,  before  his  departure,  Correfpon- 
carried  on  a  kind  of  pacific  correfpondence  with 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  to  prevent  any  hoftilities  that 
might  detain  him,  in  which  he  fucceeded.     The 
Cardinal   encouraged  the  correfpondence  with 

in  Buchan.  p. 365.     Epiftobe  Regum  Scotorura,  p.  333.  335. 
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AJD.I524.  another  view,  in  which  he  mifcarried.  He  en- 
"""v  '  deavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  come  into  Eng- 
Iand5  to  hold  a  conference  with  him,  in  which, 
he  faid,  they  would  not  only  fettle  a  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  the  general 
peace  of  Chriilendom.  The  Cardinal's  real  de- 
iign  was,  if  the  Duke  had  come  into  England, 
to  tempt  him  (with  a  promife  of  a  large  fhare  of 
the  kingdom  of  France,  which  they  deiigned  to 
difrnember)  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who 
had  revolted  from  his  fovereign.  But  Albany 
well  knew  the  Cardinal  had  no  intention  to  make 
a  general  peace,  and  was  too  wife  to  truft  his  per- 
fon  in  England176.  The  Queen  at  the  fame  time 
correfponded  with  her  brother  in  the  fame  pacific 
ftrain,  which  contributed  alfo  to  prevent  hoftili- 
ties  in  the  fpring  of  this  year. 

Incurfion*.  As  no  truce  fubfifted  between  the  two  nations, 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  hoflilities  were 
renewed  by  mutual  incurfions,  to  the  equal  ad- 
vantage, or  rather  difadvantage,  of  both.177  To 
preferve  the  memory  of  thefe  petty,  but  very  de- 
llru<5live  wars,  (which  feem  hardly  worthy  of  a 
place  in  hiftory,)  may  ferve  to  imprefs  our  minds 
with  a  grateful  fenfe  of  ourfuperior  fecurity  and 
happinefs  in  the  prefent  times. 

Ang«sre-  The  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  weary  of  the 
ina&ive  life  of  exiles,  made  their  efcape,  from 
France  in  July  this  year,  came  to  the  court  of 
England,  and  were  well  received  by  the  King  and 
his  favourite,  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  refolved  to 
employ  them  to  fupport  and  ftrengthen  the  Eng- 

176  Otterborne  and  Welhamftede,  f.zi.     Append. 
'"  Hall,  f.iao. 
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lifh  party  in  Scotland,  where  the  Earl  had  great  A.D.I534. 
eilates  and  many  friends.     But  one  difficulty  v  ~~*~~ 
occurred.      They  knew   the   animoiity   of  the 
Queen  againft  the  Earl  her  huiband,  and  were 
no  ftrangers  to  the  violence  of  her  temper,  and 
the  rafh  courfes  of  which  (he  was  capable,  when 
provoked.     They  fent  the  Earl  and  his  brother 
into  the  north,  to  the  care,  or  rather  cuilody,  of 
Lord  Dacres,  with  ftric~l  injunctions  not  to  fuffer 
them  to  enter  into  Scotland  till  further  orders.178 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Queen-do  wager  was  The  Queen 
very  active  in  ilrengthening  her  party,  in  order  afrumesthe 
to  obtain  the  regency,  by  the  exclufion  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany ;  and  (he  was  the  more  active 
to  accomplifh  her  defign,  that  file  heard  her 
hated  hufband  was  arrived  in  England,  and  ex* 
pedled  in  Scotland.  Accompanied  by  the  Earls 
of  Arran,  Argyle,  Lennox,  and  fome  other  lords 
and  gentlemen,  the  Queen  conducted  the  young 
King,  her  fon,  July  29th,  from  Stirling  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  there,  with  the  confent  of  the  great 
men  of  her  party,  took  upon  her  the  adminiftra- 
tion.  James  Beaton,  the  Chancellor  and  Arch- 
bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  zealous  friend  to  the 
Duke  of  Albany  and  the  French  intereft,  op- 
pofedthis  ir  regular  meafure;  in  fifting  that  nothing 
of  that  kind  could  be  done  till  after  the  firfl  of 
September,  (when  the  Regent  had  promifed  to 
return,)  and  by  a  regular  parliament.  For  this 
oppofition  he  was  imprifoned,  but  foon  after  fetat 
liberty l79.  That  no  interruption  might  be  given 
to  thefe  proceedings,  fo  agreeable  to  the  court  of 

171  Otterborne.  Append.       1?9  Lefljr,  p. 413.     Buchan.  p.  266. 
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A.D.I524.  England,hoftilities  were  fulpended  in  the  months 
* — v — •*  of  Auguft  and  September  by  two  fhort  truces. 
Angus  re-       As  the  Earl  of  Arran  had  formerly  been  at  the 
Sand.    head  of  the  French  party,  he  was  ftill  fufpected  by 
Henry  and  his  minifter.    They  therefore  fent  the 
Earl  of  Angus  into  Scotland,  with  inftructions  to 
endeavour  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  Queen  his 
fpoufe,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
if  he  continued  fleady  in  the  Englifh  intereft,  but 
if  he  deviated  from  it,  to  oppofe  him;  in  which  he 
waspromifed  the  mofl  effectual  fupport.  The  Earl 
and  his  brother  arrived  in  their  native  country  in 
October,  after  a  tedious  exile,  and  were  joyfully 
received  by  the  numerous  friends  of  their  family. 
Their  arrival  foon  produced  another  revolution. 
Pariia-  The  Queen,  to  fecure  the  power  (he  had  ob- 

tained, called  a  parliament,  to  meet  November 
1 6th  at  Edinburgh.  Though  the  Earl  of  Angus 
was  in  the  country,  he  did  not  take  his  feat  in 
this  meeting,  which  confuted  chiefly  of  the 
Queen's  party.  By  their  fecond  act,  they  de- 
prived the  Duke  of  Albany  of  his  two  high  of- 
fices, of  regent  of  the  kingdom  and  tutor  to  the 
King,  becaufe  he  had  not  returned  with  fuccours 
from  France  before  the  firft  of  September,  as 
he  had  promifed;  and  ordered  a  refpectful  letter 
to  be  written  to  the  King  of  France,  containing 
their  reafons  for  this  proceeding  JS°.  By  the  fame 
act,  they  declared  the  King  (then  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  age)  capable  of  governing  his 
dominions,  and  appointed  a  council  to  advife  and 
aflifl  him  in  the  adminiflration.  This  fecret  or 

rto  Epift.  Regum  Scotorum>  torn.  i.  p.  351— 356. 
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cabinet  council  wascompofed  of  the  Archbifliop  AD.i5a4. 
of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Biihop  of  Aberdeen,  the  ' — +—* 
Earl  of  Arran  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  were 
to  fuperintend  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
princes  and  ftates,  the  coining  of  money,  and 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice ;  but  were  to  do 
nothing  without  the  Queen's  confent ISI.  The 
guardianfliip  of  the  King's  perfon  was  committed 
to  the  Queen-mother,  who,  with  the  advice  of 
the  privy  council,  was  to  make  choice  of  wife 
and  virtuous  men  to  inilrucl  him  in  learning 
and  good  manners  1S\  On  November  i8th  the 
parliament  appointed  Robert  BHhop  of  Dunkeld, 
Gilbert  Earl  of  Caffilis,  and  Alexander  Abbot  of 
Cambuikenneth,ambaffadors  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land,to  negotiate  a  peace  or  truce,  and  a  marriage 
of  their  young  King  and  the  Princefs  Mary,  the 
only  child  of  Henry  VIII.183  This  parliament, 
having  gratified  the  Queen  in  all  her  wiflies, 
was  prorogued  to  February  25th,  A.  D.  1525. 

The  three  ambafiadors,  in  their  way  to  Lon-  . 
don,  made  a  truce,  November  29th,  for  two 
months,  with  Thomas  Lord  Dacres,  warden- 
general  of  the  Engliih  marches  1S4.  On  their  ar- 
rival in  London,  and  entering  upon  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  marriage  between  their  King  and  the 
Princefs  of  England,  Henry  VIII.  propofed  the 
two  following  conditions:  i.  That  the  Scots 
mould  diffolve  their  league  with  France,  and 
make  a  fimilar  league  with  England.  2.  That 
the  King  of  Scots  (hould  refide  in  the  court  of 

'"  Regtft.  Parliam.  vol.  vi.     Regifter  Office,  Edinburgh. 
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England  till  after  the  marriage  was  confum- 
mated.  But  thefe  were  unexpe6led  conditions, 
concerning  which  they  had  no  inftruc~lions.  The 
truce  was  therefore  prolonged  to  the  s8th  of 
March,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  confult- 
ing  their  conilituents ;  and  the  Earl  of  Caffilis 
returned  to  Scotland  for  that  purpofe. I8s 
Parlia-  When  the  time  to  which  the  parliament  had 

been  prorogued  approached,  the  political  hemif- 
phere,  which  had  been  fo  ferene  and  calm  at  the 
former  meeting,  began  to  be  overcaft,  and  threat- 
ened a  florin.     Some  difcontents  and  jealoufies 
prevailed  among  the  noblemen  of  the  Queen's 
party ;  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,her  hated  hufband, 
came  to  Edinburgh,  attended  by  a  numerous  train 
of  his  friends  and  followers.     Alarmed  at  thefe 
appearances,  (he  publifhed  a  proclamation,  pro- 
hibiting the  parliament  to  meet  in  the  city,  and 
appointing  it  to  meet  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
where  the  King  refided.  The  Earl  of  Angus  and 
feveral  other  noblemen  flrongly  and  juftly  repro- 
bated this  meafure,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  fafety 
of  the  members  and  the  freedom  of  debate  5  and 
to  prevent   its   being  put  in  execution,  they 
blockaded  the  caille  with  two  thoufand  armed 
men,  who  fuffered  no  provifions  to  be  introduced, 
except  for  the  King's  table.  The  Earl  of  Arran, 
who  commanded  in    the  caftle,  threatened  to 
fire  upon  the  city,  which  threw  the  inhabitants 
into   great    confternation.      But   when    things 
were  in  this  fituation,  fome   of  the   mod    re- 
fpeftable  prelates  interpofed,  and  brought  about 

185  Ryra.  torn.  xir.  p.  30.     Lefly,  p,  414. 
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an  accommodation.  The  King  was  conduced  to  A.D.I525. 
Holyrood-houfe,  and  the  parliament  was  opened, 
with  the  ufual  parade,  in  the  ufual  place. j86 

Though  hoftilities  were  thus  prevented,  the 
animofity  of  the  parties  was  not  extinguiihed. 
The  debates  on  chufing  the  lords  of  the  articles 
were  violent,  and  many  protefls  were  taken  on 
both  fides.     One  of  the  chief  tranfaciions  of  this 
feifion  was,  the  choice  of  new  council,  which 
confided  of  the  Archbifhops  of  St.  Andrew's  and 
Glafgow,  the  Bifhops  of  Aberdeen  and  Dum~ 
blane,  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Arran,  Argyle,  and 
Lennox.  But  this  council  was  to  tranfact  nothing 
of  importance  without  the  confent  of  the  Queen. 
The  late  blockade  of  the  cafile  was  declared  to 
have  been  for  the  good  of  the  King  and  king- 
dom, for  which  no  perfon  fliould  ever  be  called 
in  queftion.   The  fummons  that  had  been  iffued 
againft  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Lennox,  for  en- 
tering the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  the  night  in  arms, 
was  recalled  and  annulled.  The  new  council  was 
authorifed  to  name  a  committee  to  have  the  care 
of  the  King's  perfon,  with  power  to  conduct  him 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  not  to  carry  him 
out  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  pain  of  high  trea- 
fon  j  the  Queen  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  commit- 
tee,andtohavefreeaccefstoherfon  at  all  times187. 
In  a  word,  parties  feem  to  have  been  nearly  equal 
at  this  meeting ;  or  if  the  Earl  of  Angus  had 
the  advantage,  he  was  unwilling  to  pufli  it  too 
far ;  for  though  the  Queen's  power  was  dimi- 
niflied,  flie  was  ftill  treated  with  great  refpe£l. 

i(tf  JLefly,  p.  416.     Regift.  Parl.  vol.  vi.  1S?  Ibid: 
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AX).  15^5-      The  Earl  of  Caffilis  was  inftru6led  to  confent 
to  the  diffolution  of  the  league  with  France,  if 
Henry  dhTolved  his  alliance  with  the  Emperor, 
to  whom  the  Princefs  Mary  had  been  contracted 
about  three  years  before,  but  not  to  confent  to 
the  King's  going  out  of  his  kingdom.     Henry 
promifed  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  on  the  fub- 
je£fc.  But  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,in  which 
the  French  King  was  taken  prifoner,had  reached 
the  court  of  England,  and  fo  entirely  engaged  the 
attention  of  Henry  and  his  minifter,  that  no  far- 
ther  progrefs  was  made  with  the  Scots  ambaffa- 
dors,who,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  returned  home.188 
What  efforts  the  Earl  of  Angus  made  to  gain 
hint   ^e  affefti0118  °*  his  royal  ipoufe,  we  are  not  in- 
formed; but  it  is  certain  they  were  ineffectual. 
Her  animofity  againft  him  became  daily  more 
violent,  and  (he  complained  to  a  parliament  that 
met  at  Edinburgh  July  nth,  A.  D.  1525.,  that 
though  (lie  had  commenced  a  procefs  againil  her 
hufband  the  Earl  of  Angus  for  a  divorce,  he  ftili 
continued  to  uplift  her  rents  and  difpofe  of  her 
eftates,  and  craved  redrefs.     To  this  complaint 
the  Earl  replied,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  the 
Queen  his  wife  every  manner  of  affurance  of  her 
perfonal  fafety,  and  every  fort  of  fatisfaction, 
but  could  not  reliuquifh  the  rights  of  a  hufband, 
or  confent  to  her  feparation  from  him  l89.     It 
doth  not  appear  that  the  Queen  obtained  any 
redrefs;  and  it  feems  probable,  that  it  was  on 
this  occafion  (he  left  her  fon  at  Edinburgh,  and 
retired  to  Stirling  in  difcontent. 

181  Lefly,  p.  416.  ''"*  Regiftec  of  Parl.  vol,  ri. 
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In  the  fame  parliament,  July  i7th,  it  was  ap-  A.D.i5*5. 
pointed  that  the  lords  of  the  fecret  council  fhould 
perform  their  duty  in  the  following  manner : 
That  one  of  the  prelates  and  one  of  the  earls  of 
that  council,  aflifted  by  three  or  four  members  of 
the  ordinary  council,  mould  attend  the  court,  and 
adminiller  the  government  for  three  months,  and 
then  be  fucceeded  by  another  prelate  and  another 
earl,  with  the  like  number  of  afliftants  for  the 
next  three  months,  and  fo  in  regular  fucceffion. 
By  the  fame  act  the  Archbifhop  of  Glafgow  and 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  in  company  with  them 
the  Bilhop  of  Orkney,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the 
Abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe,  the  Abbot  of  Ar- 
broath,  and  the  Lord  Seaton,  were  appointed  to 
remain  with  the  King,  and  to  adminifter  the  go- 
vernment from  July  i7th  to  November  ifl ;  and 
during  that  time  they  were  to  have  the  cuftody 
of  the  King's  moft  noble  perfon  I9°.  By  another 
a6l  of  the  fame  parliament,  July  31(1,  it  was  de- 
clared, that  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  fecret  coun- 
cil, without  the  Queen's  concurrence,  fhould  be 
valid  ;  and  that  the  power  conferred  on  her  by 
the  former  parliament  fhould  be  recalled,  unlefs 
fhe  returned  within  twenty  days,  and  ufed  the 
counfel  of  the  lords I9f.  This  is  a  fufficient  proof 
that  the  Queen  had  retired  from  court  fome  time 
before  this ;  that  her  abfence  retarded  bufinefs, 
and  was  difapproved  by  parliament. 

When  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  co-adjutors 
were  regularly  invefted  with  authority,  and  the 
cuftody  of  the  King's  perfon,  by  parliament,  they 

191  Regifter  of  Parl.  vol.ri.  'f  Ibid. 
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entered  upon  the  adminiftration  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  employed  their  power  for 
their  own  and  their  friends'  advancement.  The 
other  counfellors  had  retired,  and  the  Queen's 
confent  to  their  tran  factions  was  no  longer  necef- 
fary.  The  Earl  of  Angus  himfelf  was  made 
chancellor,  and  warden  of  the  eaft  and  middle 
marches  ;  his  uncle,  Archibald  Douglas  of  Kil- 
fpendy,  was  made  treafurer  ;  his  brother,  Sir 
George,  was  made  lord  chamberlain  ;  and  his 
other  brother,  William,  Prior  of  Coldingham,  it 
is  faid,  was  made  abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe.  19Z 
They  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  interefts  of 
the  public.  A  parliamentwas  held  in  September, 
in  which  a  commiffion  was  given  by  the  King  and 
three  eilates  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  George 
Abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe,  and  three  others,  to 
meet  with  the  commiffioners  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land for  confirming  the  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  commiffioners  of  both  nations 
met  at  Berwick  loth  October,  and  concluded  a 
truce  for  three  years  ;  and  agreed  to  meet  again 
at  the  fame  place  i2th  January,  A.  D.  1526.,  to 
exchange  ratifications  of  the  treaty.  I93 
The  Earf  The  time  now  approached  when  the  Earl  of 
retain-fthe  Angus  and  his  friends  fhould  refign  their  power 
admini-  to  thofe  who  had  been  appointed  by  parliament 
fuccee(j  them  :  ^ut  faey  difcovered  no  difpofi- 


197  This  laft,  though  affirmed  by  all  our  hiftorians,  could  not 
be  true  ;  becaufe  it  appears  from  an  authentic  record,  that  George 
Creichton  was  Abbot  of  Holyrocd-houfe  on  the  a  8th  September  this 
year.  Much  lefs  could  this  be  the  caufe  of  the  Queen's  retiring  to 
Stirling.  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  91. 

193  Rym.  p.  1  1  4. 
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tion  to  comply  with  that  appointment.  They  A.D.i5a$. 
found  themfelves  in  poffeffion  of  the  perfon  and  ^  -"v"—' ' 
authority  of  their  King,  and  refolved  to  re- 
tain them  as  long  as  poffible.  When  this  refolu- 
tion  became  apparent,  it  not  only  inflamed  the 
refentment  of  the  Queen  and  their  other  enemies, 
but  it  offended  the  other  members  of  the  fecret 
council  and  their  friends,  who  defired  and  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
government  in  their  turns.  The  Archbiihop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  and 
other  difcontented  nobles,  held  a  meeting  in  the 
caftle  of  Stirling,  where  the  Queen  refided,  and 
from  thence  fent  a  meffage  to  the  Earl  of  Angus 
at  Edinburgh,  accufing  him  of  detaining  the 
perfon  of  the  King,  and  retaining  the  adminiflra- 
tion  after  his  time  was  expired,  and  requiring 
him  to  refign  them  to  thofe  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  to  fucceed  to  that  charge. 
To  this  meflage  the  Earl  of  Angus  returned  no 
anfwer :  but  he  prevailed  with  the  King  to  declare 
to  the  mefienger,  that  the  Earl  had  treated  him 
fo  well,  that  he  chofe  to  remain  with  him  ;  and 
charged  him  to  communicate  that  refolution  to 
the  Queen  his  mother,  and  the  nobles  who  had 
fent  him. I94 

Thefewere  not  the  real  fentirnentsof  the  young  The  King 
monarch;  for  though  the  Earl  of  Angus  had  wifties t* 
indulged  him  in  the  gratification  of  all  his  youth-  1 
ful  paffions  to  gain  his  favour,  he  plainly  per- 
ceived that  he  was  a  prifoner,  and  earneflly  de- 
fired  to  be  fet  at  liberty ;  and  he  found  means  to 

w  Lefly,  p.4i7. 
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communicate  this  defire  to  the  Queen  and  the 
nobles  at  Stirling,  and  conjured  them  to  attempt 
his  deliverance. I9S 

AD.  1526.      Asfoon  as  the  lords  received  this  intimation  of 
Attempt  to  the  King's  defire,  they  raifed  their  followers,  and 

deliver  the    „ 

King.  iormed  an  army,  with  which  they  marched  to  Lin- 
lithgow.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  well  informed  of  all 
their  motions,  had  collected  all  his  friends  and 
followers,  and,  with  the  King  in  his  company, 
inarched  from  Edinburgh  January  i2th,  to  meet 
and  give  them  battle.  But  when  he  approached 
Linlithgow,  the  leaders  of  the  other  army  either 
thinking  themfelves  too  weak,  or  unwilling  to 
attack  the  King  in  perfon,  and  expofe  him  to  the 
danger  of  an  a6lion,  retired  to  Stirling  without 
fighting.  They  foon  after  difmiffed  their  fol- 
lowers, and  returned  to  their  own  eftates. 19<5 
Angus  This  feeble  unfuccefsful  attempt  fixed  Angus 

fixed.  more  firmly  in  his  feat.  The  Queen  was  fo  much 
afraid  of  falling  into  his  hands,  that  me  fled  into 
the  north  with  the  Earl  of  Moray.*  The  Earls  of 
Arran,  Argyle,  and  the  other  difcontented  nobles, 
confulted  their  fafety,  by  living  in  great  privacy, 
and  keeping  at  a  diftance  from  court 197.  The 
King  of  England  took  no  umbrage  at  his  proceed- 
ings, but  rather  countenanced  them  ;  and  the  ra- 
tifications of  the  treaty  of  three  years'  truce  were 
exchanged  March  1 5th  at  Berwick. I98 
Battle  of  Though  the  Earl  of  Lennox  remained  at  court 
Meirofs.  at  the  earneil  defire  of  the  King,  and  feemed  to  be 
fincerely  attached  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  he  was  fe- 
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cretly  offended  at  his  retaining  the  government,  A.D.i5*6. 
and  thereby  preventing  him  from  enjoying  it  in 
his  turn.  The  King  had  made  him  his  confident, 
and  communicated  to  him  his  hatred  of  Angus 
and  the  DouglafTes,  and  his  ardent  defire  to  be 
delivered  from  them ;  and  they  formed  a  fcheme 
for  that  purpofe.     The  late  truce  had  not  put 
an  end   to  the   depredations   on   the  borders, 
which  were  privately  promoted  by  the  laird  of 
Buckleugh  at  the  inftigation  of  Lennox,  in  order 
to  draw  Angus  with  the  King  into  thofe  parts, 
where  Buckleugh  was  very  powerful,  and  was  to 
make  an  attempt  to  fet  the  King  at  liberty.  An- 
gus, ignorant  of  this  fcheme,  went,  with  the  King 
in  his  company,  and  attended  by  a  little  army 
of  his  friends  and  followers,  July  24th,  to  Jed- 
burgh,   where  he  was  joined  by  the  Humes  and 
by  the  Kers  of  Cefsford  and  Farmherft.  Here  he 
remained  fome  days,  punifhing  fome  of  the  mod 
guilty  of  the  marauders,  and  taking  fecurities 
from  others  for  their  future  good  behaviour.    As 
lie  was  returning,  July  29th,  he  difcovered  a 
great  body  of  horfemen  in  order  of  battle,  directly 
in  his  way  to  the  bridge  over  the  Tweed  at  Mel- 
rofs.    This  hoflile  appearance  furprifed  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  but  was  expected  by  the  King  and 
Lennox,  who  fecretly  rejoiced  at  the  fight.    A 
mefienger  was  fent  to  demand,  in  the  King's 
name,  who  they  were,  and  why  they  appeared 
there  in  that  warlike  poilure?  Their  leader  an- 
fwered,  that  he  was  the  laird  of  Buckleugh,  and 
that  he  came  with  a  thoufand  of  his  friends  and 
followers  to  wait  upon  his  fovereign,  and  to  fliew 

him 
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him  how  many  brave  men  he  had  always  ready 
to  ferve  him.  On  receiving  this  anfwer  a  herald 
was  fent  as  from  the  King  to  command  him  to 
depart,  and  difmifs  his  followers,  under  the  pain 
of  being  treated  as  a  traitor.  Buckleugh  replied 
that  he  knew  the  King's  mind,  and  would  not 
retire.  Angus  having  committed  the  care  of  the 
King's  perfon  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Lord  Max- 
well,  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  &c.  ad- 
vanced to  meet  his  enemies,  whom  he  immedi- 
ately engaged.  The  conflict  was  for  fome  time 
fierce  and  doubtful.  But  the  Humes  and  Kers, 
who  had  taken  their  leave  of  the  King  a  little  be- 
fore, hearing  the  noife,  returned  full  fpeed  and 
obtained  the  victory.  The  laird  of  Buckleugh 
was  wounded,  eighty  of  his  men  killed,  and  the 
feft  put  to  flight.  Angus  loft  almoft  an  equal 
number  of  men  :  and  the  laird  of  Cefsford,  pur- 
fuing  too  eagerly,  was  flain  by  one  of  Buckleugh '£ 
tnen,  which  gave  rife  to  a  long  and  deadly  feud 
between  the  Kers  and  Scots '".  After  this  action 
Angus  marched  back  to  Jedburgh,  where  he 
refted  fome  days,  and  then  returned  with  the 
King  to  Edinburgh. 

The  Queen  The  Queen  and  the  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's 
divorced,  were  equally  incenfed  againft  the  Earl  of  Angus : 
the  former  earneftly  defired  to  have  her  marriage 
with  him  diffolved,  and  the  latter  encouraged 
her  to  bring  an  action  againft  him  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  his  court.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  the  Queen  applied  to  the  prelate  for  a  divorce 
from  her  hufband  ;  becaufe,  as  fhe  alleged,  he 

199  Lefty,  p.430. 
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was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair  A.D.i5*6. 

at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  her.    The  Earl, 

who  had  been  prompted  to  his  courtihip  of  the 

Queen  rather  by  ambition  than  by  love,  made 

no  oppofition,  and  the  Archbifhop  pronounced 

the  fentence  of  divorce.  As  foonas  thisfentence 

^vas  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  the  Queen  married 

Henry  Stewart,  a  brother  of  Lord  Avandale. 

Her  brother  Henry  VIII.  was  fo  much  offended 

with  this  divorce  and  marriage  of  his  fifler,  that 

he  never  after  paid  her  much  regard.200 

John  Stewart  Earl  of  Lennox  was  an  accom- 
plifhed  nobleman,  remarkably  handfome  in  his  Lennox 
perfon,  of  engaging  manners,  and  much  beloved  ^es 
by  the  young  King,  who  delighted  in  his  com-  court. 
pany,  and  made  him  his  confident.  This  ex- 
cited fufpicion  and  jealoufy  in  the  mind  of  An- 
gus, which  he  could  not  conceal.  Lennox,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  fufpecled,  refolved  to  retire 
from  court,  and  attempt  to  deliver  the  King  by 
force,  which  he  had  failed  to  accomplifh  by  art. 
To  this  he  was  urged  by  the  King,  who  furnifhed 
him  with  letters  to  feveral  noblemen  who  were 
difaffecled  to  the  Earl  of  Angus20 .  We  know 
not  the  precife  time  when  Lennox  left  the  court; 
it  was,  we  are  told,  not  many  months  after  the 
King's  return  from  Jedburgh  to  Edinburgh  in 
Auguft  1526.,  and  therefore  mofl  probable  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1527. 

After  the  departure  of  Lennox,  Angus  fuf-  Angug 
pe6led,  or  was  informed,  that  he  intended  to  ref-  A*™ 
cue  the  King  out  of  his  hands,  and  endeavoured  umte" 

200  Lefly,  p.  419.  aal  Ibid.  p. 4*1. 
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A,D.i527.  to  ftrengthen  his  party,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
repel  the  dreaded  ilorm.  With  this  view  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  he  knew  had  a 
mifunderftanding  with  Lennox,  though  he  was 
his  neareft  relation.  Arran  had  been  married  firft 
to  a  lifter  of  Lord  Hume,  by  whom  he  had  no 
children,  and  from  whom  he  was  divorced  on  a 
very  frivolous  pretence.  He  was  then  married  to 
a  niece  of  James  Beaton,  Archbifhop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, by  whom  he  had  children.  Lennox,  who 
was  his  fitter's  fon,  he  was  told,  intended  to  call 
in  queftion,  at  a  proper  feafon,  the  legality  of  his 
divorce  from  his  firft  wife,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
his  children  by  his  fecond  wife,  in  which,  if  he 
fucceeded,  he  would  become  heir  to  the  honours 
and  eftates  of  his  family,  and  to  his  chance  of 
fucceeding  to  the  crown.  This  had  occafioned  an 
eftrangement  between  Arran  and  his  nephew, 
which  made  him  the  more  readily  liften  to  the 
propofals  of  Angus,  who  engaged  to  admit  him 
to  a  participation  in  the  government;  and  the  two 
powerful  chieftains  agreed  to  fupport  one  ano- 
ther with  all  their  forces. 20Z 

Battle  of  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Lennox  from  court, 
an  affembl7  of  the  difcontented  nobles  was  held  at 
Stirling,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  refcue  the 
King,  and  wreft  the  government  out  of  the  hands 
of  Angus  by  force  of  arms.  They  then  feparated, 
to preparefor  executing  this  refolution,  and  agreed 
to  rendezvous  at  the  fame  place  in  Auguft.  Len- 
nox, having  raifedhis  own  friends  and  vafTals,and 
being  joined  by  a  thoufand  highlanders,  and  two 

iri  Godfcroft,  p.  254. 
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thoufand  men  under  the  Earl  of  Caffilis  and  the 
Lord  Kilmares,  marched  to  Stirling,  where  he 
met  with  fo  many  forces  from  Fife,  Perthfhire, 
and  other  parts,  as  made  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
fand men,  with  which  he  determined  to  attack 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  had  taken  poft  at  Lin- 
lithgow  before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  who  was  Hill  at  Edinburgh.  Arran,  how- 
ever, either  fufpecting,  or  having  received  intel- 
ligence of  this  defign,  fent  an  exprefs  to  Angus  to 
join  him  immediately.  Lennox  marched  from 
Stirling  early  in  the  morning  September  3d;  but 
when  he  approached  Linlithgow,  he  found  that 
the  enemy  had  taken  poiTeffion  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Avon,  about  a  mile  to  the  weft  of  that  town, 
which  obliged  him  to  make  a  circuit,  and'pafs  the 
river  at  Emanuel  Nunnery,  about  a  mile  above 
the  bridge.  The  eaftern  banks  of  the  Avon  at 
this  place  are  very  fleep,  and  the  troops,  fatigued 
with  their  long  march,  were  put  out  of  breath  by 
climbing  them,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy  advantageoufly  pofted  on  the  rifing 
grounds :  they  fought,  however,  with  great 
bravery  for  fome  time,  when  a  cry  arofe  that  the 
Douglafles  were  in  fight,  with  which  many  were 
intimidated  and  began  to  fly.  Angus  had  march- 
ed from  Edinburgh  the  fame  morning,  but  was 
retarded  bythe  King,who  pretended  ficknefs,and 
made  various  delays  ;  but  on  hearing  the  report 
of  cannons,  he  pufhed  forward  with  the  van  of 
his  army  at  full  fpeed,  leaving  the  King  to  the 
cuftodyof  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas.  When 
he  reached  the  field  of  battle,  he  faw  the  enemy 

flying, 
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AD.  1527.  flying,  and  found  the  Earl  of  Arran  weeping  over 
1  ^  the  body  of  his  nephew  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who 
had  been  taken  prifoner  and  butchered  in  cold 
blood  by  the  bailard  of  Hamilton.  Angus  was 
fo  much  affected  at  the  fight,  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  ;  but  when  the  King  heard  of 
the  fate  of  his  favourite,  he  was  ftill  more  deeply 
affected,  and  mourned  for  him  long  and  bitterly.203 
Queen  and  The  two  victorious  earls,  having  refted  and  re- 
Archbifliop  frefhed  their  forces  a  few  days  at  Linlithgow, 
marched  to  Stirling,  and  from  thence  to  Fife ; 
compelling  all  the  barons  and  gentlemen  who  had 
been  in  the  late  infurrection,  to  compound  for 
their  delinquency  by  their  lands  or  money,  or  to 
join  their  party  to  fave  their  lives.  The  Queen 
and  the  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  were 
moil  obnoxious,  fled  in  difguife,  and  concealed 
themfelves  fo  effectually,  that  they  could  not  be 
difcovered :  the  Archbifhop  in  the  garb  of  a  fhep- 
herd,  tended  a  flock  of  Iheep  feveral  months  on 
Bogrionneumuir. 2C4 

Anarchy.  Scotland  was  at  this  time  a  fcene  of  the  mofl 
deplorable  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  magif- 
trates  in  many  places  had  no  authority, and  where 
they  had  any,  they  employed  it  as  an  inftrument 
of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  thofe  of  the  op- 
pofite  party.  The  Earl  of  Caflilis,  a  nobleman 
of  great  honour  and  bravery,  after  his  efcape 
from  the  battle  of  Linlithgow,  was  furprifed  and 
flam  by  the  fheriff  of  Ayrihire,  at  the  inftigatipn 
of  the  baftard  Hamilton,  becaufe  he  refuted  to 
become  a  partifan  of  the  Hamilton's.  Deadly 

203  Lefly,  p.  42*.  Drummond,  p.  290.          **  Pitfcottie,  p,  139. 
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feuds  between  the  Lefleys  and  Forbefes  in  the  AD.  15*7. 
north,  and  among  the  Mackintofhes  in  the  High-  v—"""v~ 
lands,  were  profecuted  with  the  mod  barbarous 
and  definitive  cruelty205.  The  Earl  of  Moray, 
having  received  a  commiffion  from  the  King, 
raifed  an  army,  defeated  the  Mackintofhes,  and 
took  many  of  them  prifoners,  of  whom  he  hanged 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred,  who  difcovered  a  de- 
gree of  fidelity  to  their  leader,  which  would  have 
done  great  honour  to  better  men  in  a  better  caufe. 
Each  of  them  was  offered  his  life  and  liberty,  if 
he  would  difcover  the  lurking-place  of  his  chief- 
tain He6lor  Mackintofh ;  but  they  all  rejecled 
the  offer,  and  chofe  rather  to  die  than  to  betray 
the  chief206.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  after  his  return 
from  Fife,  marched  with  the  King  and  an  army 
of  fix  thoufand  men  into  Liddefdale,  (where  the 
greatefl  diforders  prevailed,)  obliged  the  border- 
ers to  make  their  fubmiffions,  hanged  twelve  of 
the  mofl  guilty,  and  took  hoftages  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  reft.207 

The  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  weary  of  lead-  A.D.i5»*. 
ing  the  life  of  a  lurking  fugitive,  and  feeing  no  Tranquil- 
immediate  profpecl:  of  a  revolution  in  his  favour,  ^y  r 
found  means  to  convey  to  Sir  George  Douglas 
propofals  for  an  accommodation  with  his  brother 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  accompanied  with  a  promife 
to  himfelf  of  certain  advantageous  leafes  of  lands 
and  tithes.     The  propofal  was  joyfully  received, 
and  the  accommodation  was  foon  concluded.  The 
Archbifhop  returned  to  his(caflle  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  to  the  pofTeflion  of  all  his  benefices;  the 

.  api  Lefly ,  p.  4*3.  •*  Ibid.  p.  424.  "7  Ibid,  p.  426. 
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A.D.I528-  public  tranquillity  feemed  to  be  completely  re- 
^-— v— '  ftored,  and  the  authority  of  the  DouglafTes  firmly 
eftablifhed 2c8 :  for  the  reconciliation  and  fubmif- 
iion  of  the  Archbifhop  were  foon  followed  by 
that  of  the  Queen,  her  hufband  Henry  Stewart, 
and  his  brother  James  Lord  Avondale,  who  fur- 
rendered  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  March  i4th, 
(which  they  had  taken  by  furprife,)  and  were 
pardoned  at  the  interceffion  of  the  Queen  2C9. 
After  the  furrender  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
the  court  removed  to  Falkland,  where  the  King, 
indulging  in  the  gratification  of  all  his  youthful 
paflions,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  pleafed  with 
his  fituation. 

The  Thefe  fair  appearances  of  tranquillity  and  fub- 

^ing'§r      miflion  feem  to  have  put  the  Douglaffes  off  their 

efcape  from  *  c 

Faikiand.  guard.  The  Earl  of  Angus  having  flayed  about 
a  month  at  Falkland,  returned  to  the  fouth 
(where  he  had  great  eflates)  to  attend  to  his  pri- 
vate affairs.  The  Archbiihop  of  St.  Andrew's  in- 
vited .Sir  George  Douglafs  to  pafs  fome  days  with 
him  in  that  city  at  Eafter,  and  to  receive  the 
promifed  leafes.  Archibald  Douglafs,  lord  trea- 
furer,  went  at  the  lame  time  to  Dundee  on  bufi- 
nefs,  or  as  fome  fay,  to  viiit  a  lady,  leaving  the 
King  to  the  care  of  the  captain  of  the  guard  of  a 
hundred  men,  which  conltantly  attended  him, 
and  a  few  inferior  officers  of  the  court.  The 
King,  encouraged  by  Jhe  abfence  of  his  three 
moil  watchful  keepers,  refolved  to  attempt  an 
efcape.  He  directed  the  laird  of  Fairnee,  the 
chamberlain  of  Fife,  and  forefler  of  Falkland,  to 

:rt  Lofly>p.  427,  -1  Tb;a. 
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fend  metfages  to  all  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  A.D.i5*8. 
to  attend  the  King  next  morning  at  a  royal  hunt.  u-~v    ^ 
He  fupped  fooner  than  ufual ;  and  during  fup- 
per  he  entertained  the  captain  of  the  guard  with 
difcourfe  about  the  next  day's  diverfion,  recom- 
mending to  him  to  fee  all  the  houfehold  early 
to  reft,  and  to  awake  him  next  morning  at  four 
o'clock ;  he  then  retired  to  his  bed-chamber, 
and  went  to  bed :  but  as  foon  as  all  was  quiet 
he  arofe,  and  putting  on  the  livery  of  a  yeoman 
of  the  ftable,,filently  flipt  out  of  the  palace,  and 
parTed  the  guard  undifcovered :  when  he  came 
to  the  ftable  he  found  a  groom  and  page  (who 
were  in  the  fecret)  waiting  with  horfes  ready 
faddled :  they  mounted,  rode  full  fpeed  to  Stir- 
ling, and  were  received  into  the  caflle  which  be- 
longed to  the  Queen,  and  had  been  neglected  by 
the  DouglaiTes210.  The  news  of  the  King's  efcape 
flew  like  lightning;  the  barons  and  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  made  hafle  to  attend  him  with 
their  followers ;  expreffes  were  fent  to  thofe  at  a 
diftance,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  furrounded: 
by  fuch  a  body  of  men  as  put  him  out  of  danger. 

In  the  mean  time  all  was  difmay  and  confuiion  Attempt 
at  Falkland.  When  the  captain  of  the  guard  en- 
tered  the  King's  chamber  in  the  morning  to  awake 
him,  and  perceived  it  empty,  he  was  alarmed. 
Search  and  inquiry  were  made  every  where,  but 
the  King  could  not  be  found,  nor  any  intelligence 
procured:  fomefurmifedthathe  was  gone  to  Bam- 
brigh  to  vifit  a  certain  lady;  but  the  Earl  of  Rothes 
arriving  from  thence  to  attend  the  hunt,  affiired 
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A.D.i5a8.  them  that  he  was  not  there.  Expreffes  were  dif- 
*~*~  "  patched  to  the  Lord-treafurer  at  Dundee,  to  the 
Chamberlain  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  to  the  Earl  of 
Angus  in  Lothian,  to  acquaint  them  with  what 
had  happened.  The  two  former  reached  Falk; 
land  the  fame  forenoon,  and  the  Earl  the  next 
morning,  when  it  was  known  that  the  King  had 
efcaped  to  Stirling.  A  council  was  held,  in 
which  it  was  refolved  to  raife  an  army,  and  at- 
tempt to  recover  by  force  the  prize  they  had  loft. 
But  on  this  occalion  the  Douglaffes  found  what 
almofl  all  fallen  minifters  have  found,  that  they 
had  fewer  real  friends  and  more  fecret  enemies 
than  they  imagined.  Having  at  length  collected 
a  body  of  their  friends  and  followers  at  Edin- 
burgh, they  marched  towards  Stirling,  but  were 
met  by  a  herald,  who  commanded  them,  in  the 
King's  name,  not  to  come  within  ten  miles  of 
the  court,  under  the  pain  of  being  proclaimed 
traitors.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  for  pufhing 
forward  and  rifking  a  battle ;  but  this  appeared 
to  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  others  too  dangerous: 
they  therefore  changed  their  refolution,  and 
pofted  themfelves  at  Linlithgow  in  the  way  be- 
tween Stirling  and  Edinburgh.211 

CbuncU.  The  King  held  a  council  July  2d,  at  which 
the  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  feven  earls,  nine 
lords,  and  many  gentlemen,  were  prefent,  to 
whom  he  complained  of  the  ignominious  reftraint 
in  which  he  had  been  held  by  the  Earl  of  Angus 
and  his  friends  for  almoft  three  years,  and  dif- 
covered  that  his  refentment  againft  them  was 

m  Ledy,  p.4»8. 
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very  ftrong.     By  the  advice  of  this  council  a  A.D.i528. 
proclamation  was  iffued,  and  fent  by  a  herald  to  **  ~^~~ 
Linlithgow,  commanding  the  Earl  of  Angus  to 
confine  himfelf  to  the  north  of  the  river  Spey, 
his  brother  Sir  George  and  his  uncle  Archibald 
to  enter  themfelves  prifoners  in  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  reft  of  their  army  to  difperfe. 
But  with  this  command  they  did  not  comply.  *IZ 

The  King  being  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  Angus  re- 
of  his  age,  and  at  full  liberty,  fummoned  a  par-  pulfed* 
liament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  September  6th,  to 
call  thofe  to  account  who  had  detained  his  per- 
fon,  ufurped  his  authority,  and  were  ftill  in  arms 
againfthim.  Soon  after,  theEarl  of  Angus  marched 
back  from  Linlithgow  to  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
hoped  to  get  pofiefiion,  and  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing of  a  parliament,  from  which  he  had  every 
thing  to  fear.  But  he  was  prevented  by  the  Lord 
Maxwell  and  the  laird  of  Cochin vare ;  and  the 
King  arriving  at  thehead  of  twothoufand  men, he 
retired  Auguftajth  to  his  caftle  of  Tantallon.213 

The  parliament  met  at  the  appointed  time,  at  Angus, 
which  the  Earl  of  Angus,  his  brother  and  uncle  &^.  for- 
though  they  had  been  fummoned,  did  not  ap- 
pear; but  John  Bannantine,  who  was  a  member, 
and  one  of  their  retainers,  had  the  courage  to 
proteft,  that  nothing  done  againft  them  in  that 
parliament  fhould  be  of  any  avail,  becaufe  they 
could  not  attend  it  without  being  guilty  of  trea- 
fon,  as  the  proclamation  commanding  them  not 
to  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  court  under  the 

811  Lefly,  p,4a8.     Buchan.  lib.xiv.  p.  370.     Pitfcottie,  p.  142. 
"J  Idem,  ibid. 
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AJXi538.  Pa*n  °f  treafon  had  not  been  recalled.  This 
proteft  was  difregarded.  The  King  declared 
with  a  folemn  oath,  that  while  he  was  detained 
by  the  Douglaffes,  he  was  daily  in  fear  of  death. 
This  declaration  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  members.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  his 
brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  his  uncle  Archibald 
Douglas,  with  their  mod  intimate  friend  Alex- 
ander Drummond  of  Carnock,  were  condemned 
as  traitors,  and  their  eftates  forfeited. 2I4 

Treaties.  The  DouglafTes  were  not  difpirited  by  this 
fevere  fentence,  but  revenged  themfelves  on  the 
moil  ac~live  of  their  enemies  by  plundering  their 
eftates.  They  relied  much  on  the  powerful  in- 
terceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  for  procuring  their 
pardon ;  and  if  that  proved  unfuccefsful,  they 
were  certain  of  an  afylura  in  England.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  narrative  in  a  treaty  concluded  at 
Berwick  December  i2th,  A.  D.  1522.,  between 
the  commiffioners  of  England  and  Scotland, 
"  That  the  King  of  England  had  diverfe  and 
"  fyndry  tymes  addreffed  his  maid  honourable 
"  letters  to  the  right  hie  and  excellent  his  der- 
"  reft  Nevo  the  King  of  Scottis,  in  the  favour  of 
"  the  Erie  of  Angufe,  George  Douglas  his  bro- 
"  ther,  and  Archibald  Douglas  his  uncle,  being 
"  forfallit  in  Scotland  upon  lefe  majeftie,  to  be 
cc  reconfilet  to  the  favour,  mercy,  and  grace,  of 
"  the  laid  King  of  Scottis215/5  In  an  article  of 
the  fame  treaty  it  is  ftipulated,  that  if  the  King  of 
England  at  any  time  received  the  Earl  of  Angus, 

"«•  Lefly,  p.  428.     Buchan.  lib.  xir.  p.  720.     Pitfcottie,  p.  142. 
al$  Ryra.  Feed.  tom.xiv.  p. 277. 
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his  brother,  his  uncle,  and  their  friends,  into  his  A.D.i5a8. 
dominions,  it  fhouldbe  no  breach  of  the  peace,  ^  ""^ 
provided  the  Earl  furrendered  his  caftle  of  Tan- 
tallon,  and  that  he  or  his  followers  made  no 
incurfions  into  Scotland.    The  fame  commiffion- 
ers,  at   the  fame   place,  December  1/j.th,  con- 
cluded a  truce  for  five  years  between  the  two 
kingdoms;  the  articles  of  which  were  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  former  truces. 2l6 

The  refentment  of  King  James  againfl  the  Tantalla 
Douglafles  was  ftill  too  ftrong  to  liften  to  any  ap-  ^rcnder ' 
plication  in  their  favour:  he  was  fo  far  from  this, 
that  he  marched  from  Edinburgh  December  loth 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  belieged  their  caftle 
of  Tantallon  ;  but  after  lying  about  a  month  be- 
fore it,  and  having  loft  many  men  and  horfes,  he 
turned  thefiege  into  a  blockade, and  had  recourfe 
to  negotiation.  The  governor,  Simon  Panango, 
a  foldier  of  fortune,  feeing  no  profpe£t  of  relief, 
furrendered  the  caftle  on  honourable  terms. 2l? 

The  Douglafles  having  loft   their   ftrongeft  TheDou. 
fortrefs,  perceived  they  could  not  long  maintain  g.lafl?8  r** 

*  tire  into 

their  ground  in  Scotland;  and  being  invited  by  England. 
Henry  VIII.  they  retired  into  England  with  their 
principal  followers,  who  chofe  to  (hare  their  for- 
tunes, or  defpaired  of  pardon.  They  were  there 
moft  kindly  received, and  honourably  entertained 
for  many  years;  only  Alexander  Drummond 
of  Carnock  obtained  a  pardon  and  returned 
home."8 

al*  Ryra.  Feed.  torn.  xiv.  p.  478 — a8a. 
a'7  Godfcroft,  p.a59,  &c.        ai8  Ibid. 
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The  retreat  of  the  DouglaiTes  reftored  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
been  diilurbed  by  their  ambition.  But  great  dif- 
ordersflill  prevailed  on  the  borders,  which  were 
encouraged  by  the  chieftains  in  thofe  parts,  who 
paid  little  regard  to  the  late  truce.  To  give  a 
check  to  thefe  diforders,  James  called  a  conven- 
tion of  his  nobility  in  May  this  year  at  Edinburgh, 
in  which  he  prefided  in  perfon,  though  he  was 
only  entered  into  his  nineteenth  year.  William 
Cockburn  of  Henderland,  and  Adam  Scot  of 
Tufhelaw,  commonly  called  the  King  of  Thieves, 
two  mod  notorious  offenders,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  many  atrocious  crimes,  were  condemned 
to  death  ;  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  banimed ; 
the  Lords  Maxwell  and  Hume,  with  the  lairds  of 
Buckleugh,  Cefsford,  Farnehurft,  Polwart,  John- 
Hone,  andfeveral  others,  were  committed  to prifon 
by  this  convention  21°.  Thus  James  gave  an  early 
Ipecimen  of  his  Uriel:  adminiftration  of  juflice, 
and  fpirited  exertions  for  fuppreffing  theft  and 
robbery,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  famous. 

James,  not  contented  with  what  he  had  done 
at  the  convention,  engaged  his  nobles  to  attend 
him  with  their  followers  at  a  royal  hunt ;  and 
he  fet  out  from  Edinburgh  June  sd,  attended, 
it  is  faid,  by  twelve  thoufand  men.  To  conceal 
his  real  defign,  he  hunted  fome  days  in  the 
foreft  by  the  way,  and  then  fell  fuddenly  into 
Ewfdale  and  Efkdale,  and  feized  many  of  the 
marauders  of  thofe  parts  by  furprife,  of  whom 
he  hanged  no  fewer  than  forty-eight*  Among 

"'Lefly,  p.  430. 
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thefe  was  the  famous  John  Armflrong  of  Kilk* 
nocky,  the  boldeft,  moil  patriotic,  and  fucceff- 
ful  free-booter  of  thofe  times.  He  was  conftantly 
attended  by  a  troop  of  twenty  or  thirty  flout 
men,  well  mounted  and  armed  ;  he  never  rob- 
bed a  Scotchman,  but  made  mofl  deflructive 
incurfions  into  England,  and  laid  the  counties 
of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  under  con- 
tribution. This  audacious  plunderer,  proud  of 
the  injuries  he  had  done  to  the  Englifh,  and 
probably  expecting  to  be  rewarded  for  them,  had 
the  effrontery  to  appear  before  his  fovereign  with 
his  myrmidons  in  rich  and  fplendid  dreffes  ;  but 
they  foon  found  their  error :  they  were  feized, 
found  guilty,  and  executed,  though  Kilknocky, 
who  was  very  rich,  made  mighty  offers  to  obtain 
a  pardon.  This  fpirited  condu<5l  of  the  young 
King  had  a  very  happy  effe6l,  and  flruck  terror 
into  theboldefl  offenders.  He  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh July  sSth,  and  fet  the  imprifoned  chief- 
tains at  liberty,  when  they  had  given  hoflages 
for  their  good  behaviour.  "° 

Thofe  periods  of  time  are  the  mofl  happy  Three 
which  afford  the  feweft  materials  for  hiftory, 
when  a  kingdom  enjoys  internal  tranquillity  and 
external  peace,  and  the  perfons  and  properties 
of  the  people  are  fecured  by  the  fleady  impartial 
adminiflration  of  juflice.  Such  was  the  ftate  of 
Scotland  in  the  years  1530.  1531.  and  1532., 
which  reflects  great  honour  on  the  memory  of 
its  youthful  monarch. 

"*  Lefly,  p.  433.    Buchan.  p.*7a. 
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A.D.I533.  Several  applications  had  been  made  to  James 
by  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  for  the  reftoration  of 
the  DouglafTes  without  effe6t.  Thefe  exiles,  irri- 
tated at  this  inflexibility,  excited  fome  difturb- 
ances  on  the  borders.  But  as  both  courts  fin- 
cerely  defired  peace,  a  flop  was  foon  put  to  thefe 
difturbances  by  a  meeting  of  commiflioners  at 
Newcaflle  O6lober  ift,  who  concluded  a  truce 
for  one  year."1 

A.D.I534.      Still  further  to  confirm  and  prolong  that  peace 
Treaty  of   between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  was  fo  bene- 

peace. 

ficial  to  both,  the  two  Britiih  monarchs  appointed 
plenipotentiaries  to  meet  and  negotiate  a  perpe- 
tual or  temporary  peace.  The  commiflioners  for 
Scotland  were,  William  Stewart  Bifhop  of  Aber- 
deen, and  Sir  Adam  Otterburn  :  thofe  for  Eng- 
land, Sir  Thomas  Audley,  chancellor ;  Thomas 
Cromwell,  fecretary ;  Edward  Fox,  almoner ; 
John  Trigonwell ;  and  Richard  Gwent.  They 
met  at  London,  and  on  May  i  ith,  concluded  and 
figned  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  continue  during  the 
lives  of  the  two  kings,  and  a  year  after  the  death 
of  him  who  died  firft.  The  day  after,  the  fame 
plenipotentiaries  figned  another  treaty,  contain- 
ing only  two  articles :  by  the  firft  the  King  of 
England  engaged  to  furrender  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  the  fortrefs  of  Edrington  near  Berwick,with 
all  its  lands;  by  the  fecond  article  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  King  of  England  might  entertain  in  his 
dominions  Archibald  late  Earl  of  Angus,  George 
his  brother,  and  Archibald  his  uncle ;  provided 
they  made  no  hoftile  incurfions  into  Scotland  "2. 

111  Rym.  p.48o.  '*  Ibid.  p»529 — 539. 
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King  James  being  now  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  hisage, began  to  entertain ferious thoughts 
of  marriage,  to  which  he  had  many  inducements.  folves  to 
He  was  the  only  furviving  male  of  his  family,  and  marry, 
was  far  from  being  fond  of  the  Hamiltons,  who 
were  next  in  the  line  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown, 
and  imprudently  difcovered very  fanguine  hopes, 
which  gave  him  great  offence.  Theje  hopes  did 
not  feem  to  be  ill-founded.  The  King  was  much 
addicled  to  vague  amours,  and  rafhly  expofed 
himfelf  to  danger  in  the  profecution  of  them,  as 
well  as  in  purfuing  thofe  defperate  banditti,  with 
which  his^  kingdom  was  infefted.  He  was  alfo 
moftearneftly  importuned  to  marry  by  the  Queen 
his  mother,  and  by  his  nobility.  Impelled  by  fuch 
powerful  motives,  he  began  to  look  around  him 
for  a  proper  match.  His  reputation  for  courage 
and  activity  was  now  very  high,  his  friendfhip 
was  courted  by  the  greateft  princes,  and  he  was 
in  no  danger  of  having  his  addreiTes  rejected. 
Godefcalco  Erico,  ambaifador  from  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  arrived  in  the  court  of  Scotland  in 
April  this  year,  with  the  enfigns  of  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  an  offer  to  James  of  his 
choice  of  three  princeffes  of  the  Imperial  family, 
viz.  Mary  Queen  Dowager  of  Hungary,  the 
Emperor's  fitter;  Mary  of  Portugal,  daughter  of 
his  fitter  Eleanora  ;  and  Mary  of  England.  By 
thefe  advances  James  very  juftly  fufpecled  that 
the  Emperor  defigned  to  draw  him  into  his  party 
againft  his  ancient  ally  the  King  of  France,  and 
his  uncle  the  King  of  England.  He  returned  a 
polite  anfwer,  full  of  relpe6t  and  gratitude  to  the 

Emperor, 
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A.D.I534.  Emperor,  but  declined  to  accept  any  of  the 
"v""  J  matches  propofed.  To  render  this  refufallefs  offen- 
five,  he  exprefled  a  defire  to  efpoufe  the  Princefs 
Ifabella  of  Denmark,  the  daughter  of  another 
of  the  Emperor's  lifters.  But  that  princefs  was 
already  contracted  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  of 
which  it  is  probable  James  was  not  ignorant.223 

King  James  appears  to  have  had  an  early  and 
fteady  attachment  to  the  French,  and  to  their 
king,  Francis ;  with  which,  it  is  probable,  his 
tutor,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  had  infpired  him  in 
his  youth.  When  that  Duke  renewed  the  ancient 
league  between  France  and  Scotland,  A.  D. 
1517.,  he  negotiated  a  contract  of  marriage  be- 
tween his  pupil  the  King  of  Scots,  then  in  his 
fixth  year,  and  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Francis, 
then  an  infant.  That  princefs  was  dead;  but 
James  ftill  retained  an  inclination  to  a  match  in 
the  royal  family  of  France.  With  that  view  he 
fent  David  Beaton,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  and 
the  Lord  Erlkine,  to  the  court  of  France,  to  de- 
mand the  Princefs  Magdalene,  the  King's  eldeft 
daughter,  for  their  fovereign.  The  ambafladors 
were  well  received,  and  no  objections  were  made 
to  the  marriage,  but  that  the  princefs  was  of  a  de- 
licate frame,  not  likely  to  live  long,  or  to  have 
any  children.  Francis  at  the  fame  time  recom- 
mended Mary  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Charles 
Duke  of  Vendofme,  as  a  proper  confort  for  their 
king ;  and  ftill  further  to  teftify  his  regard,  he 
fent  him  the  enfigns  of  the  order  of  St.  Mi- 
chael."4 

233  Buchan.  p.*?4«  "4  Lefly>  p.  440. 
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Henry  VIII.  was  at  nolefs  pains  to  conciliate  A.D.i534. 
the  affections  and  fecure  the  friendfliip  of  his  ne- 
phew  the  King  of  Scots,  than  the  Emperor,or  the 
King  of  France.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  he 
fenthim,  by  William  Barlow, Bifhopof  St.  Afaph, 
a  long  letter,  explaining  the  reafon  of  hisconduct 
in  procuring  a  divorce  from  Queen  Katharine,  and 
marrying  Anne  Boleyn  ;  in  withdrawing  from 
the  obedience  of  the  Pope,  and  in  the  other  mea- 
fures  he  was  then  purfuing.  Not  contented  with 
this,  he  foon  after  fent  Lord  William  Howard, 
attended  by afplendidretinue,  intoScotland,with 
the  enfigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  King. 
Lord  William,  accompanied  by  Bifhop  Barlow, 
relided  fome  time  in  Scotland,  and  had  frequent 
conferences  with  the  King;  in  which  they  endea- 
voured to  convince  him  of  the  wifdom  and  recti- 
tude of  his  uncle's  proceeding,  and  to  perfuade 
him  to  imitate  his  example,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  obedience  of  the  Pope,  and  enriching  the 
crown  by  feizing  fome  of  the  fuperfluous  wealth 
of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  the  monks.  But 
the  'principal  object  of  the  ambaffadors  was, 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  agree  to  an  interview 
with  his  uncle  at  York.  In  order  to  this,  they 
made  him  the  moil  tempting  offers;  that  Henry 
would  create  him  duke  of  York  and  lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom,  and  declare  him  next  in  the  line 
of  fucceflion  to  the  crown  after  his  own  legiti- 
mate children,  of  which  he  had  then  only  one 
daughter,  an  infant.  The  clergy  of  Scotland 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  this  in- 
terview, and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  by  re- 
prefenting  the  extreme  danger  of  trading  his 

perfon 
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A.D.I534.  perfon  to  a  prince  who  had  claimed  the  fuperio- 
1  *~~~*  rity  of  his  dominions,  and  ilill  fupported  the 
Douglaffes,  who  had  ufurped  his  authority,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  liberty.  To  give  weight  to 
their  arguments,  they  offered  him  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money  as  a  free  gift,  and  alfo  an  annual 
addition  to  his  revenue.  Thefe  arguments  and 
offers  prevailed,  and  determined  James  to  decline 
the  interview,  but  in  the  lead  offenfive  manner, 
and  on  fome  fair  pretence.  The  council  of 
Scotland,  therefore,  objected  to  York  as  too 
diftant,  and  propofed  Newcaille,  as  a  more 
proper  place  for  the  interview  :  and  if  this  pro- 
pofal  had  be^n  fairly  laid  before  Henry,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  would  have  given  his  confent.  But  Lord 
William  Howard,  who  was  young,  proud,  and 
paffionate,  being  provoked  that  his  offers  had  not 
been  readily  accepted,  returned  to  London,  and 
made  a  very  unfavourable  report  to  Henry  of  the 
difpofitions  of  James  and  his  minifters,  which  had 
a  very  unhappy  effec~l,  and  produced  a  coolnefs 
between  thefe  two  princes  which  was  never  re- 
moved."5 

Embafly  The  Poperefolvedto  launch  the  thundersof  the 
church  againft  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  anxious  to 
fecure  the  attachment  of  his  neareft  neighbour 
and  relation,  the  King  of  Scots,  to  the  holy  fee. 
With  this  view,  he  fent  a  legate  into  Scotland, 
with  a  letter  and  a  confecrated  cap  and  fword  to 
the  King,  which  were  received  with  great  refpect 
and  ceremony.  The  letter  contained  a  mod  vio- 
lent declamation  againft  Henry,  and  an  earneft 

325  Herbert,  p.  184-      Buchan.  p.  a  75. 
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exhortation  to  James,  to  employ  all  his  power  to  A.D.J534. 
extirpate  fo  great  a  monlter  of  iniquity  from  the  '      *" ' 
earth.     To  this  flaming  epiftle  James  returned  a 
civil  anfwer,  afiuring  His  Holinefs  of  his  fleady 
attachment  to  the  church,  and  his  refolution  to 
fupprefs  herefy  in  his  own  dominions."6 

By  the  firft  act  of  a  parliament  that  met  at  A.D.i535, 
Edinburgh  June  7th  this  year,  r  535.,  holy  church  Parlia~ 
was  fecured  in  all  her  privileges,  liberties,  and 
immunities.  By  the  fecond  act  of  this  parlia- 
ment, thofe  who  lay  under  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication above  forty  days  are  fubjected  to 
very  fevere  penalties ;  "  becaufe  the  damnable 
"  perfuafions  and  perverfe  doctrines  of  heretics 
"  gave  occafion  to  many  to  defpife  that  fentence, 
"  and  other  cenfures  of  holy  church227.3'  Many 
excellent  ftatutes  were  made  in  this  parliament 
for  eflablifliing  a  ftrict  police  and  regular  admi- 
niilration  of  juflice,  which  King  James  had  very 
much  at  heart. 

Few  princes  have  poffeffed  more  activity  than  James 
James  V.  He  fometimes  fpent  whole  days,  and  7'flts  ^ 
part  of  the  night,  on  horfeback,  in  his  expeditions 
again  ft  the  banditti  of  the  borders  and  of  the 
north.  Having  reduced  thofe  parts  of  his  king- 
dom to  tolerable  order,  he  now  refolved  to  vifit 
the  numerous  iflands  with  which  it  was  furround- 
ed,  whofe  inhabitants  paid  little  regard  to  go- 
vernment. He  failed  from  the  Forth  in  July 
with  five  flout  (hips  well  manned,  accompanied 
by  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  Huntley,  and  fe- 
veral  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  firft  vifited 

'*  Lefly,  p.  44F.  »"  Black  A&«,  James  V.  f.  68. 
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A.D.i>-35.  Orkney,  where  he  held  courts,  and  puniftied 
' — ' — '  fuch  as  were  found  guilty  of  robbery,  oppreffion, 
and  other  crimes.  He  then  failed  to  the  He- 
brides, or  Weftern  Ifles ;  and  as  his  arrival  was 
unexpected,  the  proprietors  and  chieftains  of 
thofe  ifles  had  no  opportunity  of  efcaping ;  he 
feized  fuch  of  them  as  were  accufed  of  plunder- 
ing  their  neighbours,  or  of  making  depredations 
on  the  continent,  and  imprifoned  them  in  the 
caftle  of  Dunbarton.  In  the  whole  of  this  voy- 
age, he  gave  directions  to  make  foundings,  to 
examine  the  harbours,  to  meafure  the  diftances 
of  one  ifland  from  another,  and  from  the  conti- 
nent ;  by  which  he  gained  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  thefe  remote  parts  of  his  dominions  than 
any  of  his  predeceffors.  The  obfervations  that 
were  made  in  this  voyage  were  afterwards  pub- 
limed  for  the  benefit  of  navigators.  He  landed 
a^  St.  Ninians,  in  Galloway,  and  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh ;  where  he  arrived  towards  the  end 
of  the  year.  "8 

A.D.I536.  As  King  James  now  meditated  a  more  diilant 
Chieftains  voyage  he  thought  it  prudent  to  order  fome  of 
ed'  the  moft  potent  chieftains  on  the  borders  into 
confinement,  to  prevent  difturbance  in  his  ab- 
fence.  The  laird  of  Buckleugh  was  confined  in 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  Lord  Hume  in  the  caftle 
of  Down,  the  laird  of  Farneherft  in  Falkland,  and 
the  laird  of  Johnftone  in  Dundee.  This  appears 
to  us  an  arbitrary,  but  it  was  then  a  neceffary, 
meafure,  for  preserving  peace  with  England,  and 
preventing  internal  commotions.  "  Thereafter," 

328  Drum,  p,  303.    Pitfcottie,  p.  15*.    Buchan.  p.  375. 
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fays  Pitfcottie,  "  there  was  great  peace  and  reft  AD.  1536. 

"  a  long  time,  and  the  King  had  great  profit^  for  " 

"  he  had  ten  thoufand  fheep  going  in  Eatrick 

"  foreft,  in  keeping  by  Andrew  Bell,  who  made 

"  the  King  as  good  account  of  them  as  if  they 

"  had  gone  in  the  bounds  of  Fife."  "9 

King  James  next  called  a  convention  of  his  no- 
bility,  and  communicated  to  them  his  intention 
of  going  to  France  to  finifh  the  negotiations  of 
his  marriage,  which  had  been  too  long  protract- 
ed, exhorted  them  to  preferve  peace  and  good 
order,  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  regents  he  had 
appointed.  A  fleet  of  five  mips  being  ready,  he 
failed  from  Leith  July  24th,  but  was  driven  back 
into  the  Forth  by  a  ftorm.  Having  repaired  the 
damages  the  fleet  had  fuftained,  he  failed  again 
from  Kirkaldy  Auguft  31  ft,  attended  by  a 
fplendid  train  of  his  nobility,  and  in  ten  days 
landed  at  Dieppe  in  Normandy.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  with  his  fuite  to  Rouen,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Moray,  Lennox,  and 
Caffilis,  the  Lord  Erfkine,  and  the  Abbot  of  Ar- 
broath  from  Paris.  Refolved  to  fee  his  intended 
bride,  he  went  to  Vendofme  incognito  ;  and  not 
being  fo  much  charmed  with  her  appearance  as 
he  expe6ted,  he  returned  to  Rouen  without 
being  difcovered,  or  at  leaft  without  making 
any  advances  to  the  lady.  23° 

A  decifive  battle,  it  was  then  expected,  would  King 
foon  take  place  in  Provence  between  the  Imperial 
and  French  armies  commanded  by  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  France.    James,  prompted  by 

"»  Pitfcottie,  p.  153-  tio  Lefly,  p.  44*. 
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A.D.I536.  his  natural  intrepidity,  and  ardently  defirous  of 
x-~~*v righting  by  the  fide  of  the  ancient  ally  of  his 
family  and  country,  fet  out  immediately  to  join 
the  French  army ;  but  before  he  reached  the 
fcene  of  action,  the  Emperor  had  retired  with- 
out fighting,  and  the  King  of  Frarrce  was  on  his 
return  to  his  capital.  As  foon  as  Francis  heard 
of  the  approach  of  the  King  of  Scots,  he  dif- 
patched  the  dauphin  to  meet  and  conduct  him. 
When  the  two  Kings  met,  they  embraced  in  the 
moil  affectionate  manner,  and  proceeded  together 
to  Paris,  where  James  was  royally  lodged  and  enter- 
tained. For  fome  time  there  was  nothing  butafuc- 
ceflion  offeafts,  and  tilts  and  tournaments,  at  which 
martial  exercifes  the  young  King  acquired  great 
honour,  by  his  courage,  ftrength,  and  dexterity. 
Having  frequently  feen  and  converfed  with  the 
Princefs  Magdalene,  he  was  charmed  with  her 
delicate  beauties  and  gentle  dilpofition ;  and  the 
Princefs  was  no  lefs  charmed  by  the  perfonal  ac- 
complilhments,  and  gallantry  of  her  royal  lover ; 
and  Francis,  convinced  of  their  mutual  affection, 
no  longer  oppofed  their  union.  All  preliminaries 
being  fettled,  their  marriage  was  folemnized  with 
with  great  pomp  January  ifl,  A.  D.  1537. 231 
A.D.  1537-  James  received  with  his  royal  bride  a  fortune  of 
Arrival  of  ioo,ooo  crowns  of  the  fun,  with  an  annuity  of 
and  Queen.  3°9OO°  franks ;  and  he  fettled  upon  her  as  great  a 
jointure  as  any  queen  of  Scotland  had  ever  enjoy- 
ed. Francis  detained  his  daughter  and  fon-in-law 
at  his  court  feveral  months  after  their  marriage. 
At  length  James  becoming  impatient  to  return  to 

131  Lefly,  p.  44*,  443. 
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his  own  dominions,  Francis  made  him  a  gift  of  A.D.I537 
two  fhips  laden  with  cannon  and  military  ftores, 
and  loaded  him  and  his  Queen  with  prefents  of 
plate  and  jewels.  The  King,  with  his  Queen  and 
court,  arrived  at  Rouen  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  there  (April  3d)  executed  a  deed  of  great 
importance  ;  viz.  a  revocation  of  all  grants  that 
had  been  made  from  the  crown,  of  lands,  rents, 
offices,  wardfhips,  &c.  during  his  minority232. 
This  was  not  intended  to  be  executed,  but  to  be 
kept  as  a  rod  over  the  heads  of  thofe  who  had  re- 
ceived thefe  grants,  to  fecure  their  good  beha- 
viour, that  they  might  not  be  actually  refumed. 
The  King,  Queen,  and  all  their  fuite,  attended 
by  the  high- admiral  of  France,  and  a  fplendid 
train  of  lords  and  ladies,  failed  from  Newport  in 
the  end  of  April,  and  landed  atLeith  May  i;th. 
They  were  there  received  with  the  ftrongeft  ex- 
preflions  of  refpect  and  joy  by  a  prodigious  con- 
fluence of  ladies,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  who  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  congra- 
tulate the  King  and  Queen  on  their  arrival. 
The  Queen,  by  her  gentlenefs  and  affability, 
gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  her ; 
and  this  marriage  gave  univerfal  fatisfaction. 233 

This  joy  was  foon  fucceeded  by  a  forrow  no  The 
lefs  univerfal.  The  young  Queen  was  feized 
with  a  fever  in  the  end  of  June,  and  died  at 
Holyrood-houfe  about  the  middle  of  July,  to  the 
unfpeakable  grief  of  her  royal  confort,  and  the 
great  concern  of  her  fubjec~ls.  *34 

a*2  Black  Afls,  James  V.  f.  76.  2JJ  Lefly,  p.  445,  &c. 
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A.D.J537-      James  was  at  all  times  a  fevere  judiciary  ;  but 
^^"  J  about  this  time  his   fe verity   degenerated  into 
tions.         cruelty,  and  two  executions  took  place  that  fixed 
an   indelible    Main    upon   his    memory.      John, 
eldefl  fon  of  Lord  Forbes,  was  a  dhTolute  youth, 
furrounded  by  diffolute  companions,  among  whom 
was  one  Strahan,  a  fellow  of  low  birth  and  profii- 
gaie  manners.     This  fellow  being  refufed  a  fa- 
vour by  Forbes,  went  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley, 
(between  whofe  family  and  that  of  the  Forbefes  a 
feud  had  long  fubfifted,)    and  informed    him, 
that  Forbes  had  been  engaged  in  a  plot  to  kill  the 
King  feveral  years  before.     Forbes  was  appre- 
hended, condemned,  and  executed,  on  the  fole 
evidence  of  this  worthlefs  informer.     He  was  ge- 
nerally believed  to  have  been  innocent  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  fufTered,  but  his  notorious  pro- 
fligacy made  him  be  little  regretted.     The  other 
execution  was  far  more  piteous  and  deplorable. 
Lady  Jean  Douglas,  lifter  to  the  baniflied  Earl  of 
Angus,  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  virtue. 
She  was  firft  married  to  the  Lord  Glamis,  and 
after  his  death  to  Archibald  Campbell  of  Keep- 
neth.     In  her  widowhood  (lie  had  been  courted 
by  JohnLyoti,  a  near  relation  of  her  firft  hufband, 
who  was  fo  much  enraged  at  her  rejecting  him, 
that  he  accufed  her  and  her  hufband,  and  her  fon 
Lord  Glamis,  who  was  a  mere  boy,  and  an  old 
prieft,  of  a  plot  to  poifon  the  King.     Nothing 
could  be  more  improbable  than  this  accufation. 
They  lived  privately  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
court,  with  which   they  had  no  communication. 
They  were  all,  however,  feized,  and  committed 

to 
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to  prifon  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  The  lady  A.D.I537. 
was  brought  to  her  trial,  and  though  fhe  defended  '"•""~v ^ 
herfelf  with  great  prefence  of  mind  and  the  mod 
pathetic  eloquence,  fhe  was  found  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  the  jury,  and  condemned  to  the 
flames.  This  cruel  fentence  was  executed  on  the 
Caftle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  prefence  of  a  pro- 
digious crowd  of  fpectators.  Her  youth,  her 
beauty,  and  her  noble  birth,  but  above  all,  the 
calm  intrepidity  with  which  fhe  f  ubmitted  to  her 
cruel  fate,  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  all  who 
beheld  tire  affecting  fcene,  and  they  went  away 
convinced  that  this  unfortunate  lady  had  fallen  a 
facrifice  to  the  King's  implacable  hatred  to  her 
family.  How  much  fhould  princes  guard  againfl 
implacability !  Her  hufband  was  killed  in  at- 
tempting to  efcape  from  the  caftle.  Her  fon 
Lord  Glamis  was  detained  in  prifon  till  after  the 
King's  death.  The  old  prieft,  being  as  con- 
temptible as  he  was  innocent,  was  fet  at  liberty. 
Lyon,  the  author  of  all  this  mifery,  was  foon  after 
feized  with  remorfe,  and  confeffed  the  falfehood 
of  his  accufation,  for  which  he  was  banifhed. 
A  punifhment  as  much  too  flight  as  the  other 
was  too  fever e. 235 

James  did  not  long  continue  a  widower.  When  A.D.ij38. 
he  was  in  France  he  had  feen  and  admired  Mary 
of  Lorrain,  daughter  of  Rene  Duke  of  Guife,  and 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville ;  and  about 
three  months  after  the  death  of  his  Queen,  he 
fent  his  natural  brother,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and 
his  favourite,  David  Beaton,  (who  had  lately 
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A.D.I538  been  made  a  cardinal,)  to  the  French  court,  to 
^ ^r~-— '  demand  that  lady  in  marriage.  The  propofal  was 
agreeable  to  the  King,  the  lady,  and  her  family, 
and  the  marriage  was  folemnized  by  proxy  Ja- 
nuary loth,  A.  D.  1538.,  at  Paris,  in  prefence  of 
the  whole  court.  The  Lord  Maxwell  was  fent 
with  a  fleet  to  bring  home  the  new  queen,  who 
landed  at  Cryle  in  Fife  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
was  conducted  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  there  mar- 
ried to  the  King  in  perfon  by  the  Archbifhop 
James  Beaton  236.  Several  months  after  this  mar- 
riage were  fpent  in  vifiting  the  principal  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  into  which  the  Queen  was  wel- 
comed, and  entertained  with  pageants,  mafkings, 
and  other  amufements  ufual  in  thofe  times  ;  and 
fhe  rendered  herfelf  very  popular  by  her  affabi- 
lity, and  the  high  fatisfaftion  me  expreffed  at 
the  manner  of  her  reception. 237 

A.D.I539.  Scotland  at  this  time  enjoyed  both  externaland 
Birth  of  internal  quiet,  which  in  thofe  days  was  not  very 
common.  The  pleafure  which  this  gave,  both'to 
the  King  and  his  fubjecls,  was  much  increafed  by 
the  birth  of  a  prince  at  St.  Andrew's  April  loth. 
The  prince  at  his  baptifm  was  named  James,  and 
proclaimed  Prince  of  Scotland  and  Duke  of 
Rothefay238.  James  Beaton,  Archbiftiop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  died  foon  after  he  had  performed  this 
ceremony,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew 
Cardinal  David  Beaton,  Bilhop  of  Merepoix  in 
France,  and  Abbot  of  Arbroath  in  Scotland,  the 
King's  great  confident  and  prime  miniiler. Z39 

236  Buchan.  p.a;;.    Drum.  p. 315.  237  Lefly,  p*447>  448. 

238  Lefly,  p.  449*450.  25»  Ibid. 
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Henry  VIII.  was  at  this  time  in  no  little  per-  A.D.i54o. 
plexity.     The  Pope  had  at  length  publifhed  the 
dreaded  fentence  of  excommunication  againft 
him  ;  exhorting  and  commanding  all  Chriftian  land. 
princes  to  make  war  upon  him,  as  a  rebel  againft 
God  and  his  vicar  upon  earth240.    An  interview 
had  taken  place  between  the  Pope,  the  Empe- 
ror, and  the  King  of  France,  at   Nice,   that 
gave  him  great  alarm.     He  knew  that  many  of 
his  own  fubjects  were  difcontented,   and  that 
Cardinal  Pole  and  others  fomented  thofe  difcon- 
tents.     He  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  difcover 
the  fentiments  and  fecure  the  friendfhip  of  his 
neareft  relation  and  neighbour  the  King  of  Scots. 
In  order  to  effee~l  this,  he  difpatched  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  as  his  ambaflador  to  the  court  of  Scotland; 
and  to  procure  him  a  favourable  reception,  fent 
with  him  a  prefent  of  fine  horfes,  of  which  he 
knew  James  was  exceedingly   fond.     He  was 
furnifhed  alfo  with  very  particular  inftructions  ; 
i.  To  difcover  how  James  Hood  affected  toward 
his  uncle.     2.  Whether   he   had   feid,   "  That 
"  whatever  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France 
"  did  againft  Henry,  he  would  do  the  fame  ?" 
3.  To  endeavour  to  raife  fufpicions  in  his  mind 
againft  Cardinal  Beaton.    4.  To  perfuade  him 
to   enrich    the  crown    with    the  fpoils  of  the 
monafteries.    5.  To  prevail  upon  him  to  have 
an    interview   with    his    uncle.       The  ambat 
fador    was  admitted  to  a  private  audience   in 
February,  foon  after  his  arrival  ;  in  which  he 
very  artfully  introduced  all  the  fubjects  in  his 
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A.D.I540.  inftrudlions.  James  exprefl'ed  his  efteem  and 
v"""~v  '  affection  for  his  uncle  the  King  of  England,  and 
his  defire  to  cultivate  his  friendfliip  in  very  ftrong 
terms.  He  denied  with  many  oaths,  that  he  had 
ever  ufed  the  expreffions  imputed  to  him,  and 
declared  he  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  per- 
fuafions  or  example  of  other  princes.  But  when 
the  ambaffador  introduced  the  fubjecl;  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaton,  he  found  his  confidence  and  attach- 
ment to  him  was  too  ftrong  to  be  fliaken,  and 
was  glad  to  change  the  converfation.  He  was 
equally  inflexible  as  to  the  monafteries.  They 
were  ancient  eftablifhments,  he  faid,  for  the 
worfliip  of  God;  that  it  was  unjuft  topunifh  the 
whole  for  the  faults  of  a  few  ;  that  he  would  do 
nothing  contrary  to  his  confcience,  to  pleafe  any 
man  ;  and  that  he  was  under  no  neceffity  to 
feize  their  revenues,  becaufe  they  were  always 
ready  to  give  him  whatever  he  demanded  of 
them.  He  expreffed  no  averfion  to  an  interview 
with  his  uncle,  but  propofed  that  the  King  of 
France  mould  alfo  be  prefent.  When  the  am- 
baffador  reprefented  the  inconveniency  with 
which  that  would  be  attended,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  converfation,  by  faying  he  would  talk  with 
him  more  fully  on  that  fubjecl  at  another  time. 
The  ambaiTador  had  an  audience  of  the  King 
when  he  took  his  leave,  in  which,  it  is  probable, 
the  fubjecl:  of  the  interview  was  difcuffed  and 
fettled.241 

Death  of         The  Queen  was  delivered  of  a  prince  at  Stir- 
the  two      iing  jn  the  fummer,  who  was  named  Arthur,  but 


died  on  the  eighth  day  after  his  birth.  On  the 
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fame  day  his  elder  brother,  Prince  James,  died  at  A.D.i54o. 
St.  Andrew's.  The  King's  mind  received  fo 
violent  a  fhock  by  the  lofs  of  his  two  only  fans  in 
one  day,  that  he  never  recovered  his  former 
cheerfulnefs,  and  fometimes  funk  into  deep  de- 
je6tion.  To  divert  his  melancholy,  the  court- 
made  a  progrefs  into  the  north  after  the  Queen's 
recovery.  They  were  attended  by  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  country  through  which 
they  palTed,  and  entertained  in  the  mod  r.efpe6t- 
ful  and  affectionate  manner.  At  Aberdeen  they 
fpent  fifteen  days  ;  and  the  city,  the  univerfity, 
and  the  clergy,  made  the  greateft  efforts  to  pro- 
cure them  a  variety  of  amufements.  They  fpent 
fome  days  at  Dundee  and  Falkland,  and  then 
returned  to  Edinburgh.242 

A  conltant  intercourfe  was  kept  up  during  all  interview 
this  year  between  the  two  Britifli  courts,  for 
regulating  the  time,  place,  and  other  circum- 
ilances  of  the  intended  interview ;  and  Henry 
afterwards  complained  that  he  had  been  lhaine- 
fully  impofed  upon  by  the  fair  fpeeches  of  the 
Scots  ambaffadors,  and  the  friendly  affectionate 
flrain  of  King  James's  letters243.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  feems  to  be  fufficient  evidence,  that  King 
James  had  actually  agreed  and  promifed  to  meet 
his  uncle  at  York,  and  that  he  really  intended 
to  do  it,  though  he  was  afterwards  prevailed 
upon  to  change  his  mind. 

A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  December  3d 
this  year,  in  which  the  revocation  that  had  been  " 
made  by  the  King  at  Rouen  was  ratified  and  con- 
firmed ;  and  all  the  great  eftates  of  the  Doug- 
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A.D.i54o.  laffes,  and  of  all  who  had  followed  their  fortunes, 
were  annexed  to  the  crown 244.  Befide  thefe, 
the  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  feveral  of  the 
weftern  ifles,  the  earldom  of  Bothwell,  the  lord- 
fhips  of  Glamis  and  Avondale,  and  many  other 
eftates,  were  alfo  annexed  to  the  crown  by  the 
fame  parliament.  This  was  probahly  done  by  the 
fuperior  influence  of  the  clergy  in  the  parliaments 
of  thofe  times,  to  fave  their  own  poffeffions,  and 
to  gratify  the  King's  rapacity,  (which  was  be- 
come very  great,)  at  the  expenceof  the  laity. 
A.D.I54I.  The  court  of  Scotland  was  at  that  time  full  of 
intrigues,  factions  and  intrigues  about  the  approaching 
interview  with  the  King  of  England.  The  no- 
bility in  general,  and  more  particularly  fuch  of 
them  as  fecretly  favoured  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  (which  were  not  a  few,)  and  hated  the 
clergy  for  their  pride  and  cruelty,  and  envied 
them  for  their  wealth,  wifhed  for  the  interview, 
and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  King  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  his  uncle,  by  reprefenting 
how  much  a  good  underftanding  between  them 
would  redound  to  his  own  advantage,  and  to  the 
peace  and  profperity  of  both  kingdoms.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  notlring  the  clergy  dreaded 
fo  much  as  this  interview  with  an  excommuni- 
cated heretic,  who  had  renounced  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  demolimed  the  monafteries,  and 
laid  his  unhallowed  hands  on  the  facred  patri- 
mony of  the  church  ;  efpecially  as  they  well 
knew  that  Henry  had  folicited  this  interview  fo 
earneftly,  in  order  to  perfuade  his  nephew  to 

244  Black  A&s,  Jame  ^V.  f.  77,  &c. 
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imitate  his  example;  they  endeavoured  there-  A,D.i54i. 
fore  by  every  poffible  means  to  difluade  and  de-  ^  ~~*~~ 
ter  James  from  keeping  the  appointment:  they 
reprefented  to  him  the  extreme  danger  of  ven- 
turing his  perfon  f'o  far  into  the  dominions  of  a 
prince  fo  powerful  and  ambitious  as  Henry ; 
and  did  not  neglect  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
dishonourable  detention  and  long  imprifonment 
of  his  anceftor  James  I.,  and  to  defire  him  to  re- 
flect, that  this  interview  might  endanger  his  fal- 
vation  as  well  as  his  liberty,  by  infecting  him  with 
the  infernal  poifon  of  herefy,  and  expofe  him 
to  the  dreadful  fentence  of  excommunication. 
Thefe  arguments  were  well  adapted  to  influence 
a  prince  who  was  abundantly  fuperftitious,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  controverfy.  But  they  ufed 
a  ftill  more  powerful  argument,  which  they  knew 
he  could  not  refill :  they  promifed  to  advance 
a  great  fum  of  money  immediately,  to  add  fifty 
thoufand  crowns  a-year  to  his  revenue,  and  that 
if  a  war  enfued,  they  would  fupport  him  with  all 
their  wealth.  Thefe  promifes  turned  the  fcale,and 
James  refolved  not  to  attend  the  interview. 24S  s 

As  Henry  knew  nothing  of  this  refolution,  he  interview 
directed  great  preparations  to  be  made  at  York 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
and  came  to  that  city  in  Auguft  with  a  numerous 
and  fplettdid  retinue.  After  waiting  fome  days, 
a  meiTenger  arrived  with  letters  from  James,  con- 
taining  the  ftrongeft  profeilions  of  refpect  and 
affection  to  his  uncle,  but  excufing  himfelf  from 
attending  the  interview,  becaufe  he  was  engaged 
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A.D.I54I.  in  fome  affairs  of  importance,  which  made  it 
""v"""  J  improper  for  him  to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  that 
he  would  foon  fend  an  ambaffador  to  explain  his 
reafons  more  fully.  Henry,  who  was  naturally 
proud  and  paffionate,  was  exceedingly  enraged 
at  this  affront.  His  anger  was  much  inflamed 
by  the  intelligence  he  foon  after  received,  that 
a  party  of  Scots  had  made  an  incurfion  into 
Northumberland,  and  plundered  the  country. 
He  determined  therefore  to  be  revenged  on  the 
King  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  for  the  infults 
he  had  received.  But  on  his  arrival  at  Weft- 
minder  in  September,  the  difcovery  of  the  incon- 
tinence of  his  beloved  Queen  Catherine  Howard, 
engaged  his  whole  attention  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  diverted  him  from  profecuting  this 
revenge  againft  Scotland. 245 

A.D.I54J.  Though  King  James  had  been  prevailed  upon 
not  to  attend  the  interview  at  York,  he  wifhed 
to  avoid  a  war  if  poflible.  With  this  view  he  lent 
ambaffadors  to  the  court  of  England  in  December 
1541.,  to  footh  and  appeafe  the  refentmentof  his 
highly-offended  uncle.  Thefe  ambaffadors  (Henry 
fays)  "  gave  him  good  words,  fweet  words,  plea- 
"  fant  words,  not  only  to  excufe  what  was  part, 
"  but  alfo  to  perfuade  kindnefs  and  perfec~l  amity 
<c  to  enfue 247."  They  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  they 
prevailed  upon  Henry  to  appoint  coinmiffioners 
to  meet  with  thofe  of  Scotland  upon  the  borders, 
to  fettle  all  difputes.  The  commiffioner&  of  both 
nations  accordingly  met,  but  they  could  come  to 
no  agreement  about  a  certain  diftrict  of  no  great 
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extent  or  value  on  the  border,  to  which  each  coun- 
try  claimed  a  right.  They  feparated,  however, 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  the  wardens  on  both 
fides  iffued  their  orders  for  preferving  peace.248 

As  the  borderers  knew  that  there  was  a  mif-  War 
underflanding  between  the  two  Kings,  they  paid 
little  or  no  regard  to  thefe  orders.  A  confider- 
able  body  of  Scots  entered  England  July  4th, 
and  committed  great  depredations.  King  James, 
ftill  wifhing  to  prevent  a  war,  difpatched  Sir 
James  Learmontof  Dearfay  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, to  apologife  for  this  outrage,  and  offer  re- 
paration of  all  injuries  that  had  been  done.  But 
while  the  ambaiTador  was  foothing  Henry  with 
promifes  of  the  mod  ample  reparation,  and  the 
ftrongeil  aflurances  of  future  peace,  the  Scots 
borderers  made  another  incuriion  into  England, 
no  lefs  deflructive  than  the  former.  Henry's 
patience  was  now  exhaufted.  He  lent  a  fleet  into 
the  Forth,  which  captured  twenty-eight  merchant 
(hips  ;  and  he  commanded  Sir  Robert  Bowes, 
captain  of  Norham  caftle,  and  warden  of  the  eaft 
marches,  to  invade  Scotland  with  all  the  forces 
he  could  raife  to  retaliate  the  late  injuries.  Sir 
Robert,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  his 
brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  the  gentlemen  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, entered  Tiviotdale,  deiigning  to  deftroy 
the  towns  of  Jedburgh  and  Kelfo;  but  they  were 
encountered  at  Hadden-rig  Auguft  24th,  and, 
after  afharp  conflict,  totally  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Huntley  and  Lord  Hume  :  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and 
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A.D.  1542.  his  brother  Sir  John  Withrington ,  Sir  Ralph  Ivers, 
~~*~~  '  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  Mr.  Heron, and  about  two  hun- 
dred other  gentlemen,  were  made  prifoners.249 

Negoti-  Henry,  irritated  at  this  defeat,  and  ilill  more  at 

the  refufal  of  the  Scots  to  ranfom  their  prifoners, 
commanded  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  attended  by  the  Earls  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  Derby,  Cumberland,  Rutland,  Angus,  and 
Surry,  to  march  into  Scotland,  and  take  afevere 
revenge  for  all  the  injuries  he  had  received. 
James,  not  yet  prepared  to  refill  fo  great  a  force, 
tried  to  divert  the  dorm,  by  fending  the  Lord 
Erikine,  and  fome  other  commiflioners,  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  or  truce,  or  at  leaft  to  gain  a  little 
time.  They  met  the  Engliih  army  at  York;  and 
Henry,  after  all  that  had  happened,  gave  a  com- 
miflion  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  the  Bifhop  of  Durham,  to  treat  with 
them.  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  expenfive 
preparations  for  war,  feems  to  have  wifhed  for 
peace,  and  to  have  defired  to  gain,  rather  than 
to  diftrefs  his  nephew.  The  conduct  of  the  Scots 
commiflioners  makes  it  probable  that  their  defire 
of  peace  was  not  fo  flrong  as  they  pretended. 
They  profefs  that  they  came  with  a  defign  to  fet- 
tle all  the  preliminaries  of  an  interview  between 
the  two  monarchs ;  but  when  they  produced  their 
commiflion,  it  was  found  that  they  had  no  power 
to  treat  of  an  interview.  They  then  afked  fix 
days  to  procure  a  more  ample  commiflion,  which 
was  granted :  but  when  the  new  commiflion  ar- 
rived, it  gave  them  power  to  agree  to  an  inter- 
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view,  but  fixed  the  time,  place,  and  the  other  A.D.  1542. 
circumftances  of  the  meeting,  without  a  power  ^"""^ 
to  depart  from  one  article.  The  Engliih  com- 
miffioners  obferving  that  this  was  not  to  treat  but 
to  di6late,  the  Scots  requeited  time  to  procure 
more  unlimited  powers.  This  third  commiffion 
was  unexceptionable ;  but  it  was  accompanied 
with  inftruclions  not  to  recede  from  one  article 
in  their  former  commiffion.  When  the  Engliih 
difcovered  this,  they  put  an  end  to  the  confe- 
rences in  which  they  had  loft  fo  much  time.250 

Francis  I.,  who  was  at  this  time  at  variance 
with  Henry  VIII.,  fent  an  ambaflador  to  King 
James,  with  a  fupply  of  military  flores,  and  af- 
furances  of  effectual  fupport  in  a  war  with  Eng- 
land. Encouraged  by  thefe  affurances,  and  his 
late  fuccefs  at  Hadden-rig,  and  fpirited  up  by  his 
clergy,  he  refolved  on  war,  and  fummoned  his 
nobles  and  barons  to  a  rendezvous  at  Falamuir, 
with  all  their  followers  in  arms,  to  repel  the  Eng- 
lifli,  who  intended  to  invade  the  kingdom.241 

As  foon  as  the  conferences  at  York  broke  up,  Manifefto. 
Henry  commanded  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  pro- 
ceed  with  his  army  to  the  invafion  of  Scotland ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  publifhed  a  very  long  ma- 
nifefto  of  the  reafons  of  the  war.  In  the  firil 
part  of  this  curious  publication,  he  magnifies 
his  own  great  humanity  and  tendernefs  in  not 
crufhing  his  nephew  in  his  infancy,  and  con- 
quering  his  kingdom,  when  it  was  in  fuch 
confufion  that  it  could  have  made  little  re- 
fiftance.  He  then  difplays  in  ftrong  colours 
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A.D.I54Z.  James's  ingratitude  for  this  extraordinary  kind- 
nefs,  his  receiving  Englifti  rebels,  his  refufing  to 
ranfom  Englifh  prifoners,  his  defeating  an  Eng- 
lifh  army  that  had  been  fent  to  plunder  his  coun- 
try, his  refilling  to  refign  a  certain  diftricl  on  the 
borders,  his  permitting  his  fubje£is  to  make  in- 
curfions  into  England,  and  his  breach  of  faith  in 
not  attending  the  interview  at  York.  In  the  laft 
part  he  infifts  at  great  length  on  the  ftiperiority 
of  the  kings  of  England  over  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  which  he  derives  from  his  illuftrious 
predeceffor  Brute  the  Trojan.  He  concludes 
with  a  declaration,  that  he  did  not  make  war  to 
eftablifh  that  fuperiority,  but  to  ptinim  the  in- 
gratitude and  unkindnefs  of  his  nephew  King 
James,  in  whofe  veins  the  royal  blood  of  Eng- 
land was  chilled  by  the  cold  air  of  Scotland. 2SZ 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  fo  long  de- 
tained with  his  army  at  York,  that  they  did  not 
enter  Scotland  till  Odlober  ift,  or  penetrate 
above  two  miles  into  the  country.  The  people 
had  removed  their  cattle  and  corn  from  the  bor- 
ders ;  and  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  Lord  Hume, 
and  other  chieftains  hovering  about  them,  pre- 
vented their  foraging,  and  haraffed  them  by  fre- 
quent ikirmiflies.  The  Duke,  confidering  that 
the  feafbn  was  too  far  advanced,  the  enemy  too 
well  prepared,  and  that  provifions  were  becom- 
ing fcarce,  repaired  the  Tweed  in  a  few  days, 
with  no  little  precipitation,  and  confiderablelofs 
gf  men  and  horfes. 2S3 
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King  James,  who  lay  at  this  time  in  Etrick  AD.  154*. 
forefl  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men, 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  propofed  to  purfue 
the  enemy,  and  invade  England  ;  on  which  he 
left  them  to  deliberate.  But  the  members  of 
the  council  were  almofl  unanimous  in  their  op- 
pofition  to  this  propofal,  the  deplorable  difafter 
of  Flodden-field  being  flill  frefh  in  their  memo- 
ries. They  reprefented  therefore  to  the  King, 
by  their  general  the  Earl  of  Moray,  his  natural 
brother,  that  he  had  done  enough  for  his  own 
honour,  and  the  protection  of  his  fubjeels,  by 
compelling  the  enemy  to  retire,  without  having* 
done  any  mifchief ;  that  though  they  had  retired, 
they  had  not  difbanded,  and  would  foon  be  re- 
inforced ;  that  the  feafon  of  the  year  was  too  far 
advanced  ;  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  impru- 
dent to  expofe  his  royal  perfon  to  danger,  when 
he  had  no  iflue  to  fucceed  him  ;  and  finally,  they 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  untimely  fate  of  his  heroic 
father  on  a  fimilar  occafion.  This  remonflrance 
threw  James  into  a  moft  violent  rage  and  per- 
turbation.  He  exclaimed  againft  his  nobles  as 
traitors  and  poltroons,  and  threatened  them  with 
the  fevered  vengeance,  declaring  that  he  would 
execute  what  they  had  not  the  courage  to  at- 
tempt254. The  army  difbanded,  and  the  King 
returned  to  Edinburgh. 

James  did  not  remain  long  at  Edinburgh.  The 
Lord   Maxwell,  a  brave  and  loyal   nobleman,  ditlou' 
warden  of  the  wefl  marches,  defirous  of  diflipat- 
ing  the  chagrin  and  appeafing  the  anger  of  hh 
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A.D.I542.  fovereign,  propofed  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Cumberland,  if  a  competent  force  could  be  col- 
lected with  fecrecy  and  expedition.  Cardinal 
Beaton  and  the  clergy  (who  were  the  real  authors 
and  fomenters  of  this  war)  exerted  themfelves 
with  great  diligence,  by  fending  meffengers  and 
writing  letters  to  their  dependants  and  friends,  to 
go  immediately  with  their  followers  in  arms  into 
Annandale,  where  they  would  be  informed  of 
the  fervice  in  which  they  were  to  be  employed. 
Several  noblemen  engaged  in  this  expedition, and 
an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  was  allembled  with 
great  fecrecy  in  a  very  ihort  time.  The  King 
rode  privately  with  a  few  attendants  to  Loch- 
maben,  where  the  troops  rendezvoused ;  from 
thence  they  marched  (with  a  train  of  artillery 
for  befieging  Carliile)  towards  England. 

The  fudden  unexpected  approach  of  fo  great 
an  army,  caufed  a  prodigious  alarm  in  Cumber- 
land. The  warden  Lord  Wharton,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  immediately  flew  to 
arms,  and  with  about  five  hundred  horfe  ad- 
vanced to  the  banks  of  the  Elk,  to  retard  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  enemy,  and  give  time  to  their  country 
to  arm;  but  when  they  reached  the  riling  grounds 
above  Netherby,  and  had  a  full  view  of  the 
Scots  army,  they  obferved  that  all  was  in  confu- 
fion  and  diforder,  and  faw  great  bodies  of  men 
retiring,  or  rather  flying  different  ways.  This, 
ftrange  appearance  was  owing  to  the  follow- 
ing caufe :  —  The  clergy,  and  particularly  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  had  infpired  King  James  (who 
was  naturally  of  a  fufpicious  temper)  with  a 
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violent  jealoufy  of  and  animofity  againft  his  nobi-  A.D.i542. 
lity,  as  fecret  favourers  of  hereiy,  and  friends  to 
England.  This  anirnofity  was  greatly  inflamed 
by  their  late  refufal  to  invade  that  kingdom. 
Though  he  permitted  therefore  the  Lord  Max- 
well, who  had  planned  this  expedition,  to  con- 
duct the  army  to  the  border,  he  fecretly  gave  a 
commiffion  to  Oliver  Sinclair,  one  of  his  moft 
hated  minions,  to  be  general  and  commander  in 
chief  as  foon  as  they  entered  England.  Oliver, 
proud  of  his  elevation,  when  the  army  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  the  Elk,  November  25th,  pro- 
duced his  commission,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
raised  on  the  moulders  of  two  tall  men  and  pro- 
claimed general.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  confternation  and  confufion  this  produced. 
The  noblemen  and  principal  gentlemen  refolved 
to  give  themfelves  up  prifoners  to  the  Englifh, 
rather  than  fight  under  the  banner  of  fuch  a 
contemptible  leader,  orexpofe  themfelves  to  the 
fury  of  their  infatuated  fovereign.  The  common 
people  feeing  all  ftibordination  at  an  end,  went 
off  in  companies,  and  returned  to  their  own 
homes.  The  Englifh,  perceiving  the  diforder 
of  their  enemies  increaiing,  and  their  army  dif- 
banding,  pafled  the  river,  and  made  as  many 
prifoners  as  they  pleafed,  without  lofing  or 
drawing  one  drop  of  blood.  Among  the  pri- 
foners were,  two  earls,  Caffilis  and  Glencairn ; 
five  lords,  Maxwell,  Somerville,  Gray,  Oliphant, 
and  Fleming ;  with  the  mafter  of  Erfkine, 
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Oliver  Sinclair,  and  about  two  hundred  other 
gentlemen. Z5S 

The  news  of  this  moft  difgraceful  affair  threw 
King  James  into  a  perturbation  and  depreflion  of 
ipirits,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Next 
day  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  from  whence  he 
went  to  Falkland,  where,  excluding  all  company 
except  a  few  of  his  favourite  domeftics,  through 
.want  of  sleep  and  anguifh  of  mind  he  was  foon 
confined  to  his  bed.  When  in  this  condition,  the 
news  arrived  that  his  queen  was  delivered  of  a 
princefs  at  Linlithgow.  But  this  gave  him  no 
comfort.  "  The  Englifh,"  faid  he,  "  will  either 
"  conquer  the  kingdom  in  her  minority,  or  will 
"  acquire  it  by  marriage."  After  languifhing 
a  few  days  longer,  he  expired  December  i3th, 
A.  D.  1542.,  in  the  thirty-firfl  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign. 2s6 
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